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PREFACE, 



ihrii^ pttufal oif Major ftennell*s Memoir tot 
^, illuftrating his Map of Indoftan, dne of the 
moft valuable geographical treatifes that has ap- 
J)eared In any age or country, gave rife to the fol- 
lowing work. It fiiggefted to me the idea of 
examining more fully than I had done in the.In- 
troduftory Book to my Hiftory of America, intb 
the knowledge, which the Ancients had of India^ 
and of confidering what is certain, what is ob- 
fcure,' and what is fabulous, in the accounts of 
that country which they have handed dowh to us; 
In tmdertaking this inquiry, I had originally no 
CfAet objeft than my own amufement and mftruc« 
tion i But in carrying it on, and donfultfalg with 
diligence the authors of antiquity, fome fiaifts, 
hitherto unobferved, and many which had not 
been exa^iined with proper attention, occurred | 
ttew views opened ; my ideas gradually extended 
tnd became more interefting $ until, at lengthy 
I imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
pn>ve amufing and inftrudive to others^ by ex* 
Ubitisig fttch a view of the various modes in 

A 2 which 
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iv PREFACE. 

tJ^hich mtercourfe with India had been carried on 
from the earlieft times, as might ftiew how much 
that great brartdh of commeffce has contributed^ 
in every age, to increafe the Wealth and power of 
the nations which poffeffed it. 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poffeflcs, the Public 
muft determine. My grateful recolledion of the, 
favourable manner in which my other works have, 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitudo 
with which I wait for its decifion concerning thi$^ 
which I now publifti. 

When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub-t 
jeft, I was fp fully aware of the. difadyantaga 
under which I laboured in undertaking tp -4e- 
fcribe countries of which I had not. any local 
knowledge, that I have bee^ at the utmoft paif^ 
to guard againft any errors which this jaught.oc- 
cafion. I have confulted, with perifieveriag in- 
duftry, the works of all the authors I could pro** 
cure, who have given any account of India; I 
have never formed any decided opinion, which 
was not fupported by refpedable authority ; and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among the 
number of my friends fomeCentlemenwho have 
iilled • important ftatioiis,- civil and orilitary, in 
6 India, 
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In4ia» and wb6 have vificed m^'ny difierent pattsi 
of it, I had re^ourfe frequently to fluem, and ftomr 
thdr cohverfationi learned things ^hich I could t 
not have Sound in books* Were it "proper to 
mendon their zvamdgy the ^Public would allow.' 
that by their dffcernment and abilities they are' 
fully entitled t6 the confidence which I have 
placed- in them. . - 

In the progrefs of the work, I became fen- 
^le of my own deficiency with refpeft to an- 
other point. In order to give an accurate idea 
of the imperfedion both of the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation among the Ancient^, and ta 
explain, with fcientific precifion, the manner in 
which they afcertained the pofidon of places, 
and calculated their longitude and ladtude, a 
greater portion of mathematical knowledge was 
requilite, than my attention to other fludies had 
permitted .me. to acquire. What I wanted, the 
friendfliip of my ingenious and refpeftable Col- 
league, Mr. Playfair^ Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fuppUed i and I have been enabled by him to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
Readers complete fatisfadion. To him, like- 
wife, I am indebted for the conftrufliion of two 
maps neceffary for illuftrating this Difquifition, 
which without his afliftance I could not have 
undertaken. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE adhered^ in this work, t6 zti trrs(iige* 
ment I £[>lloved in my former compofitionsi, and 
to whidi the Public has been loi^ accuftomed^: 
I have kept hiftorical narrative as mudh fepirate: 
at poiiible from fcientific and critical difcuflione^ 
by referving the latter for Notes imd IIIuftradcHtis# 
I fiatta* myfelf that I may claim, \fithout pre* 
fumption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public infpe£tion, 
and of having referred, with fcrupuloos ac« 
curacy, to the authors from whom I have derived 
information* 

College of EDrNBURGH, 

May loth, 1791. . • 
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AN 
HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 



CONC&RMING 



ANCIENT INDIA. 



SECTION L 

Uwcturje with Indian from the earlitji Timet j 
Utitil the Conqueji of Egypt by the Romans. 

^fVVTHOEV^ii attempts to trace the ope- sect. 
W ratiots of men in remote times, tmd i* 
to mark the various fteps of their progrefs 
in any line of exertion, will foon have the 
ttbrti&dation to find, that the period of au« 
thentk hiftory is extremely limited. It is little 
tahoi^ than three thoufand yeafs fince the 
Bcfoks of Mofes, the moft ancient and only 
genoine record of what paffed in the early 
cigte of the world, were compo&d. Hero- 
dotus, the moft ancient Heathen hiib)rian whofe 
«rorks have reached us, flourished a thoufand 
B years 
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% . AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

s K- c T. years later. If we pufh our inquiries concem- 
^- ing any point beyond the aera where written 
hillory commences, we .enter upon the region 
of conjefture, of fable, and- of -uncertainty. 
Upon that ground I will neither venture my- 
felf, nor endeavour to conduft my readers. 
In my refearches concerning the intercourfei 
between the Eaftern and Weftern regions of 
the. earth, and concerning the progrefs of ^liat 
great branch of trade, which, in every age, 
has contributed fo confpicuoufly towards raifing 
the people who carried it 'Oil, ' to ' wealth and 
power, I (hall confine myfelf within the pre* 
cinds I have marked out. Wherever the in* 
fpired writers, intent upon higher objefts, 
mention occafioixally any circum(]tance that tends 
to illuftrate the fubjeft of my inquiries, I fhall 
attend to it with reverence. Whatever other 
writers relate, I fhall examine with freedon», 
and endeavour to afcdrtain the degree of creait 
to which they are entitled. 

The original ftation. allotted to man by hif 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile ' regions of 
the Eaft. There the human race began it| 
career of improvement ; and from the reiriains 
pf. fciehces which were anciently cultivated, ais 
well as of arts which were anciently exercifed in 
India, we may. conclude it to be one of tht 
firft countries in. which men mad& any com 

fid^able 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 

fid^able progrefs in that career. The wifdom 
of the Eafl viras early celebrated % and its pro- 
duftions were early in requeft among diftant 
naiions \ The intercourfe, however, between 
di&rent countries was carried on'at^firft en- 
tirely by iand^. As the people of the Eaft ap* 
pear food to have acquired complete dominion 
over' the ufi^ul ani6ials% they.couid early un- 
dertake the long: and toilfome journies^ which 
it was neceflafy to make> in order tQ maintain 
this intfircowfe ; and by the providmt. bounty 
of Heaven, they were fumilhed with a beaft 
of burden, without whofe aid it wuuld have 
been impoffible to ^.ajccompUfli theni. The 
Camel, by its perfeyering ftrjeogcb, by ita^mo* 
4eration in the ufe of food, and the fii?g|i|jtrity 
q{ its internal, ftru^bure, which enables it to 
lay in a ftock of .w^ter fufficient for feveral 
days, p^t it in. their power to convey bulky 
commodities through thofe deferts> which mufl: 
be traverfe J by all who travel from any of the 
countries weft of the Euphrates towards India^ 
Trade was carri£;d on in this manner, parti- 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the earlieft period to which hif- 
torical information reaches. Diftant journies, 
however, would be undertaken at firfl only 

• I Kings, IV. 30. ** Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

^ Gcii. xii. i€. xxh', 10, n. 

u 2 occafionally. 
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4 AN HiSTORJCAt DISQUISITION 

s E c T^ QC.C#(fipj0LaHy^ and by a few adv^t^rers; Btt 
I' by degiiB«$t from att^aoon to tbek mutual fafcty. 
^nd QQv^&ity .num^rom bodies pf mercb^tt^ 
afibubled^ttiUted timcs^ and: fetming a tern** 
pozanf aflhciatioay (known afterwards .by the 
nme :«f a Caravan,) govern^ b^ officers o£ 
tbeir crwh idiokei^ and iuii>}edr ti> raguIatioDS o^ 
yn/kkk vxpfarieiice had taught them the iitiiiiy^ 
tfaeyiperiS^rmedjoumie^of &ch extent and du*^ 
nxkidfOi a|^psar aftoniibing to statioiis not accnl^ 
ti^tnvd to thi» mo46 of carryiis^ i»i 4:ommerce. ^ - 

. Bvn, notxirkbftandmg etdty improcremeni 
that could be tituideiti the'ttianner of donVey- 
nig 'the prodn(|k>n& o:£ one co^ttry to adiother 
hy femd^f the^'fcicenrt^efiitoeife^ which attended 
it 'W«te^ <ib¥tous^ '^Oid uaavbidabie. It was often 
dangeit>ui; always expaafive, and tedious^ and 
fatiguing. ' A method of eofobmnication mora 
©afy^^d eitpeditiotis wa* ftmght, and the 5n* 
geiiuky of iHto gr-aduallydifeovered, that the 
rivet«j the arn^s ^f th^ fea, alnd eren the ocean 
kfelf/ wdM' deftined tb o^n and facilitate in« 
tercourfe wkh the -various regions of the earth, 
between-vrtiteh they iippear, ae firft '-view, to 
b6-fi]iaeed as Infuperabie barriers* Navigation, 
However, and Ihip-buikHng, (as I have ob* 
ferved in another work "*,) are arts fo nice and 

* Hift. of America^ vol. i. p. 2. 

compll- 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 5 

complicated, that thcj require the talents at sect. 
yKFcll as experience of many fucccffive ages, to ^* 
bring them to any degree of perfe^fon. From 
the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
lavage over the river that obftrufted him in 
&e cha^e, to the conftrudion of a vcflel ca* 
pable of conveying a numeroi^ crew, or a cont 
iideraMe cargo of goods^ to a diftant coaft^ 
the progrefs of improvement is inmtenfe. Many 
efforts ^i^id be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and mueh labour as weU: as 
ingenuity would be employed, before this ar- 
fduous and important tunlertaking could be ac* 
compfiflied. 

Ev£N after fome improvement was made tt% 
Ihip-building, the intercourfe of ngtions with 
each other by fea was far from being extenfive^ 
From the accounts of the earlieil hiftorians^ 
we learx^, that navigation made its firft efforts 
in the Mediterranean and the Arabian Culf, 
;and in them the firft a^ve operations of com- 
merce were carried on. From an attentive in^ 
f|feftion of .the pofition and form of thefe two 
great inland feas^ thefe accounts appear to be 
fiighly probable. Thefe feas lay open the con- 
tments of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and fpread- 
tng to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moft fertile and moft early civilized countries 
in each, feem to have been deftined by nature 

B3 ^9 
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3 E c T. to facilitate their communication with one an* 
!• other. We find, accordingly, that the firft voy- 
ages of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the mod 
, ancient navigators mentioned in hiflory, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how- 
ever, was not long confined to the countries 
bordering upon it. By acquiring early poffef- 
fion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extended 
the fphere of their commerce, and are repre- 
fented as the firft people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by fea with India. 

In that account of the progrefs of[ navigation 
and difcovery which I prefixed to the Hiftory 
of America, I confidered with attention the ma- 
ritime operations of the Egyptians and Pheni- 
cians ; a brief review of them here, as far as 
they relate to their conneftion with India, is all 
that is requifite for illuftrating the fubjeft of my 
prefent inquiries. With refpeft to the former 
of thefe people, the information which hiftory 
affords is flender, and of doubtful authority. 
The fertile foil and mild climate of Egypt pro- 
duced the neceffaries and comforts of life in fuch 
profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo inde- 
pendent of other countries, that it became early 
an eftablilhed maxim in their policy, to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence 
of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in de- 

teftation, 
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CONCERNING ANClEl^T INDIA. 7 

teftatkm, as impious and profane ; and fortify- sect. 
ing tfadr harbours/ they denied flrangers admif* i* 
fion into them % ' 

The cnterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, dit 
daihing the reflramts impofed upon it by thefe 
dontr^ifted ideas of his fubjeSs, prompted hint 
to render the Eg)'ptians a commercial people ; 
and in the courfe of his reign he fo completely 
accomplifhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to fome Hiftotians) he was able to fit out a 
fl^et of four hundred fhips in the Arabian Gulf^ 
which conquered all the- countries flretching 
along the £ry threan fea to India. At the fame 
time, hi& army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Afia, and fubje£):ed to his dominion every part 
of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; and 
croifing that river, advanced to the Eaftem 
Ocean ^ But thefe efforts produced no per* 
manent efFed, and appear to have beeii fo 
contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyp^ 
tians, that,, on the death of Sefoftris, they re« 
fumed tb«ir ancient maxims, and many ages 
dapfed before the comniercial connexion of 

• Biedor* Sicul. lib. i. p, 78. edit, Weflelii^ Amft. 
1746. Stmb. Gcog. lib. 5tviu p^ 114:6, A* edit* Cufaub. 
Araft. 1707. ' Diod, Sic. lib. i. pt 64. 

B4 Egypt 
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I AN HISTORICAL DISqUISITl^V 

s z c T« ^Egypt witb.India came ta b^of fiutf:h.knpi(>KtaiiG# 
l"^ ^ ;^tan^tanyq/pdc^iatbiaifiiCq[ii^ 

vThb hiftory of: the early maridme operations 
€f Phewcki are not involved i& the. £ime c^ 
IJ^ufity with thofe of Egypt. Every, oirona* 
fiance in the character and iituation of ihe Pb&> 
siicians was favourable to the como^ercia;!. ffiriu 
The terriiory which they pQHeiTed was o^dier 
large nor fertile. It vfu from copomerce only 
l^at ihey could dmve either opfuieoace or {ymoTt 
Accordingly, the tirade carried on by th^Phe- 
nician^ of l^oa aad Tyre, was axteofive ikud 
adventurous ; and, both in their msnners and 
|»olicy, tiM^ refemble the gtesA commercial 
ftates. of modem times; more than any; people ki 
the a^icient world. Among the various branches 
of tbetr commeree^ that with India may be re^ 
garded as one of the moft coafiderable and moft 
lucmtive. As by thdr fituatbn on the Medi* 
tqrraneaii, and the unperfed): ftate of navigation^ 
they could not attempt to open a direft com« 
munieation widi India by fea ; the enterptizing 
fpirk of commerce pfon^ted them to. wreft 
from the. Idumaeans fome commodious har« 
bours towards the. bottom of the Afi^bian Gulf. 
From thefe they held a regular • intercourfe 

s See NOTE I. at the cad of tbe Volume. 

with 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 9 

*urUh loi&k on the one hand, and wkh the Eaftero s e c r. 
and Southern coaftt of Africa on rhe other* x« 
The diitance, hovevefi from the Arabian" Gul£ 
to Tyre was conliderable^ and rendered the 
conveyance of goods to it by land carriage £b 
tedt(»ts and ezpenfive, that it became neceflQiry 
for jthem to take poffeiHon of Rbinocolura^ 
the neaxeft port in the Mediteiranean to the 
Arabian Gul£ Tiuther all the commodities 
krottght from India were conveyed over land 
by a route xwch ihorteri and more pradi* 
cable, tkinr that by wluch tb^ produftions of the 
£ail were carried at a fubfequent period fron^ 
die oppofite Ihore of the Arabian Gulf to the. 
Nile^* At Rhinocolura they were refliipped, 
an4 tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre^ 
afid diftribured, through the world* This, a& 
ii IS the Q^rlie/): route of conununication with 
India pf whi^h we haye any authentic deferip- 
tioui had fo many advantages over any ever 
known befc^ie the modern difcoveryof a new 
courfe pf i^avigatioh to the Eaft, that the Phe- 
nicians could fupply other nations with the ^;ro* 
dudions. of India in greater abundance, and at 
a cheaper rate, than any pepple of antiquity. 
To this circianfl;anc^, which, for ^ conliderable 
time, fecured to them •a monopoly of that 

^ I>!od« Sic. lib.i. p. 70. Strab. libtXYi, p. iiaS. A. 

14 trade. 
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ix> AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

trade, ^as owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of indiriduals, ' wftich rendered the 
^ merchants of Tyre, Princes, • and her traf- 
* fickers the Honourable oJF the Earth * ;" but 
the extenfive power of the ffcite itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vaft re- 
fources a commercial people poffefs, and what 
great exertions they are capable of making ^, 

The Jews^ by their vicinity to Tyre, had! 
Ihch an opportunity of obferving the wealth 
which flowed into that city from the lucrative 
commerce carried on by the Pfaenicians from 
their fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited 
them to aim at obtaining fome fliare of it. 
This they efFeded under ^ the profperous reigns 
of David and Solomon, partly by the conqueft$ 
which they made of a fmall diftrift ih the land 
of Edom, that gave them poffeflion of the har- 
/tx)urs of Eiath and Efiongeber on the Red Sea^ 
^nd partly by the friendfhip of Hiram, king 
of Tyre ; who enabled Solomon to fit out- fleets, 
which, under the direftion of Phenician pilots, 
failed to Tarfliifli and Ophir^ In what re- 
gion of the* earth we fhould fearch for thefe 
fefiiQus ports which furnilhed the navy of 



^ Ifaiah, xxiii. 8. 


" See NOTE II, 


' Swings, ix, 26. X, 22. 


' 


» 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. ts 

Solomon ^ith the varloi&s commodities enu- 
merated by the facred hiftorians, is an inquiry 
that has long exerdfed the induftry of learned 
men. They were early fuppofed to be fituated 
in fome part of India, and the JeWs were held 
to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopt- 
ed i$, that Solomon's fleets, after paiSng the 
ftraits of Babelmandeb, held their courfe along 
the fouth-weft coaft of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for 
its rich mines of gold and filver, (from which 
it has be^n denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers",) and abounding in all the 
other articles which compofed the cargoes of the 
Jewiih (hips. This opinion, which the accurate 
refearches of M. D* Anville rendered highly pro- 
bable", feems now to be eftablifhed with the 
utmofl certainty by a late learned traveller; 
who, by his knowledge of the monfoons in the 
Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the ancient 
mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets 
of Solomon took in going and returning, but 
has (hewn, from citcumftances mentioned con^ 

"* Notices des MSS. du Roi» torn. it. p. 40* 
» Diflcrt. fur Ic Payi d'Ophir, Mem. dc Litcrat. 
torn. XXX, p. 83, ^c, 

ceming 
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cerning the voyage, that it was not made to 
any place in India ^. The Jews, then, we may 
conclude^ ha\ne- no title to be Reckoned among 
the nations which carried on intercoorfe with 
India by Tea;, and if, from deference to the fen* 
timei^s of fome refpedable authors, didr claim 
9rere to be admitted, we know with certainty » 
that the commercial effort which they made in 
the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one, 
and that they quickly returned to their former 
fiateof unfocial leclufion from the reft of man<^ 
l^ind* 

, From coUefting the fcanty information which 
biftory affords, concerning the moft early at* 
tenets to open a commercial intercourfe with 
ladia, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefe of com* 
m^unication with that country^ under the guid- 
ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 
thdr own times, and with refpdd to which, 
they bad received more full and accurate intel« 
nee. 



T«E firft eftabliftment of any foreign power 
m India, which, can be afcertaincd by evideflce 
meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
Perfians j .and even of tKs v^c hive only a'very 

">J54ruce*8 Travels, book ik xlw 4. 

I general 
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gmftrai.and doubt&l accornit^ .Darius, the fan 9 b4CTw 
of Hyjhtfpes, tlioiigh-Taifed^ to the thrbtie of i* 
Pofia by <hancft* or ^y arsificev ^flelTcd fvich 
adlve afi4^ ent^rpj^zm^ tidents^ as reacted hiid 
ivonbjr of thaS^ high ftation. He eacanyned tfad 
i^f»tjit^pr6imim 6( his kingdom more dUU 
gettllf than any ofi his^ predeceflbrs, smd ea^ 
jplcHied regions of Aiki ^merly little known ^i 
Haigfbig :fub|e£ted to Ids doiaiidon. many of the 
coimtries idiich ^beich^. fputh*eaft from the 
Caipian fea toiwanisi the river Ofuisf his cusiq^ 
fity wasr excited to acquire a .more ixtenfive Z(aA 
accurate knowledge of India, on which they 
bdrdered^ Wifli^ this view he appomted Scylas: 
e£ Caryandtato take the. command of af^ua4 
dron fitted out at Gafpatyrus, in the.cotmury of 
Faftja, [die modern Pehkely,3 towarda itha 
upper part 6S the navigable courfej:>f the river 
Indus, and to fall doivn its ftream until he ihould 
. veaeh the ocean. TUt Scylax pesfcH^med, though 
it flioald feem with much. difEculty, and not*' 
witb&andiag mwy obftacles; for he fp^t no 
kfs than two years ^ and iix months in conducing 
his fquadron from the place whore he embarked^ 
to the j^rabian Gulf *>• The account which he 
gave' of the pojittloufnefs, ferdlfcyv^ and Kigh 
c^v^ion'rof that region of India thfc^gji 
which hi3 cour£^ lay, rendered Darius impadent 

9 Herodot. lib. Iv. c. 44. , : ^ Ib!d« c. 42. 44. . 
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to become mafter x>f :a ^ Country fo valuabk-^. 
This he foon accompHfhed.v tmd though hois 
coaquefis hi India fecmliot to: have extended 
beyond the diftrift wstfered by^die-Sai^ssi* y^^ 
are led to form an high idea. ti£ its;>'<)puieacb^- as 
well as of the number oritsifd»lbkaats',«in don-* 
cient times, whoi we learn that tbe^ tribute^ 
which he levifed. from It xwas near a third * patt 
of the whole revalue of tbi Pe^fian;m6haEchy ** 
But neither this voyage ofT&ylaJc^ nor: the con* 
qde&s of Dariut, to which it' gave rife, diifufed 
tny general knowledge of India* The Greeks, 
who were the only enlightened, race of men at 
that time in Europe, paid but little attebtion to 
the tranfaftions of thfe]pdople whom they confi-* 
dertd as. Barbarians^ efpeciaHy in oountrles far 
remote fromr their own y and Scylaxihad embeU 
iiihed the narrative of his voyage with fo many 
circumftances manifeftly ' fabulous % that he 
feems to have met with the jiid puniihuKfrtt to' 
which pcrlbns who have a notorious propenfity 
to what is marvellous are often fubjefted, of 
being liftened to with diftruft, even when they 
relate what is exadly true. " 'i\ - ' 

About an hundred and iixty joears after;, t^e 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes,: A^e^ander the G#e»t 

' Herod, lib. nu c. 90--96. Sec NOTE III, 
» Philoftr. Vita ApoU. lib. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of 
Olcarius Tzetzet. Cliibad. vii. vcrf. 630. 
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undertook his expedition into Indi^. T^e wild s & c t« 
&Uies of paffion^ the - indecent: ejtceffesx of intcsmt ^ ^^ 
pemxuied ^nd the oftefitsidous difplay$. of. ywixy 
tpo frequent in the. conduct of this extraor^ 
dinary man, have^ fo' degraded hta charader^ 
that the pre-eminence of his merit, either as a 
l^pinquerort a politician, or a legiflator, has'£el« 
dom beea juflly' eftimated^ ^The fubjed of mf 
prefent inqu&y leads me to confider. his operaf* 
dons only in onf li^t, but it will enable me,ta 
exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur and ex«* 
tent of, his plans. . . HeXeems, foon after his firft: 
fucceiles in Afia, to have formed the idea of 
eftablifliing an univerfal monarchy, and afpired 
to the ddmiriion af the fea, as well as of the 
land. Fi^om- the wonderful efforts of the Ty- 
rians ill their 6<vn defence, when left without* 
any j^y 'Or prbteftor, he conceived an high opi- 
nion of the fi^fources of maritime power, and of 
the weakh to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
ciaHy-tbat with India, which he found engroffed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to fecure 
this commerce, and to eftabliih a ftation for it^ 
preferable in many refpects to that of Tyre, as 
foon. as be completed the conqueft of Egypt, he 
foun^ a city' near one of the mouths of the 
Niltf;^- which he honoured with his own name; 
and with fuch atdmir^ble difcernment was the 
fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon be- 
came the greateft trading city in the jincient 
1 3 world J 
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SECT, world; and) tiotwithftandtng many fucceffive 
* *_ ^ revolutioM in empire, conaAued^ dui^ng elgh* 
teen centuries, to be the chief feat of ccmimerc^ 
with India \ Amidil the military operations td 
which Alexander was foon oi>ligcd tQ tuni his 
^t^tion^ the defire of acquiring the hicrad^ 
commerce which the Tytians had €arrk4 on 
With India, was not relinquifhed* Evmts fooli 
occurred, that not only coiifirined 8nd.a(Ue4 
firength to this defire, but opened tt> him a 
profped: of obtaining the foverdgnty of thofe 
regions which fupplied the reft .of manWiid mth 
fo many precious commodities. 

After his final viftory over the I^erfianj, he 
was led in purfuit of the laft Parius, ; an4 of 
BefTus, the murderer of that imfori;<lnatfe mo^ 
narch, to traverfe that part of Afia trhich 
ftretches from the Cafpian fea beyond th^ riveir 
Oxus. He advanced towards the eaft as &r as 
Maracanda"", then a city of foihe note, .^nd 
deftined, in a future period, under thie moderrf 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an em-, 
pire not inferior to his own either in exteAt or in 
power. In a progrefs of feveral months througl^ 
provinces hitherto unknown to the Grcekst ia a 
line of march often approaching iiear to I|ldia# 
and aniong people accuftomed to much Inter'* 

* Hlft. of America, vol. i. p. 20* 

• Anian, lik c* 30. 
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coutfe with it, he learned many things concern- 
ing tbe ftare of a country * that had been long 
the'objeft of his thoughts and wiflres^y which 
increafedhis d^fire of invading it. Decifive and 
prompt m ill his refolutions, he. fet out froni 
Badria, and croffsd that ridge of mountains 
which, under various denominations, forms the 
Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an exprcffion of the 
Oriental geographers) which encircles Afia, and 
toiiftitutes the northern barrier of India. 

The moft praSicablc avenue to ev5ery couu/. 
try, it is obvious, muft be formed by circum- 
stances in i]tj» naFiMT^l fitijiation, fuch ^s the defiles 
which lead, throqgh pipuntains, the courfe of 
rivers, and the, places where they may be paffed 
with the grejiteft.eafe jywi fafety. In no placQ 
of the ^r^h is this Une of approach n)arked and 
defined n^pre coofpicuoiliily, than on the notth^ 
ern frontier of India; bfopuch that the three 
great invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in three diftant 
ages, and with views and talents extremely dif- 
ferent, adj^nced by the fame route^ with very 
little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
haying fjrft difcoyered the way. After pafling 
the 'mountains, he encamped at Alexandria 
•Paropamifana, not far from the mountains de- 

* Strabo, :a^v. p. xozi. A» ^ Arria^i jv. c 15. 

c . pomi- 
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nominated the Indian CaucaCusi by his hiftorians^ 
now known by the name cf Hindoo Eho*; 
and haying fubdued,or conciliated the nations 
feated on the north-weft bank of the Indus, he 
cro&d. the river at Taxila, now Attock^ where 
its ftream i» fo tranquil that a bridge .caa be 
thrown over it with greater eafe than jkt any 
other place*. ♦ « • 

After paffingthe Indus, Alexander, marched 
forward in the road which leads direftly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provicces.to the fotfth- 
eaft, now comprehended «Midef the genefatbanie 
of Ii^doftan: Bat, on the baif^ks of tb^Hydaf* 
pes, kfK)wn in modern times by the tiame of 
the Betah or Chelum, he was opp<:)fed b^ 
Porusj a powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. * The Var with 
Poru9, and the hcftilities-in .wbith-he was fuc* 
ceffively engaged with other Indian princes^, led 
him to deviate from his original route, and to 
^urn more towards the fouth-weft. In carrying 
on thefe operations, Alexander marched through 
one of the richeft and beft peopled countries of 
India, how caHed the Panjab, from the jfive 

.. * la the Xcootid edition. taS his MciQOir, Major Rennell 
^ives the mpdern names of the "Hydafpesj with fom^ v§- 
fiation in their orthography, Behut and Ihylam, 

* Refinell Mem. -p. 92. Sec NOTE JV. 

. • 7 ^ great 
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great rivers by which it i$ watered ; s«id as we sect. 
know that this march was performed in the ^ ^• 
l^iny feafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander's pei-feveiring fpirit, and of the ex- 
traordinary vigour and hardinefs of conftitution* 
which foldiefs, in ancient times, derived from 
the united effefts of gymnaftic exercife and mi* 
litary difcipline. In ev^ry ftep of his progrefs^ 
objeds no lefs ftriking than new prefented 
themfelves to Alexander. The magnitude of 
the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft have filled him 
with furi«rife\ No country he had hithetto 
yifited. was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable productions of 
nature and of artj as that part of India through 
which he had led his army. But when be was 
informed in every plaCe, and probably with ex* 
aggerated defcription, how much the Indus was 
inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld was furpafTed in the happy 
regions through which that great river flows, if 
is not wonderful that his eagernefs to view and 
to take poffeflion of them (hould have prompted 
him to affemble his jfoldiers, and t6 prdpofe that 
tliey flibuld refume their march towards that 

^ Strabo, Hb. xv. p. 1027. C. k natc 5. Caufab. 
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SEC T. quarter where wealth, dominion, and fame 
^* ^ awaited them. But they had already done fo 
much, and had fuffered fo greatly, efpecially 
from inceflant rains and extenfive inundations, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- 
haufted% and with one voice Aey rfefufed to 
advance farther. In this refolution ihty per- 
fifted with fuch fuHen obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though poffefled in the higheft degree of every 
quality that gains an afcendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
iflue orders for. marching back to Peirfia^ 

The fceneof this memorable tranfadlion iwas; 
on the ba©k§- of the Hyphafis, the modern' 
Beyah, which was the utmoft limit of Aleixander'^j 
progrefs in India. From this it is manifefl, that 
he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Pan- 
jab. Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a 
river anciantly known by the name of Hyfu- 
drus, and now by that of the Setlege, to which. 
Alexander never approached nearer than the. 
fouthern \>wk of the HypJiafis, where heereftei 
twelve ftupendows altars^ which .. he intqjided a^ 
a monunient of his exploits, and which, (if ,we 
u^ay believe the biographer of ApoUonius Tyar 
naeus) were ftill remaining, with legible infcrip- 

. « See NOTE V. * Arrian> v. c. 24, 25. 
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tions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited India, sect, 
three hundred and feventy- three years after I* 
Alexander's expedition •• The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to.Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred 
and fiftyr-nine geographical miles, in a ftraight 
Kne ; and Alexander's march, computed in the 
feme manner, did not extend above two hun- 
dred miles. But, both as he advanced and 
returned, his troops were fo fprcad over the 
country, and often afted in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exaftly 
meafured and delineated by men of fcience, 
whom he kept In pay for the purpofe, that he 
acquired a very extenfive and accurate know- 
ledge of that part of India ^ 

When, upon his ret!;irn, he reached the 
banks of the .Hydafpes, he found that the offi- 
cers to whom he had given it in charge to build 
and collefl; as many veffels as poflible, had exe- 
cuted his orders with fuch aftivity and fucceft 
that they had affembled a numerous fleet. A-s- 
amidft the hiirry of Nvar, and the rage of con- 
queft, he never loft fight of his pacific and 
commercial fchemes, the deftination of this 
fleet* was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 

« Phlloftr. Vita ApoUon. lib, ii. c. 43. edit. Olear. 
I-ipf. 1709, ? Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfiaa 
Gulf, that a communication by fca might be 
opened with India ?uid the centre of hh do- 
minions. ' 

The condudl of this expedition was com* 
mitred to Nearchus, an ofEcer equal to that 
important trull. But as Alexander was amhkiousi 
to acquire fame of every kind> ^nd fond. of en-^ 
jgaging in new and fplendid uadertukings, hq 
himfelf accompanied Nearchus ia his navigation,, 
down the river. The armament was, indeed, 
fo great and magnificent, as deferyed to ha 
commanded by the conqueror of Afia. It.waa 
gompofed of an army of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, and 
of a fleet of near two thoufand vefTels, various 
in burden and form ^ j on board of which one- 
third of the troops embarked, whik the re- 
mainder marching in two divifions, one on the 
light, and the other on the ieft^ of the river, 
Accompanied them in their pro^refs. As. they, 
advanced, the nations on eachiide were either 
compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. Retarded; 
by the various operations in which this engage4, 
him, as well as by the flow navigation of fucb a 
fleet as he conduced, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the ocean ^. 

f See NOTE YI^ * Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 
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* Alixakd^r's progrefs' in India, in this line s t d t. 
of diireftion/ was far more tronfiderable than ^ }[_ 
that Which he xnadef by the route we formerly 
traced j and wheti 'we attend ta the - various 
movements of Ills trbops, the number of cities 
which they took, and* the different ftates^ which 
they fuhd^ed, he may be faid not only to have 
vlfewedi'but to have explored, the countries 
tha^oiTgh which he pafled. This pan of India 
has bean fo little frequented by Europeans in. 
later times, that neither the pofition 6{ places, 
ior their diftances, can be afceftained with the 
latne accuracy as iti the interior provinces, or 
^ven In the Panjab, ' * But frdm the refearches 
of Maj(jr Rennell, carried on with no lefs dif^ 
cernntetit* than induftry, the dlftance of that 
•place' on the Hydafpes, where Ales^iandef fitted 
out his 0eet from/the ocean, c'annSt be lefs than 
, a thoufand Britifh mfles. Of this ex(enfive 
region a; confideraMe portion, particularly the 
trpper Bdta, ftretching from the capital of the 
ancient MalK, now Moultan, to Patala, the 
modem Tatta, is diftiiigliifhed for its fertility 
and ik>pulatiQn K 

Soon after he-rcachcd the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfjed with having accompliflied thi§ atduous 

» Renncn Mem. 68, kc, 

c 4 luider- 
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.S£.CT. undertaking, led his army by, Ja^ bftck to 
I- Perfia. The comnutod of the .fleet,. T/ridk.a 1:0a- 
fiderabl^ bpdy of troops on boardiof at^:be left: 
to Nc^clms, who,. after a xoaftiqg jfvoyage of 
feven months, conducted it fafely up the PeriiaR 
Gulf into' the Euphrates ^ . . . 

In. this manner did Alexander firfb open th^ 
knowledge Qf India to the people of Europe, 
and an.extenfive diftrict of it was furvcyed with 
greater accuracy than could have bcen.etpefted 
from the fliort time he remained in that country. 
Fortunately aix exaft account, not only of his 
military operations, but of every thing worthy 
of notice in the countries where they were car- 
ried on, was recorded in the Memoes or Jour- 
nals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed reached our 
times, but it is probable that the moft important 
fafts which they contained are preferved, as 
Arrian profeffes to have followed them as his 
guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition of Alex- 
ander * ; a work which, though compofed long 
after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age 
when genius and tafte were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the pureft times of Attic literature. 



k Plin. Nat. flift. Hb. vi. c. 23. Sec NOTE VII 
* Arrian, lib. 1. in proemio. 
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With f «f{)ed: to the general ftate of Iifdia, sect. 
^e l^mifrom thefe writers^ that or the age xif i* 
Alexttider, ^though there waft act eftablifhed 
an it any ^werfol empire, refembUng that 
which in modern time^ ftretched its dominion 
from the Indus almoil to Cape Q>morin» it 
was even then formed into monarchies of 
c5nfiderabV extent. The king of the Prafij 
was- prepared on the banks of the Ganges to 
^oppoie the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavahy, two hundred thoufimd inr 
fantry, two cboufand armed chariots, ^^d a 
great number of elephants".- The territory of 
which Alexander conftituted Porus the fovereign, 
is fakl to have contained £bven diftind nations, 
and no fewer .than two thoufand town» \ Even 
in the moft reftri^ed fenfe that can be given 
to the^ vague Jnde£i^te appellations of natiom 
and tqn^n^r ap idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of ppp^lation• As the fleet failed down 
the rlyer^ the country on each iide wa$ foi^d 
to be iWc. no refpeft inferior to that of which 
the government wj^ committed to PoruS* 

It was Iikewife from the Memoirs of the 
f^me officers that Europe derived its firfl 



» Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. aja. 
** Arrmn, lib, vi\ %• ^^ 
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authttitfc information ccwftceming the climate, 
the foa, the produflsofis, and the inhabitants of 
India ; arid in a country where the wianner^j 
the cuftoms, and eveii the dreft of the people 
^re almoft as permanent and invariable as th^ 
face of nature itfelf, it is -wonderful how exiaftly 
the defcriptiohs givfcn by Ale^iander^s ofBcers 
delineate what we now behold ih Iridfe, at 
the diftance of two- thoufand years, ' Th6 
ilated change of (ealbns, now known by thfe 
name of 'Mojifoons^-^ 'ihe periodical rains ; th6 
fwelling of the rivers ; the inundations which 
thefe occaiion f the appearance of the coUntly 
during their continuance ; are- particularly menv 
tioned and defcribed. ' No lefs accurate -are 
the accounts which theyliave given of the in- 
habitants, tji^^ir delicate and flender form, then: 
dark compleiion, their black uncurled hairj 
their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divififon into feparat6 
tribes or at/?/, th^ members of which- lievci' 
ihtermany, thecuftom of wives btirning tfiemw 
felves with then? deceafed hufbands^ and many 
other particulars, in all which they perfcftly 
refemble the moderti Hindoos. To ent'er into 
;iny detail with refpeft to thefe in this place 
would be premature ; but as the fubjefl:, though 
curious and irtterefting, will lead unavoidably / 
JRtQ difcuffions not well fuited to the nature of 

m 
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an hiftorical work, I fhall referve my ideas sect. 
concerning it for an Appendix, to be annexed '• 
to this Difquifition ; and hope tjjey may con- 
tribute to throw fome additional light upon 
the origin and nature of the commerce with 
India. 

•Much- as the Weffem world was indebted 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a fmall portion of 
that vaft continent which he explored. His 
operations did not extend beyond the modem 
province of Lahore, and the countries on th^ 
banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea^ 
Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree 
of accuracy which I have already d^fcribed ; and 
|t is a circumftance not unworthy of notice, 
that- this c)iftri3: of India which £uropean$ 
firft entered, and with which they were beft 
acquainted in ancient times, is now kfs knowi^ 
dian almoft any part of that continent*, neither 
commerce nor war, to which, •in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improve-* 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to^ fre- 
quent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to 
th« reign of the Maciedohian hero, India, we 

® llennellMem, 114. 
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^ E c T. have reafon to think, would have been, more 
!• fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro- 
pean dominion would have been eftabliflied 
there two thoufand years fooner. When Alex* 
ander invaded India, he had Something moTCj 
in view than a tranfieht incurfion. It was his 
objeft to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire ; and though the refraftory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that timet, to 
fufpend the profecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquilhing it. To exhibit a general 
view of the meafures which he adopted for 
this purpofe, and to point out their propriety 
^nd probable fuccefs, is not foreign from the 
fubjed of this Difqulfition, and will convey a 
more juft idea than, is ufually entertained, of 
the original genius and extent of political wif* 
dom which diflinguiflied thi$ illuflrious man» 

When Alexander bi?came maftey' of ^the Per. 
fian empire, he early perceived, tl^at with all th« 
power of his hereditary dominions,, r^^-inforced 
by the troops which the afcendant he had ac- 
quired over the various ftates of Greece might 
enable him to raife there, hp coiild not hope 
to retain in fubjeftion territories fo extenfive 
and populous; that to render his authority 
fccure and permanent, it muft be eftabliflied 
in the affefltion of the nation? which he had 

fubdued, 
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fubdu^d, atnd maintained by their arilis ; and 
that m order to acquire this advantage, all dif- 
tindtions between the viftors and vanquiihed muft 
be aboliflied, and his European and Afiatic fub- 
jefts muft be incorporated, and become one peo- 
ple, by obeying the fame laws^ and by adopting 
the fame manners, inftitutions, and difcipline* 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and weli 
adapted to accomplifh what he had in view, 
nothing could be .more repugnant to the ideas 
and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence 
to which they were raifed by civilization and 
fcience, that they feem hardly to have acknow- 
ledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
fpecies with themfelves. To every other people 
they gave the degrading appellation of Barba- 
rians, and, io confequence of their own boafted 
fuperiority, they ffferted a riglit of dominion 
over them, in the fame manner (to ufe their own 
expreiEon) as the foul has over the body, and 
men have over irrational animals. Extravagant 
as this pretenfion may now appear, it found 
admiffiori, tp the difgrace of ancient philofophy, 
into all the fchools. Ariftotle, full of this 
opinion, in fupport of which he employs argu- 
ments moie fubtle than foiid% advifed Alex- 



P Ariflot. Polit. I. c. 3 — 7. 
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ander to govern the Greeks like fubjeas, and 
the Barbarians as flaves ; to confider the formet 
as companions, the lattter as creatures of an in- 
ferior nature^. But the fentiments of : the 
pupil were more enlarged than thofe of his 
mafter, and his experience in governing niieft 
taught' the monarch what the fpeculative fcience 
of the philofopher did not difcover. Soon 
after the viftory at Arbcla, Alexander him- 
felf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his officers, 
affumed the Perfian drefa, and conformed 
to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to 
imitate the manners of the MacedonianSy to 
learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
telifli for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally 
ftudied and admired. In order to render th^ 
union mote complete, he refolved to marry one 
of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives 
for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
moft illuftrious Perfian families. Their nup- 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and 
^ feftivityy and with high exultation of the con* 
quered people. In imitation of them, abovct 
ten thoufand Macedonians of inferior rank mar* 

ried Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander 

» 

^ Plut. de Fortuna Alex* Orat. i. p. 302. voL yii* edit. 
Reifke. Strabo, lib. i. p. n6- A» 
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gave nuptial prefents^ as a teftimony of his ap« sect. 
probation of tbeir condud '• > i« 

' But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to >, 
unite hi» European and Afiatic fubjiefts by the 
moft indifibhkble ties, he did not truft entirely 
to the fuccefs of that meafare for the fecurity 
of his new conquefts* In every provinc* 
which he fubdued, he made choice of proper 
ftationS) where he built and fortified cities, in 
which he placed garrifons, compofed partly of 
fnch of the natives as conformed to Ae Gre- 
can manners and difeiptifte, and partly of fuch 
eS his European fubjeds as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice, and wifeed for 
repofe, and a permanent eftabli(hment. Thefe 
cities were numerous, and ferved not only as 
a chain of pofts to keep open the communica- 
tion between the diCerent provinces of his do* 
minions, but as places of flrength to over-awe 
and curb the conquered people. Thirty thou- 
&nd of his new fubje£ts, who had been dif- 
ciplined in thefe cities, and armed after the 
European fafliion, appeared before Alexander 
in Sufa» and were formed by him into that 

.** Akriaa, lib. yiI c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 304. 
See NOTE VIIL 
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compaft folid body of infantty, known by the 
name of the Phalanx, which conftituted the* 
ftrength of a Macedonian army. But in order 
to fecure entire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to reader it more effed:ive, be ap* 
pointed that every officer in it entrufted with 
command, either fuperior or fubahern,* ihould 
be European. As the ingenuity of mankind 
naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories eipploy numerous 
bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, m 
forming the eftabli(hment of thefe ^oops, 
adopted the fame maxims ; tod, probably with* 
oat knowing it, have modelled their battalions 
of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alex- 
ander did his Phalanx of Per.^s. 

The farther Alexander pulhed his conqueRs 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may 
be confidered as the centre of his dominions, 
he found it neceffary to build and to fortify a 
greater number of cities. Several of thefe to 
the Eall and South of the Cafpian fea are men- 
tioned by ancient authors ; and in India itfelf^ 
he founded two cities on the banks of the Hy- 
dafpes, and a thinl oa the Acefmes, both ma- 
vig^ble rivers, which, after uniting their ftreams, 

fall 
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fall iiito the* Indus ''. From the choice of 
fuch (itu9iion&> it is obviousi th&t he idtefaded, 
by means of' ihefe cities, to keep open a com- 
numicatioor with India, not only by landj^ but 
by fea/ It. was chiefly" with a view to the latter 
of thefe objects, (as I have already obferved,) that 
he examined the navigation of the Indus with (6 
much attendon. With the fame view, on his re^ 
turn to Sufe, he, in perfon, furveyed the cdiiVfe 
of the Euphrates and Tigris and gave direfkiontf 
to remove, t^e catarads or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Perfia, induced by a pe-< 
culiar precept of their religion, which enjoined 
them ta; guard with the uliinoft care againft 
de£UUng any of iJie. elements, had conftru&ed 
near ^he mouths of th^e riv^s, in order to 
ihut out their fubjedls froip any acCefs. to the 
ocean % By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he propofed, that the valuable com* 
modities of India Ihould be conveyed from 
the Perfian Gulf . into the interior parts of 
his Afiatic dominions, while by .the .ArabiaA 
Gulf tfiey ^ould be carried to Ale:i^andria> a&.d 
diftributed to the reft of the world. ' i . 



^ Set NOTE IX, 

7- 

& G&AKO 



*,Arrian, libe vi. c. 7. Stfabo, Kb. 3tvi, p. 1^74, i<f* 
Sec NOTE X. 
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QiCAKP and ^lexteqfive as thefe fchemes werCy 
tibe psfcauticms epiployed, and th^ ^m^gp^ 
Sfh^ts n^^ for carrying ttiem into eaoscuUaa^ 
werc:£cK various and So proper> that Alexander 
had good reafon to enteftain Oainguine. hop^a 
of their proving fnccefiiful. At the time when 
the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers obliged him 
to relinquilh his operations in India# he was 
not thirty years of ^ complete; At ihis ea^ 
terprizing period of Ufe» a prince^ of a fpirit 
fo a£Uve, perfevering) and indefatigablie, mud 
have foon found means to refume a fa« 
vourite meafure on which he had been long 
iixtent. If he had invaded India a fecond 
time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hoftile and 
unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep by 
nations and tribes of Barbarians, whofe names 
had never reached Greece. AH Afia, frotn 
the ihores of the Ionian fea to the banks of 
the Hyphafis, would then have been fubjeA 
to his dominion j and through that immenfe 
ftretch of country he had eftabliflicjd fuch a 
clhain of cities, or fortilSed ftation$% that his 
armies might have continued their niarch with 
fafety, and have found a regular fucceffionof 
jnagazixies provided, for their fubfxftenge* . Nor 

• Sec NOTE XI, 
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ygroxM it hare been difficult for him to bring S £ C T^ 
Into the field forces fufficient to have atchieved i» 
the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 
tenfive as India. Having armed and difci*. 
plined his fubjeds in the Eafl: like Europeans^ 
they would have been ambitious to imitate 
tmd to equal their inftruftors, and Alexander 
might have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty 
domains in Macedonia and Greece, but front 
the vaft regions of Afia, which, in every age, 
has covered the earth, and aftonilhed man-^ 
kind with its fturaerous armiesi When at the 
head of fuch a formidable power he had reached , 
the confines of India, he might have entered 
it under circumftances very different front 
thofe in his firft expedition. He had fecured 
a firm footing there, partly by means of thd 
gaitifons that he left in the three cities which 
he had built and fortified, and partly by hi» 
^llismce with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two 
Indiaa princes, won by Alexander's humanity 
aiKi beneficaice, which, as they were virtues 
feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of car* 
tying on war^ excited of courfe an higher 
degree of admiration and gratitude, had conti* 
liued fteady in their attachment to the Mace^* 
donians. Re-inforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well a« by the 
experience which he had acquired in his 
pa former 
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former Gampaigns, Alexander mull have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where every in- 
vader, from his time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely deaths 
In confequence of that, however, events took 
place, which illuftrate and confirm thejuftnefs 
of the preceding fpeculations and conje&urefc 
by evidence the moft ftriting and fatisfeftory. 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
genius of Alexander had kept united and in 
fubjedion, no longer felt his fuperintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
and parcelled out among them. From am- 
bition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they 
foon turned their arms againft one another ; 
and as feVeral of the leaders were equally 
eminent for political abilities and for military 
ikill, the conteft was maintained long, and 
carried on with frequent viciffitudes of fortune, 
Amidd the various convulfions and revolutions 
which thefeoccafioned, it was found that the 
meafures of Alexander for the prefervation of 
bis conquefls had been concerted with fuch 
fagacity, that, upon the final reftoration of tran* 
quillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 

to 
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It) be cftabliflied in every part of Afia, and not 
one provinGe had fhaken off the yoke. Even 
India, the moft remote of Alexander's con- 
quefts, quietly fubmitted to Pytho the fon of 
Agenor, and afterwards to Seleucus, who fuc* 
ceflively obtained dominion over that part of 
Afia, Porus and Taxiles, notwithftanding the 
death of their benefkaor, neither declined fub- 
miffion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor 
made any attempt to recover independence. 

DuRiNd the contcfts for , power and fupe^ 
riority among the fucceffors of Alexander, 
Seleucus, who, in every effort of enterprifing 
•^ambition, was inferior to none of them, having 
rendered himfelf matter of all the provinces 
of the Perfian . empire comprehended under 
the name of Upper Afia, confidered thofe 
countries of India, which had been fub- 
dued by Alexander, as belonging to that por- 
tion of the Macedonian empire of which he 
was now. the fover.eign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun- 
try, partly with a view of eftablifliing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb 
Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 
D 3 fgvereignty 
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fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation 
on the banks of the Ganges, threatened ' to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territo- 
ries bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems 
to have been fplcndid and fuccefsful, has reached^ 
our times. Ail we know of it is, that he ad* 
vanced confiderably beyond the utmoft bound- 
ary of Alexander's progrefs in India % and 
would probably have proceeded much farther, 
if he had not been conftrained to ftop fhort 
in his career in order to oppofe Antigonus, 
who was preparing to. invade his dominions at 
the head of a formidable army. Before h^ 
l^egan ^ his march towards the Euphrates, ht 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in con-.- 
fequence of which, that monarch quietly tc» 
tained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the powers and poffeffions of the Macedonians 
feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forty* 
two years after the death of Alexander. 

WjTH a view of cultivating a friendly inter* 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megafthenes, an officer, who, from his hav^ 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition in* 
tP India, had fome knowledge of the ftate of the 

^ . t See NOTE XII, 
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country, aad the manners of its inhabitantd, an^ s c T^ 
fetit him as his ambaflador to Palibothra \ ik <• 
thb faittous capital of the Prafij^ fituated oil 
the b^Uiks of the Ganges, Megafthenes refided 
feveral years, and vras probably the firfl Euro^ 
peaa who ever beheld that mighty river, far 
fuperior to any of the ancient continent in mag* 
^litude'', and no lefs diftinguiihed by the fen> 
tility of the countries through which [it flows* 
This journey of Megafthenes to Palibothsia made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extentof (Coun- 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know«i 
ledge ; for Alexander did not advance farther 
towards the fouth-^aft, than that part of the 
river tiydraotes or Rauvee, where the modem 
city of Lahore is fituated, ahd PaUbothra^ the 
fite of which, as it is a capital pofuion in the 
geography of ancient India, I have Invefligated 
with the utmoft attention, appears to me the 
feme with that of the modern city of Allahabad, 
at the confluence of the two great rivers, Jum*. 
na.and Ganges ^. As the road from Lahore to 
Allahabad runs through fome of the moft 
cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the 
more the country was explored the idea of 
its value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Me* 
gafl;henes obferved dtmng his progrefs to Pali« 

" Straboy %. ii. p. 12I9 &c* Arnan, Hill. Ind. paflim. 
» See NOtE XIII. f S#e NOTE XIV. 
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§ ]&c T, bqthra, and his refidence there, made fuch aft 
h impr^fBotx upoii his own mind, as induced him 
to publiih an ample account of India, in order 
to makq his countrymen more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its importance. . From his writ* 
ings the . ancients feem to have derived ahnoft 
HI their knowledge of the interior ftate of 
India, and from comparing the three moft 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
^trabo,. and Arrian, they appear manifeftly, 
from their near fefembiance^ to be a tranfcript 
of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes 
yfds fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled 
with this tfuths which he related many extra* 
yagant fi&ions ; and to Jiim may be traced 
up the fabulous tale^ of men with ears fo large 
that. they could wrap thetnfelves up lii them, 
of others with a fingle eye, without mouths, 
withpul: nofes, with long feet, and toes turned 
]>ackwards, of people only three fpans in height, 
of! wild mea with heads in the ftiape of a wedge^ 
of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, and 
inany other things no lefs wonderful*. The 
^xtra(9:s..from his narrative which have been 
tranftnitted to us by Strabp, Arrian, and other 
^ivjiters, feqm not to be entitled to credit, unlefs 
^h^n they are fupported by internal evidence, 
gnd confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 

? Strabo, lib. XX. 1932. A. 1037. C' 
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liTithoTs, or when diey coincide with the expe<* E c T# 
rience of modern times. His account, how* ^^ 
ever, of the dimenfiofis and geography of India, 
is curious and accurate. His defcription of 
the power and opulence of the Prafij perfeftly 
rcfembles that which might have been given 
of feme of the greater ftates in the modern 
Indoftan, before the eftablifhment of the Ma^ 
homedan or European power in India, and is 
confonant to the accounts, which Alexander had 
received concerning that people. He was in* 
formed, as has been already mention^id, that they 
were prepared to oppofe him on the banks 
of the Ganges, with an army confifting of 
twenty thoufand cavalry, two hundred thou* 
fand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots* j 
and Megafthenes relates, that he had an audi- 
ence of Sandracottus in a place where he wa$ 
encamped with an army of four hundred thou- 
fai:^ men **. The enormous dimenfions which 
he affigns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles 
in length, and two in breadth, and furrounded 
by walls in which there were five hundred and fe» 
vent^ towers, and fixty-four gates, would pro-, 
teably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they 
were not now well acquainted with the rambling 

* Dlod. Sicul. lib. xyii. p. 23a. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c, 2. 
^ Strabo, L*b. x v. p. 1035, C. 
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9 £.C T« manoer in which the xities of India ate built, 
^* and did not know with certainty that, both in 
former and in the prefcnt fimes, it might bead 
of cities ftill more extenfivc % 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandra- 
cottus, and another of Daimachus to his fon 
and fucceflTor Aliitrochidas, are the laft tranfac- 
tiohs of the Syrian monarchs with India, of 
which we have any account **♦ Nor can wq 
cither fix with accuracy the time, or defcribe 
the manner in which their poffeffions in India 
were wreftcd from them. It is probable that 
they were obliged to ^bandpn that country 
foon after the death of. Seleucus \ ' 

But though the great monarchs of Syria 
loft, abQ\it this period, thpfe provinces in India, 
which had been fubjeft to their dominion, 
the ^Greeks in a fmalkr kingdom, compofed 
of fome fragments of Alexander's empire, ftill 
maintained an intercourfe with India, and even 
made fome confiderable acquifition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Sa&ria> 
originally fubjeft to Seleucus, but wrefted 
from his fon or grandfoo, and rendered an iu'* 
dependent ftate, about fixty*nine years after 



« Rennell Mem. 49, 50. * Sec NOTE XV. 

• / Juftin. lib. XV. c. 4. 
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the death of Alexander. Concerning the s e c T» 
tranfaftions of -this kingdom, we muft reft fa- ^ ^ 
tisfied with gleaning a few imperfeft hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that 
its commerce with India was great ; that the 
conquefts of the Ba£trian kings in that country 
were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfeif, and particularly that they recovered 
poffeffion of the diftrift near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued ^ Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Badria, carried 
on military operations in India with fuch fuc» 
cefs, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and proud of the conquefts 
which they had made, as well as of the .exteniivc 
dominions over which they reigned, fome of 
them affumed the lofty title of Great King^ 
which diftinguidied the Perfian monarchs in 
the days of their higheft fplendour. But we 
ihould not have known how long this king* 
dom of Badlria fubfided, or in what manner 
it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called 
in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defers 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them 
we are informed, that about one hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the Chriftian asra, a 

' Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin, 
Kb. xli. ^. ^. Sayer liiii, Hegnj Crxcor. BaAriani, 
pailini. 
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powerful horde of Tartars, pufhed from their na* 
thre feats on the confines of Chiha,' and obliged 
Xo move towards the weft by the preffare of a 
more nutiierous body that rolled on behind 
them, paffed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Baftria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks ^ there, after it had been eftablifh* 
cd near one hundred and thirty years ^. 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth . 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the. 
Gape of Good Hope, opened a new communi- 
cation with the Eaft, and carried their viftorious 
arms into every part of India, no Eutopiean 
power acquired territory, or eftabKflied its do^ 
minion there. During this long period, of more 
than fixteen hundred years, all fchemes of con-^ 
qucft in India feem to have been totally relin- 
quiihed, and nothing more was aimed at by any 
nation, than to fecure an intercourfe of trade 
with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this inter* 
courfe was eftablifhed ; and it is not without 
furprife that we obferve how foon and how re-* 

^ Mem, de Literat. torn. xxv. p. 17, 5cc. 
K See NOTE XVI. 
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gulaHy the commerce with the Eaft came to 6 £ c T» 

be cdiried on by that channel, in which the fa^ i» 

gacity of Alexander deftined it to flow, Ptolemy, 

the Ton of Lagus, as foon as he toQk poiTeilio^ 

of Egypt, eftablifhed the feat of government in 

Alexandria. By fome exertions of authority, 

and many acts of liberality, but chiefly by the 

fame of his mild and equal adminiilration, he 

drew fuch a* number of inhabitants to this fa* 

vourite refidence, that it foon became a popu- 

lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved 

find had pofleflfed the confidence of Alexander 

moxe perfectly than any of his oflScers, he knew 

well that his chief objeft in founding Alexandria 

was to fecure the advantages arifing from the 

trdde with India. A long and profperous reign 

was favourable to the profecution of that objeft, 

and though ancient authors have not enabled us 

to trace the fteps which the firft Ptolemy took 

for this purpofe, we have a ftriking evidence of 

his extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in 

his ercfliing a light-houfe on the ifland of Pharos, 

at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria **, a 

work of fuch magnificence as to be reckoned 

one of the feven wonders of the world. With 

refped to the commercial arrangements of his 

Ibn Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more per** 

fe6t information. In order to bring the trade 



^ Sjrabo, lib, xvii\ p. 1 140, C. 
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with India, (which began to revive at Tyre, its 
antieht ftation^,) to centre in Alexandria, h^ 
fet about forming a canal^ an hundred cubits in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between 
Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not far from the 
fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac 
or eaftern branch of the Nile, by means of 
which the productions of India might have been, 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
cither On account of fome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work was never finifli- 
ed ; or from the flow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order to facilitate the communication with 
India, he built a city on the weft coaft of that 
fea, almoft under the Tropic, to which he gave 
the name of Berenice^. This new city foon 
became the ftaple of the trade with India K 
From Berenice the goods were tranfported by 
land to Coptos, a city three miles diftattt from 
the Nile, but which had a communication with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there 
are ftill fome remains ", and thence carried down 

* Strabo, lib. xvi. 1089. A. 

^ Strabo, lib. xvii. iijfi, D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ^ 
c. 29. 

* Sec NOTE XVII. 
» D^Anville Mem. de TEgyptCi p. 21. 
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the ftream to Alexandria. The diftance between 
Berenice and Coptoe was, according to Pliny, 
tyro hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and 
thie road lay through the defart of Thebais^ 
almoft entirely deftitute of water. But the at* 
tention of a powerful monarch made provifion 
for fupplying this want, by fearching for fprings, 
and wherever thefe were found be built inns, or' 
more probably in the eaftern ftyle caravanferas, 
for the accommodation of merchants °. In this 
channel the intereourfe between the Eafl and 
Weft continued to be carried on during twa 
huadred and fifty years, as long as Egypt re- 
maiAe.d an independent kingdom. 

The fhips deftined for India took their depart- 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to 
the ancient mode of navigation, along the Ara- 
bian fliore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,) held their courfe along the 
coaft of Perfia, either direftly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
. Indus, or to fome other emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India, which 
Alexander had vifiXed and fubdued, the com- 
merce under the protedHon of the Egyptian 
monarchs feems to have been confined for a 

» Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D.. 1169. 
, .. . confiderable 
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confiderable tinte, Aftetwards a more conve- 
ment courfe was followed, and from Cape Rafal- 
gate veflels failed in a direft courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu®, 'was 
the kingdopEi of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft ad- 
jacent to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 
the Greek monarchs of Badria ; according to 
Major Rennell ^, it was a port on the northern 
pArt of the Malabar coaft. Ancient authors 
have Hot conveyed fuch information as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty, which of 
thefe two oppofite opinions is beft founded. 
Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were 
the other ports in India which the merchants 
from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firft opened* As they failed in veflels of 
fmall burden, which crept timidly along the 
coaft, it is probable that their voyages 
were circumfcribed within very narrow li- 
mits, and that under the Ptolemies nd con- 
fiderable progrefs was made in the difcoyery of 
India \ 

From this monopoly of the commerce by 
fea between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was confpi- 

* L*Efprit des Loix, lib. jcxi. C. 7. 

t Introdua. p. xicxvu. 9 See NOTE XVIIt 

cuous. 
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i;uQU5* la. mftd^re tipa^s, acquainted with tk^ 8 c e f. 

rivalihip, there k hardiy aji^y circumftance in 
ancient ftory >vhkdi appears more farprifing, 
thaa fikat the fo(verdgns ^f Egypt fiiould have 
b^en permtfted to engrofs this hicrative trade 
without. cbmpetidon, or any attempt to wreft it 
out of th^ h^nds ; eipecially as the powerful 
monarcihs <yf %rig might, from the Perfian 
<}ulf» have cariied on an intercoiirfe with the 
£ime parte of India, by afhorter and fafer coui^fe 
of navigadbn* Different confiderations feem to 
liave indjuced them fo tamely to rdiinquifli all 
the obvious advantages of thts oommerce. The 
kings of Egypt, by their attention to maridm^ 
afl^irs, had formed a powerful fleet, which gave 
them fudi decided command of the &a, that 
they cottid haine crufhed with ea& any rival in 
trade. No commercial imex^oflude' feqms ever 
to have been carried pn by fea betw^e^ Ferfia 
and Indi^* The Perfians had fuch an infupe- 
rable averfion to that element, or were fo much 
afraid of foreign invajlion, that their monarcbs 
(as I have ahready obferved) obflru&ed the na- 
vigation of the great rivers, which gave accefs 
to the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works, '.A&. their fubjefts, however, Iverje no 
lefs defirous than the people around them to 
poiTefs the valuable produ^ions sffltd elegant 

js ,manu- 
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manufeftures of India, thefe were conveyed to 
all the parts of thdr extenlive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deftined for 
.the fupply of the northern provinces^ were 
tranfported on camels from the banks of 
the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the 
ftreara of which they were carried to the 
Cafpian fea, and diftributed, partly by land- 
caniage, and partly by navigable river$,, through 
the different countries, bounded on one bs^d by 
the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine 
fea '. , The commodities of India intended for 
the fouthern and interior provinces, proceeded 
by land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the 
great rivers, by which they, were circulated 
through ev^ry part of the country* This was 
the ancient mode of intercourfe with India, 
wjtnh the Per/ian empire was governed by its 
liativc princes; and it has been obferved in 
every age, that when any branch of cQmmeroe 
has got into a certain channel although it m^y 
l)e neither the ^ moft proper nor the mpft 
commodious one, it requires long time, an4 
confiderable efforts, to give it 2, differwt d{* 
reSion '. 

r Strabo, lib. xiu 776. D. Plin. Nat. Hift* Kb. tU 
c. 17. 

! Sc? NOTJE XIX. 
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To all thcfe reafons for fuflfering the monarchs sect. 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- I- 
fion of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an errot 
in geography extremely unaccountable, and in 

* which they perfifted, notw^thftanding repeated 
opportunities .of obtaining more accurate in- 
formation, believed the Cafpian fea to be a 
branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the 
kings of Syria ^ght hope by that means to 
open a communication with Europe, and to 
circulate through it the valuable produftions of 

' the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the 
navigation of which the Egyptian nionarchs 
feemed to confider as their exclufive - right. 
This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, 
when they became mafters of Afia. Seleucus 
Nicator, the firft and moft fagacioug of the Sy- 
rian kings, at the time when he was aflaffinated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junftlon be- 
tween the Cafpian arid Euxine feas By a canal % 
and if this could have been effefted, his fub- 
jefts, befides the extenfion of their trade in 
Europe, might have fupplied all the countries 
in the North of Afia, on the coaft of the 
Euxine fea, as well as many of thofe which 
ftretch eaftward from the Cafpian, with the 

* produdibns of ' India. As thofe countries, 

* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vu c. U. 
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t E t T. though how thinly inhabitccl by a mfferable 

*• race of men, deftitute of inJuftry aiifl of wealthy 

^'~"^~^' weri ih ancient times e2rtrcmeiy populous, an4 

filled wfth .great and opulent cities, this muft 

have been confideted is i branch of commerce 

of fuch magnitude and value, as to render the 

fecuring of it an objeft worthy di^ attention of 

^ tlje ihoft powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchy x^ Egypt 2^nd Syria 
Jjaboiired with, emulation and ardour tp fecure 
to their fubjeds all the advantages of the In-, 
dian trade, a power aroFe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the 
vigour of their military inftitutipns^ and the 
wifdom of their political coiiduft, having ren? 
dered them'felves matters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, 

A.c. 35. fubjefied Macedonia and Greece, e?:tended theit 
dominion over Syria, and at laft turned their 
yidorious arms againft Egypt, the only king- 
dom remaining of thofe eftabliihed by the fuc- 
freffors of Alexander the Great, After a ferie$ 
of events, which belong not tp the fubjeft of 
this Difquifition, Egypt wa$ annexed to the 
feofnan empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province hy Auguftus. Aware of its 

A. p. ^c. great importance, he, with that provident faga^ 
city \^hich ^nguiihes jfss ^har^er, not only 

referve^ 
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teferved it as one of the provinces fubjeft im- 
mediately to Imperial authority, but by various 
prccautionSj well known to every fcholar, pro- 
vided for its fecurlty. This extraordinary foli<. 
cjtude feems to have proceeded not only from 
confidering Egypt as one of the chief granaries 
on which the capital depended for fubfiftence^ 
but as the feat of that lucrative commerce which 
had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs fucb 
enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when 
brought into the treafury of the empire, a confi* 
derable alteration, both in the value of property, 
and the ilate of manners, in Rome iiXelf* 



«3 
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SECTION II. 

Intercourfe with India^ from the E/labliJhment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egypt^ to the Con-^ 
queji of that Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

E c T. T TP<^N the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, 
II, ^ and the teduftion of that kingdom to a 
province of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the fame mode, 
under their powerful proteftion: Rome, en- 
riched with the fpoils and the tribute of 
4hnoft all the known world, had acquired a 
tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the produftions' of 
India have always been held in the higheft 
eitimation. The capital of the greatefl em- 
pire 
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pire ever eftabliihdd^ in Europe, filled with s e c T» 
citizens, who had now no occupation but to 
enjoy .and diifipate the wealth accumulated 
by their anceftors, demanded every thiiig 
elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote 
region could furtiifh, in order to . fupporc 
ks^ pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To 
fupply this demand, new and extraordinary 
efforts became requifite, and the Commerce with 
India increafed to a degree, which (as I have 
obferved in another place ^) will appear aftonifh*- 
mg even to the prefent age, in which that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any former 
period* 

»■• 
Besibjbs the Indian commodities imported 
into . the capital of the empire from Egypt, 
the Romans received an additional fupply of 
them by another mc^e of conveyance. From 
the ^earlieft times, there feems to have been 
ibme communication between Mefopotamia, 
and other provinces on the banks of the £u* 
phrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftine, 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The mi- 
gration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inftance 
of this\ The journey through the defart, 

: ■ Hift. of America, vol. i. p. 25. . * Genet xi. xu. 

E A which 
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s fe 6 t. Which fepatated theffe countries, Was ihiich fa-^ 
cilitatfe^ by it& affording one ftatiort aboiinditig 
iWth \Vatcr, ahd cipaWe of iultivarioii, AS 
th* intercourfe iiicreafed, the poffeffion of* 
this ftatioh became ah bbjtfa of fo much 
itopoftance, that Solomon, wheii he turned 
his attehtion totiirards the extcnfion of cotflttierce 
ahibng hfe fubj^fts, built a fenced city there ^ 
Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernefe, 
ahd hi Greek one of Palmyra^ are both defcrip- 
tiVfe bf fts fituatioft in a IJwt adorftfed with palm- 
trees. This is not only pleiidfully fu{)plied with 
^aterj but furrounded by a portion of fertile 
land, which (thotigh of iio great extent) renders 
It a delightful habitation in the midft of barren 
fands and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy 
pofiiion, at the difttoc6 of eighty *five miles 
from the river Euphrates, and about one hun- 
dred and feveriteen miles From the neareft 
toaft of the Mediterranean % induced its in* 
habitants to enter with ardour into the trade 
of conveying commodities from one of thefe 

' I Kxi\gs, IX. i8-, 2 Chron. vni. 4, 

d In the fwmer edition, I ftated the diftance of Pal- 
myra from the Euphrates at fixty miles, and from the 
Medi'tennneaTi at two hundred and tbrce mfles. Int^ 
ihefc errors I was led by M« D'Anvflle, who, tn his M^ 
Htoire fur TEuphrate et le Tigris, a work publilhed in old 
age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From information 
communicated by Major Rennell, I have fubiUtUted th^ true 
«U&ances. 

to 
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to the other. As the moft valuable produ^ons sect. 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Per- ii, 
fian Gulf, are of fuch fmali bulk as to bear '— "v-*-* 
the expence of a long land-carriage^ this trade 
foon became fo confiderable that the opulence 
and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. Its go- 
vernment w^ of . the form which is beft fuited 
to the genius of a commercial city, republican ; 
and from the peculiar advantages of its iituation, 
as well as the fpirit of its iixhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence, though furrounded 
by powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under 
the Syrian monarchs defcended from Seleucus 
it attained to . its higheit degree of fplendour 
and wealth, one great fource of which feems to 
have been the fupplying their fubje£ts with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted 
to the irtefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra con« 
tinned upwards c^ two centuries a free ftat^ 
and its friendfhip was courted with emulation 
and fo&itude by the Romans, and their rivals 
ifor eoxpire^ the Parthians. That it traded with 
both, and particularly that from it Rome as 
well as other parts of the empire received the 
produftions of India, we learn from Appian, 
an author of good credit *• But in tracing the 
ptogrefs of the commerce of the ancients with 

« Appian. de BclloCivU. lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 

the 
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the Eaft) I (hould not have ventured, upon his 
fingle teftimony) to mention this among the 
channels of note in which it was carried on, 
if a Angular difcovery, ' for which we are in- 
debted to the liberal curiofity and enterprifing 
fpirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm 
and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the 
clofe of the laft century, fome gentlemen of 
the Englifh faftory at Aleppo, incited by .what 
they heard in the Eaft concerning the won- 
derful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the dcfart, to vifit them. To their 
afl:oni(hment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
fniles in extent arifmg like an ifland out 
of a vaft plain of fand, covered with the re- 
mains of temples, porticoes, aqueduds, and^ 
other public works, which, in magnificence 
and fplendour, and fome of them in elegance, 
were not unworthy of Athens or of Rome in 
their moft profperous (late. Allured by th^ 
defcription of them, about fixty years thereafter, 
a party of more enlightened travellers, haying 
reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater attcA- 
tion and more fcientific fkill, declared that what 
they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted 
ideas which they had formed concerning it *^. 

^ Wood's Ruins of Palmynl, p. 37. 

From 
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From both thefe accounts, as well as from sect. 
recoUefting'the extraordinary degree of power n. 
to which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, ''^'"'" 
Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms ; 
when Odenatus5 its chief magiftrate, was de- 
corated with the Imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eaft with 
Rome under one of its moft warlike Emperors, 
it is evident, jhat a ftate which could derive 
tittle importance from its original territory, 
muft have owed its aggrandizement to the; 
opulence acquired by extenfive commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the moft 
confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. But 
it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what 
Is inftruflive in the hiftory of paft times^ to 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have 
defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants 
who have rendered nations unhappy, are re- 
corded with minute and often difgufting ac- 
curacy, while the difcovery of ufeful arts, and 
the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of 
commerce, are paffed over in filence, and fuf- 
fered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, ^ 
trade never revived there. At prefent af few 
miferable huts of l^eggarly Arabs are fcattered 
in the couxts of its ftately temples, or deform its 

elegant 
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s £ c T, elegant porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating 
^^^ contraft to its anci^it magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their aftivity in order to fupply the 
increaiing demands of Rome for Indian com- 
modities, and vied with each other in their 
efforts, the eagerhefs of gaui (as Pliny obferves) 
brought India itfelf nearer to the reft of the 
world. In the courfe of their voyages to that 
country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could 
not fail to obferve the regular fhifting of the 
periodical winds or monfoons, aqd how fteadily 
they continued to blow during one part of 
the year from the Eaft, and during the other 
from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to tkis circumftance, Hippalus, the commsmder 
of a fliip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about fourfcore years after Egypt was annexed 
to the Roman empire, to relinquifli the flow 
and circuitous courfe which I have defcribed, 
and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by 
the weftern monfoon to Mufiris, a harbour in 
that part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a dif- 

covery of fuch importance, that in order to 

perpetuate thp njiemory of the inventor, the 

12 name 
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name of Hippalus was given t6 the wind s r c t^ 
which Enabled him to perform the voyage •. ^ i^ 
As this was one of the greateft efforts of na* 
ligation in the ancient world, aiuJ opened the 
t)feft communication by fea between the Eaft 
t3tnd Weft that was known for fourteen hundred 
years^ it merits a particular defcription. Forr 
ttunateiy Pliny has enabled us to giv^ it with 
^ degree of accuracy> which can ffeldom be 
attained in tracing the naval or commercial 
operations of the aiicients. From Alexandria 
•(he obferyes) to Juliopdlis is two miles ; there 
the cargo deftined for India is embarked on 
Ifhe Nile, and is carried tO' Coptos, which is 
diftant three hundred and three miles, and 
the voyage is ufually acqompliflied in twelve 
42(ySf From Goptos goods are conveyed by 
}and carriage to Berenice on the Ai^bian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
tp the conyenicncy of watering. The diftance 
between thefe cities is two hundred and 
fifty-eight mile^. On account of the heat, 
the caravan travels only during the night, and 
the journey is finifhed on the twelfth day. 
From Berenice, fhips take their departure 
^bout midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Pcelis (Gclla) at the mouth of the Arabian 

Jf ?enp. Mar. Erythr. p. 32. 

Gulf, 
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JB E cTf <julf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft 
^f of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty 
days to Mufiris, the firft emporiuin in India. 
They begin their voyage homewards earjy vx 
the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfw^rs to 
our December; they fail with a north-eaft 
wiad, ai\d when they enter the Arabian Gulf 
meet with a fouth or fouth^weft wi|id, a^d 
thus compl^tq th^ voyage in lefs than a year **. . 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, 
and of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, 
which was lik^wife frequented by the fhips 
from Berenice, as being both fo incomn\odiousfor 
trade on account of the fhallownefs of the ports;, 
that it ^became neceffary to.difcharge and take 
In .the cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable 
us to fix their pofition with perfefl: accuracy. 
This defcription applies to many ports on the 
Malabar coaft, but from two circumftanCes 
mentioned by him ; one, that they are not far 
diftant from Cottonara, the country which pro- 
duces pepper in great abundance ; and the 
oth^r, that in failing towards them the courfe 
lay pear Nitrias, the ftation of the pirates ; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that tf^y 
were fituated fomewhere between Goa^ and 

»^ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib- vi. c. f j. Sec NOTE XX. 

Telli- 
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^TclKcherry, and that probably the modern sect. 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the ^^- 
ancients, and Barcelore their 'Barace^ 

As HI thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when 
in its mod llovirifhing (late, this f^ems to be 
the proper place fpr inquiring into the nature 
pf th^ commerce which the ancients, particu- 
larly the Romans, carried on with that coun- 
try, and for enumerating the commodities mod 
in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode 
pf regulating it, were little attended to in thofe 
dates of antiquity, of whofe tranfaftions we 
have any accurate knowledge; their hiftorians 
liardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjeQ: 
of fuch fubordinate importance in their political 
fyftem, and it is moftly from brief hints, de- 
tached fafts, and incidental obfervations, that 
we cap gather information concerning it ^, 

In eyery age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceffity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufadures, fpices, and precious 
|lones, are neither objefts of defire tp nations 

» Introd. p. xxxvii, ^ Sec NOTE XXI* 

of 
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of fimple mannensy aor ane iuch nations ^potkS^ 
<d of wealth fufficiont Co purcbafe th^m^ {hit 
at the time the Romim?. became mailers of the 
Indian trade, they were not only (as has already 
lieen obferved) in that Jftage of fodiety when 
men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, 
or add to its fplendour, but they had acquired 
all the fajitaftic taftes formed by the caprice 
^d extravagance of wealth. They were of 
confequence highly delighted with thofe new ob- 
jefl:s of gratification with which India fupplied 
them . in fucb abundance. The productions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, feem 
to have been much the fam^ in that age as 
in the prefent. But the tafte of the Romans 
in luxury differed in many refpefts from that 
of modem times, and of courfe their demands 
from India differed conftder^ibly from our$. 

In order to convey an ideapf their demanda^ 
as complete as poffible, I (hall in the firft placQ 
make fome obfervations on the three ' great 
articles of general importation from^ India, 
I. Spices and siromatics, 2. Precious ftones 
and pearls. 3. Silk. And then I Ihall give 
fome account (as far ^s I can venture to do 
it from authentic information) of the aiTortment 
of cargoes^ both outward an4 hqiu^ward bpund, 

for 
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for the veffels fitted out at Berenice to different 
ports of India. 

L SpiCes and ardmatics. Froni the mode of 
religious worfliip in the heathen world ; from 
the incredible number of their deities, and of 
the temples confecrated to them ; the con- 
fumption of frankincenfe and other aromaticS 
which were ufed in every facred funftion, niuft 
have been very great. But the vanity of meii 
occaflbned i gteatet- confumption of thefe 
fragrant ful?ftances, than th6ir piety. It was 
the cuftom of the Romans to burii the bodies* 
of their dead, and* they deeltted it a difplay of 
magnificence, to ct>ver not oiily the body but 
the funeral pile on which it \<ras laid, with the 
moft coftly fpices. At the funeriil of Sylla, 
two hundred and ten burdens of fpices were 
ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of dnnamon and caflil 
at the funeral of Pappcea, greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced 
in one year. We cJonfuttie in heaps thefe pre- 
cious fubftanceis with the carcaffes of the dead 
(fays Pliny) : We offer them to the Gods only 
in grains ". It was not from India, I am aware^ 
but from Arabia, that aromaties were firft im- 
ported into Europe ; and foma of them, par- 
ticularly frankincenfe^ were productions of that 

« Ngt.Hift. lib. xii c. i8; 
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country. But the Arabians were accuftomed, 
together with fpices^of native growth, to fur- 
nifli foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial inter- 
courfe of the Arabians with the Eaftem parts 
of Afia, was not only early, but confiderable* 
By means of their trading caravans, they con- 
veyedtinto their own country all the valuable 
produftions of the Eaft, among which, fpices 
held a chief place. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities, fpices and aroma* 
tics of various kinds form a principal ar- 
ticle". Some authors aflert that the greater 
part of thofe purcbafed in Arabia were not 
the growth of that country, but brought fnorat 
India ^.. That this aiTertion was well-founded, 
4>pears from what has been obferved in mo« 
dern times. The frankincenfe of Arabia^ 
though reckoned the pecuUar and mod pre- 
cious production of the country, is much in- 
ferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eaft ; and it is chiefly with the latter, that 
the Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive 
demands of various provinces of Afia for this 
commodity p. It is upon good authority, then, 

" Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 2^. Strabo, Kb. ik 
p. 156. A. lib. XV. p. loiH. A. 
® Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1129. C. 
f Nicbuhr. Dcfcript* dc 1' Arabic, torn. i. p. 126. 
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that rfcstve mentioned the rmportatf6'it^6f fpic^s 
as one of the moft confiderable htkRchh.of 
dhtietik commerce with Ihflia. In the Auguf-- 
tan sigei sEn entffe ftreet in Rome feems to h^vt 
been occupied by thofe who fold frankincerife, 
pepper, and other aromatics **. 

11. PftECiotJS ftones, together with which 
peatls may be clafled, feem to be the article - 
tiktt in value imported by the Romans from'' 
the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenfion to be. 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely frdvA 
their beattty and their rarity, and even wherf 
eftithated moft moderately is always high* 
Bat among nations far a[dvanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only orhameritS but 
marks of diftinftion, the vain and the opulent 
vie To eagerly with one another for the pof- 
fefliott' df them, ^ that they rife in price to an 
e^otbitaht and almoft incredi]f>le height. Dia* 
raonds, though the art of cutting them vi^as 
imperfeftly known to the ancients, held an high 
platce in eftimation among them as well as 
among us. The comparative value of* other 
pfecibtiS' ftWies varied according to the diver- 
fity of ' taSftes and the caprice of fifliioh. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny, 



*» Hor. lib. 41. cpifl. i. 
F 2 
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and the laborious care with which he defcribes 
and arranges them % will afloniih, I fhould fup* 
pofe, the mod fldlfUl lapidary or jeweller of 
modern times, and (hews the high requeft in 
which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the 
Komans feem to have given the preference to 
pearls \ Perfons of every rank purchafed them 
with eagernefs ; they were worn on every part 
of drefs ; and there is fuch a difference, both 
in fize and in value, among pearls, that while 
fuch as were large and of fuperior luftre adorned 
the wealthy and the great, fmaller ones and 
of inferior quality gratified the vanity of per- 
fons in ipore humble ftations of life. Julius 
Csefar prefented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 
with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were 
in value one hundred and fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds ^ Pre- 
cious ftones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 
found not only in India, but in many different 
countries, and all were ranfacked in order to 
gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

f Nat. Hift* lib. xrxvii. • Sec NOTE XXII. 

t Plin. Nat. Hifk. lib. ix. c. 35. Sec NOTE XXIII.. 
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furniflied the chief part, and its produftions $ i 9 T. 
were allowed to be moft abundant, diverfified, ?^* 
and valuable* 

III. Another produftion of India in great 
demand at Rome, was filk } and when we re- 
colled the variety of elegant fabrics into which 
it may be formed, and how much thefe have 
added to thefpkndour of drefs and furniture, we 
cannot wonder at its being held in fuch eftims^i* 
tion l^ a luxurious people. The price it bore 
was exorbitant j but it was deemed a drefs too 
expenfive and too delicate for men ", and was ap- 
propriated wholly to women of eihinent ranl^ 
and opulence. This, however, did not render 
the demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the 
example of the difiblute Elagabalus introduce4 
the ufe of it among the other fex, and aqcuf- 
tomed m^ to the difgrace (as the feverity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this ef- 
feminate garb. Two clrcumftances. concerning 
the tralHc of filk ampng the Romany merit ob- 
fervation. Contrary to what ufi^ally ta^s place 
in the operations of trade^ the more general 
ufe of that commodity fe^ms not to have in- 
creafed the quantity imported, in fuch propor- 
tion as to anfwer the growing demand for it, 

■ Tacit. AniraL lib. ii. c' 3 j^ 

\ 
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and the price of filk ivas ^pt reduced dmru^g 
t|ie courfe of two hundred and fifty years frpu^ 
the time of its being firft known in Ijtpp^e^ 
In the reign of Aurelian, it ftill continued to be 
y^Jjjed^^pt its.iwei^ljt iji gold. , Thi?, it is pro-- 
baJDle, wf^s r o^iij^ to the mode in \vhi|:I]( jhat 
^op^q^o^j;^ was procjure4 by th? • mgrchaats pf 
4l(W^andTi?i. They had no direfl: intercqiirfe 
^j^h Cl^ipa^ thp pnly country in which th? fjlk- 
y^^m wj3.then rear:ed, and jts labour irpnderje^ 
dp., ^r^clt^ of cpmmeJTce. A|l the fijk wljic^ 
i^ PW5^%5^. '^ ^^^ diffexfjnt. ^ojt^ of Indij^ 
tji^t.t^igy.., frequented, wasr l^rpvght thith^. 
ijh |[VP? '<^f.;^fr? country ; ^ aja^ P^kfl frop^ fom^ 
4?IS^; ^ffr M' ^^ managing the filk-WQir^, 
^ pi;9du<fe of its ingepibus incluft^y ^ffl^^^^g 
th^^ . Chij^efe iv^s f(^anty, or the intermediate 
d^ler? fp^nd greater adyants^g? iij furnil^ipg. 
thp.Ti]^r^ef Q|:.Alex^^ with ^ fmajl c^uantity, 
a^ atn -jiigj^.j^rice, than to loy^i^j: it^ yalue-hy. 
increafing .^tlje fju^ticy. The other circum-. 
ftc^nce which I had in yiew is more extraor^ 
dmary, and ^ffords a ftriking proof of the im-. 
nerfeft communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, , and of the flender knowledge 
which ^.thpy; had of their natural prodi^ftions 
or . arts^ * , Much as the manufaftures pf l^lk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Qre^k *ind ftpmari authors, thpy had not, for 
' , feverai 
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ibvisral centuries alter the ufe of it became com- 
Bioii, any eertaia knowledge either of the 
|30Ufstrie8 to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of the man- 
ner in which it was produced. By (bme, filk 
9va6 fupp^Kgid to be a fine down adhering to 
the leaves of certain' trees Or flowers ; others 
id^giiiied it td be^ delicate fpeciee of wool or 
cMtOA ; and even rhdfe who had learned that it 
was the- work of an infeft, fliew, by thdr defcrip- 
tions^ tJiat they had no diftinA idea of the man^ 
aer in which it was formed'* It was in confe- 
q^iience of an event that happened in the fixth 
century' of the Chriftian ara, of which' I ftaU 
heres^er takt notice, that the real nature of filk 
became known in Kurope* 

' n^H^^ther commodities ufually imported from 
Ifidta, will hit meutioned in the SKscount, which 
I now proceed to give^ of the cargoes feut out 
and brought home in the (hips employed in the 
tirade with fHat country. For tlus we are in« 
dfttited^ to the Circumnavigation of' the £ry« 
thrsean Ses^ afcribed to Arri^n, a curfous though 
iliort ^eatife, lefs kuown than it dcferves tg 
\)tj and which enters into fome details con* 
(frning commerce, to which there is nothing 

* P«c NOTE XXIV, 
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fimUar in any ancient writer. The fird place 
in India, in which the (hips from Egypt, nrhiie 
they Ibllowed the ancient courfe of navigation, 
were aocuftomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported into. it wooU^ 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in cheq^^ work, 
fqme precious (lones, and fomis aromatied un* 
known in India, coral, ftontic, glafs Ti^<ils of 
different kinds, ibme li^A^ght fdver, mo^ey, 
^d wine. ..In return for th^<^»^^ey re<;eived 
fpices of various kinds, &pp|ures, and oth^r 
g^s, filk fluffs, filk thread, ^o(ton. cloths^, 
and bla<;k pepper* But a far more confiderabk 
emporium on the fame coail was Baryga^a, 
and on that account the author, whom I follow 
here, defcribes its fituation, and the mode of 
approaching it, with great minutenefs and ac- 
curacy, iltsr fituation cofrefponda -entirely with 
that of ]@i^r9^ch, on the great river* Nerbuddah, 
down the ^eam of which, or by land^carriage, 
from thjs great city of Tagara acrofs high moun* 
tabs ', aU the produftipnis of the interior coun- 
try were conveyed to it. The articles of im- 
portation wd exportation in this great mart 
were ea^teftfiye and various, fiefides thefe al« 
ready mentioned^ our author enumerates among 
the former^ .Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 

y See NOTE XXY- ? .See NOTE XXVI. 
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hrz&y tin, lead, girdles or faflies of curious 9 £ c T« 
texture, melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black *!• 
lead, gold and filver coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, 
myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both plain 
and ornamented with flowers, and long pepper \ 
At Mufiris, the next emporium of note on that 
coaft, the articles imported were much- the fame 
as at Barygaza; but as it lay nearer to th^ 
eaftem parts of India, and feems to have had 
much communication with them, the commo« 
(litiips exported from it were more numerous and 
more valuable. He fp<;cifies particularly pearis 
in great abundance and of extraqrdinary beauty, 
a variety of filk fluffs, rich perfumes, tortoife-^ 
fliell, different kinds of traniparent gems, efpe- 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, 
and of the beft (juality *. 

The juftnefs of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the 
J^bn commodities fubjed to the payment tff 
duties are enumerated "^^ By comparing iheTe 
two* accounts, we may form an idea tolerably 



. » PcripL Mar. Erythr. p. «8. ^ Ibid. 31, 32. 

^ * Digeft,lib. xxxix. tit. iv. J 16. Dc pubjicanw tt vcc- 
^igalibus^ 
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^ E C^r exaA, of the nature ahd extent of the trade, wthf 
p* India la ancient tioxes. . 

As the ft^te. of fodety and manners among 
the natives qf lodkv ii^ the >^^rlie(l period in 
vhich they are known, nearly refembled what 
wi«ob(erye among >their defcendants in ibt pre* 
imx age;;, their wants and deniand3 were, of 
^oUrfc, ranch the fame. Th^ ingenuity of their 
own artifts wefe fo able, to iiipply thefe, . that 
they ftppdlittl^in need of foreign maxm&£turc8 
or produ^ons, except fome of the ufefiil metals:, 
^hjch theiif own country did not furnifh in fufi- 
Qcie^t qi)9ntl(y ; and then, as now, it wasj moftly 
with gold and.filyex th^ the luxuries of the 
Eaft wer^ puych«J[e4* In two pirticuJars, hdw* 
fiver, Qwr-imporltattoRs from India .differ greatly 
from thofe of the ancients;../ ^hie drefs,i both 
pf the Greeks and Romans, was almoft entirely , 
woollen, which, by tbei* frequent: ufe of the 
warpi: bath, was rendered abundantly com- 
fiatr table. Thiir <::qnfumpitioii of linen and cot^ 
thn cloths was much inferibi: to that of modern 
times, when, thefe a&re worn by perfcns in every 
r?ink of life. Accordingly^ a great branch of 
modern importation from that part of India 
with wjikh the ancienta were' acquainted, i^ in 
fkce-^oods^; comprehending, under that mer-^ 
can tile term, the immenfe variety of fabrics, 

whiclV 
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vhich Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton; h. e c t« 
But, as far as I have obfervecj, we have no au» n- 
t|u)rity that will juftify us in flatiqg the andeiit ' 
importation of tl^efe to bp iff ^wy 4^gree con- 



In modern time?, thoi^gh it continues ftilj 
to be chiefly a commerce of lu:5Ufy that is c^r- 
liqd on with India, yet, together with the arr 
tides that minifter to it, we import,.. to a cour 
fiderable extent, various commodities, >.whiclj 
ar^ to be confidered mprely as tl^e materials of 
our domeftic manufafturies* Such are, the cot. 
t^n-wopl of Indqftan, the filk of China, and 
th^ falt-petre of Bengal. But, in the account^ 
of ancient importations from India, raw filk and 
u!k-thrpad excepted, I find nothing mentioned 
that could ferve as the materials of any home« 
manuia^ure. The navigation of the ancient^ 
never having extended to China, the quantity 
pf unwrought filk with which they were • fup^ 
plied, by me^s of the Indian traders^ appears 
to have been fo fcanty, that the manufadure 
of. it could npt make an addition of any moment 
to their domeftic induftry. 

After this fuccinil account cf the cpmmercfl 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed 
to inquire what knowledge they had of the 
pountries beyond the ports of Mufiris a^d Barace, 

th? 
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the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which 
I have hitherto traced their progrefs. The 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thraean Sea, whofe accuracy of defcription juf- 
tifies the confidence with which I have followed 
him for fome time, feems to have been little 
acquainted with that part of the qoaft which 
ftretches from Barace towards th^ fouth. He 
mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three dif- 
ferent ports, but gives no intimation that any of 
them were ftaples of the commerce with Egypt. 
He haftens to Comar, or Cape Comorin, the 
fouthemmoft point of the Indian peninfula ; and 
his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fq. 
conformable to its real ftate, as fhews his in- 
formation concerning it to have been perfefUy 
authentic ^ Near to this he places the pearl- 
filhery of Colchos, the modern Kilkg^re, un- 
doubtedly the fame with that now carried on 
by the Dutch in the ftreight which feparatcs' 
the ifland of Ceylon from the continent; ^s 
adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have beeA fityated pn 
the eaft fide of the peninfiila now known by 
the name of the Coromandel coaft. He de- 
fcribes thefe as anporia^ or ftations of trade * ; 
but from an attentive confideration of fome cir- 

* Peripl. p. 33, D'AnvilIe Ant. de PInde, 118, 6cc. 
. ^ Pcripl p.34. 
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cumftances in his account of them, I think it 
|irobabIe that the (hips from Berenice did not 
fail to any of thefe ports, though they were 
fuppUed, as he informs us, with the commodities 
brought from Egypt, as well as with the pro* 
dudions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfula ; 
but thefe feem to have been imported in country 
Jhips \ It was likewife in veffels of their own, 
varying in form and burden, and diftinguiflied 
by different names, fome of which lie mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, 
or kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near 
. the Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that 
river he places an iiland, which he defcribes as 
fituated under the rifing fun, and as the laft 
region in the Eaft that was inhabited *. Of all* 
thefe parts of India, the Author of the Circum- 
navigation appears to have had very flender 
knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary iiland, 
and from his not attempting to defcribe them, 
but from his relating, with the credulity and 
love of the marvellous, which always accom- 
pany and chara£terife ignorance, that thefe re- 
mote regions were peopled with canQibals, and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms ^. 



8 Pcripl. p. 36. 
' Ptripl. p. 35, 
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s.£ c T. I HAVE, been induced to befto\rf this attenition^ 
II* in tracing the courfe delineated m the Gircuta-- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the 
Author of it is the firft ancient writer to whom 
we are indebted for any knowledge of the 
eaftern coaft of the great peninfula of India, or 
of the counfries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who cqmpofed his great work on geography 
in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the 
moft eaftern parts of it, was Kttle known. He 
begins his defcription of it with requefting th6 
indulgence of his readers, on account of the 
fcanty information he could obtain with refpe£f 
to a country fo remote, which Europeans had 
feldom vifrted, and many of them tranfiently 
i^nly, in the fundions of military fervice. He 
obferves, that even commerce had contributcdf 
little towards an accurate inveftigatioh of the 
country, as few of the merchants from Egypt 
and the Arabian Gulf had ever failed as fs* 
as the Ganges ; and from men fo illiterate^ 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con- 
fidence could fcarcely be expefted. His de- 
fcriptions of India, particularly its interior pro* 
Tinces, ate borrowed ^hnoft entirely from the 
Memoirs of Alexander's Officers, with fome 
flender additions from more recent accounts, 
and thefe fo few in number, and fometimes fo 
inaccurate, as to furnifli a ftriklng proof oi the 

4 fmall 
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fmall progrefs which «he ancients had made^ sect. 
from the. time of ^Alexanderi ia exploring tijat, i^-. 
country. When an author, poffefled of fuch 
difcernment and indultry as Strabo^ who vifited 
in perfon»feveral diftant regions, that he might 
,b€ able to defcrihe them with greater accuracy, 
relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean by one 
mouth-, we are warranted in concludmg, 
-that in his time there was either no direft na- 
vi^tion carried on to rhat great river, by the 
traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this 
voyage was undertaken fo feldom, that fci- 
ence had not then derived much information 
from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
elder Pliny, who flourifhed about fifty yeara 
later than Strabo* As in the (faort defcription 
of India, given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows 
the fame guides with Strabo, and feems to have 
had no knowledge of the interior country, but . 
what he derived from the Memoirs of the Of* , 
ficers who ferved under Alexander and his im-^ 
mediate fuccelfors, it is unneceifary to examine . 
his defcription minutely.. He has added, how- ^ 
ever, two valuable articles, for which he was 
indebted^ to more recent difcpveries. The one 

\ Sewi))o> Ub. XV. 101 1. C. 
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is the account of the .new conrije of nftv^atv^^ 
froto the Arabian Gulf to the coafl of^i^al^bfini* 
• tl^e nature and importance of wbkli l^^hw^r 
^ixfiiidy eMplained. The other:i9. a^d^€ari|itkin'. 
oft the ifland of Taprobana, which lJiseA\ j^m^: 
fi<ipT particularly, after inquinnj;' .in^.^if^'j 
Ptolemy has 'contributed towards oi^.Jk|io9le4g<i : 
of fhe ancient ftate of the Indian ^cgshrffi^ttk.;. Im«. 

TnovQH Ptolerny, who pubK{h«d Jj|s iKorks*: 
about fourfcore years after Pliny, fgeti^ to.have-^ 
been diftinguifhed. for hi« perfevel^ingjndttftiyi*' 
and talent for arrangement, rather tban^^fiir .^aa . 
inventive genius ; geography h^Svboc» more in"* 
debted to him for its improvement,: tban.ta any * 
other philofopher. . Fortunately for that'fcieatei •' 
in forming his genera! -fyftein of geo^phy^-he 
adopted the idea^^ and iajitalcd- the-praaOSce oE *. 
Hipparchus, who lived naar.fow.iiiBdrad.yeaij^':^ 
before his tim^.^ ; T^atv greifc .pUifa&faphi^^ jwaa.'^ 
the firft who attenc^tadtoiimaM.-aicdtaloguerof^i 
th^ fta^s. In or.der-i^ af<3eriain.'tfiriri:}wr^ 
in the heavens with acg^racy, he/incafored theii' -^ 
dt(Unce from certaiji^^iinpl^s q£ th«:iffh0ft, !co]tl^/^^ 
puting it by degrees^ ;eiihj^r froi»:-*aftr tarwttft^nir 
or *from north tQ fouth^jj.The: fiirirtA&taaavddiuc^ 
nominated the longitude of the ftar, the latter . 
its latitude. This mode he found to be of: &di,: 
utility in his aftrphoipicar refeajxbes,,tbat he^ 
applied it with rib '161s happy VflfeiEl to geogra* 
V . - phyj 
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fUff iindit is a aifcamftince wdtthy of ndbWd, i b^'cPA 
ctfeat .it v«ft by oMfervfrig' and 'defcfi^iig^'ttfe _ ^>^ 
faestirens^ men were firft taught to "Meafute iatid 
jdeitii^ite vthe eartif )with exa^nefs; Utiis mi^ 
ih0d«i3£:fixmg. the poMoh of placj^s, iiiventeil 
by HipfpGtn:hus/thoiiig& known tocher j^e6gr<^ 
pher«ii^#edii his. time and that bf Ptotemyv 
uid meatibhed badh. by Sttabo* and by Bihy'^ 
.icBis: in0tL employed ty .any' of th^tttr- bf fbii 
tieglc^ jjhe moil piobable^ account': kerns to 
iie^!:tfaaty' as none^of them wei-e aftrondtnetSi 
they did not fully comprehendl all the advaht^ 
tagcs geography might derive froln this inven- 
tion"., Thefe Ptolemy,- who had devoted a 
Ibiug' ^life. to thie improvement ofyafttoiiQmy, 
ti^cQre^csJ as well as ' pi-aftical; . perfeftly dif- 
'clirn^'y. imdj as in both Hipparchiis was his 
^tfe, *he, in his famous treatife on geogra* 
pliy, "defcrfbcd the , different parts of the earth 
agcbrding *to their longitude and latitude. Geo-^ 
^raphy yra& thus eltabUfhed upon its proper prin* 
ciples, and intimately connected with aftronoml* 
ciA obfervation and mathematical fcience. ^ This 
Work of Ptolemy foon rofe liigh in eftimation 
among the ancients ^. During the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifiqns oi 

^ Lib« 11. ' Nat«^. lib. ii.'c. lu 26. fp. 

•See NOTE XXyiL :.<» ^Cf NOTE XXVIlL 
o Ptolemyt 
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4^a]|^tiPfitits. f&f fcieciccii . .On the lOTvivat rai&« 
|»«f9vHK^il fpirit Qfcioqxifry.jn^iiuciifitoAi^ 

^^.gP^gfaphy was. .ca^asniified' andrMogmzcdj 
;^hAl fdefttific: laaguagft whidbt he firffi'iendered 
g^eti), cpotiaues todaenfedv and tterpofitton 
&f pl?^^ ii.ilill aficertainied7n'tbe faane dHlfftft 
a?^4 .fiftTOpendiQus. mannet^^by fpBcifyylg...theii: 
JpQgkuck.iafiCd latitude. : ' 1 .:.' v.i'> 

• Sfor rafisfied with' adXyptirig the geheral' prihi 
tiples bf "Hipparchus, Ptotepiy emuJiated^Hbim 
111 the 'applic^tibn q£ them ; and, a^ thatVphllo-. 
ibphefhad surranged all the conftellatibns,. he 
ventured ,upbh what was no Jefs jaVdupus. to 
furvey aU the regions of th^* earth' wH^ 
then known, . and v^ith mmute aii'd boji ^4^- 
cifion he fixed the loh£ntude'ahalatitia<ie'orr\ht 
liioft remarkable places, in each of them. All 
his determinati9ns, however, are not la be coi^- 
fidered^ a^s. the refult of actual obfervation;, noj 
,did' Ptolemy publifli tl^em as fuch., . J^tt.Tonor 
mical ' fciehce 'vfes confened, at that time, to 
a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was- little vifitfedi-^and imperfeftly^ ^e- 
fcribfed* : The' pofiiidn of^^a-fmall number of 
. ..' I ' i> places 
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^ti^ffGERNi^o, ANCIENT irroiA; l| 



^Weei'^&My hi* 1j««i "fiiea ^wTth^ny degree 6f 
■^rfety. Prtfeniy"W» therefbre 'oBfigei '(i) 
^^^WlAeMtienries ahd ftifveys-of iHeRoman 
«a»J^, ■w^icfi' ihe pottical wirdom''b(' tha^ 







m^^, 'fie hka^ nbftiiig oft v^hkh he could rely, 
but the journals and reports of travellers. Upon 
thefe all his conclufions were founded ; and as 
fte.>efidea in IfiScxanAm zli time tirheh'the 
fcradefroaii'thataaty to India twis ciitied ota to 
-its utmoft extent^ this fitmtioii nlight have 
Ksen >e:q>e£l:^ to St^rd him the means of pro* 
t:urmg'ttn{$te Itlf^i-k^tibn cbhcerxiing it. But 
'&khkt fto» thfe im|>erfed: mkiinfer in \«*iich that 
txkmtry '^Sis explored in his time,- or frotii- Mi 
phcmg too mitch confldence ixi the reports 6i 
|)erfi99tii^ who^had 'nfitcd it with Ettle attentioii 
ViT difciSfnmfeilt ^, his gfeiiefal deliiieatiofi of the 
form of the Ihdiari continettt U the mott ef- 
ftS6feou4 thdt h^ beili itanfittitted io us' from 
^liiquity. By aif aftoJiilhiri^ miildke, lie has 
iSfiide the jy^riihfula of India firetch from the 
Sinus Barygazehui, or Gulf of Gambay;i frorti 
Veft ta eaft^ inftead of extencfing, dccbrdih^ 
to its real direftion, from north to fouth^ 

> See NOTE XXIK. i OcogV. Bb. i: c. i'). 
< Sec NOTE XXX.' 
'^-'^i 0.2 This 
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AN aiSTCVllICAL DISQJJISITip>I 

This errpr,wUl^Ff>ear t^ jmoire u^accoua^dzhle^ 
when we recollect .that M^afl^nes bs^<piil|^ 
UOied. a meafur^itni^m rof . the Iiid^ii f^mn^^ 
which approai^hes ne?tr j^o its^ t^u^ 4imenfi(^ 
and t|iaf^ thi?, ^^:hep:iddq^l^^^j^ ya* 

nations, py pratofthpa^^ r Strabp^. .J9|^ 
Siculus, and Pliny^ who wrpte, prior to t^ftag^ 
of Ptolemy.'.. r .. r . v , 

, \AffTHoiiOH. Ptolemy was. led to fbritt fiicfc 
an errpneous opinibn; concerning, the general 
dimenfions ( of th^ Indian continent^ :hisr in^ 
fqrm^^tion w^h .refpeffc to (hiQ cotmtry in detail^ 
^d the fuuatjLon, of particular p^Qe3^, was mort^ 
accurate; and. he is^ the firft. ajt^thw po&IGbd 
of fuch knowledge a^ enail;>]cd him tp.traice tlif 
fea-coaft,. tp jnention/ the mod aoted places 
fituated' upon itj; and to fpecify the ^ongitu^ 
and latitude of each from Gape Comorin ea^^ 
ward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient navi- 
gation. With regard to fonie diftrifts, jjar- 
ticularly along the eaft fide of the peninfula 
as far as the mouth of the Ganges, the ac;- 

counts which he had received feem to have 

, , , ■ . . . 

been fo far exafl, as to cprxefpppd mor« nearly 

' Strabo, lib. xv. lojo. B. Arrian^, Hift. Indict 
c. 3, 4. . Dicxi. Sicul. lib. ii. 14S- PJia. Nat..Ha^. 
liUvi: c. 21.. Sec NOTE XXXI, 

perhaps 
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CONCERNIKG ANCIENT INDIAl 8y 

y i tl i a fti -with tbeaflual ftatc of the country, 
tftM tlicl deAsriptions which he gives of any 
cftfifef part ^of India. M. D*AnviIIe, \frith hisr 
uftial iiidtiftry and difcemment, has considered 
the principal ftatioAs as they 0e fi!xed by him, 
and finds that they cotrefpond to Kilkare, Ne« 
gapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, Ma- 
fulipatam. Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreigiv 
to the objeft of this Difquifition, to enter into 
fiich i.minme detail; but in feveral jnftances 
tve may obferve, that not only the conformity 
of poiitiop, but the iinuiarity of ancient and 
modem names, is very ftriking. . The great 
fiver' Gauveri is' by Ptolemy named Gbaberis; 
Arcot, In the intcnbr country, is Arcati Regii* ; 
daid probably the whole coafl has retetVed its 
ptekAt siaose of Coromandel from Ser Man- 
dulanij or the kingdom of Sora^, which is fitu- 
ated upoii it % 

Ik the courfe of one hundred and thifty^fij^ 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of* Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
.India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an acceffion of new informa- 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he rpentionj^ 

r^'Ptolcrt. Gecgr. lib. vii. c. I, D'Anviile, Anti(j. 
dcTInd^, mi kg. 
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^fi. AN HISTpRICAX ms^iF^sirtiiQif 

s £ c Ti. db^nan^of fix d^S^ent mpufln of l^atimtw^; 

ii«; and. describes their pofitlp9$^.: liis di^lmisatimvt 

however, of that pjot of Ifi^h >Mbich Mfe?. 

I^yond the Ganges, is not Icfe errorte^S: ju iu; 

general ; form, thajn that yrhich^he gaji^e of^thc, 

peninfula, and bears as little rcfembhnce td thtsi 

adbual pofition of thpfe countrfe$* He venturifs^ 

ijevcrthelefs, upon a furyey of tb^m, fiaulaj 

to that. v!hich he had made of the other great. 

divifi^on rof India, which; 1 hiaye abready ex* 

amin^. : He n^entions. thi: places of note 

along the coaft, fqme. of. which, he. diftihgui^es) 

^s Emporta; but whether that' name was. given 

to them, on! account of theirJ being:, flaples. oii 

trade tp . the natiyes, in their traffic xarriedi 

qjv frpm one diftrift of India to another, or - 

whether they were ports, tp which veflfels frbm. 

the Arabian Gulf reforted direftly, is not fpe- . 

clfied. The latter I fhould think to.be. the. 

idea which Ptolemy means to convey ; but 

thefe regions . of India were fo remote, and, 

from the timid and flow courfe of ancient 

navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 

bis information concerning them is extremely 

defeftive, and his defcriptions more obfcur?, 

inore inaccurate, and left confornlable to the, 

real ftate of the country, than in any part of 

^is geography. That peninfula to which h^ 

gives the name of th^ Golden Gherfonefirs, 

he 
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be dtKheatcs as if it' ftf etched dlreiMj fr<!)bir $ti\l 
ndctlk to fouth, and fiates- the latitude^ of SabangJ ^^^l 
Eittpoliuitt, iW' fodthem .<«tfemityy thwe^dlP 
grew beyond • the line* To the -eaft of thJr 
paunfula he places/ ivhat he, callr the ^Teaf 
Bay)«and, in* the moft remote part of it the ftatioh 
of .Cali^ray the utknoft boundary of natigsttioil' 
ii|.''.'ajpcient t^mesl, tb which he affigns no lefif 
than eight d^ree^ and a half of fouthehi lafir- . 
tude. Beyond this^ he declares the daitfa to 
be altogether unknown, and'afierts that thehaid* 
xmm then'ee! to the weftward, and fbeithes' ii^ 
t^iat diredion until- it joins the promolitarjr ol^ 
PraflUm in Ethiopia^ .which, according^ to.hit^ 
idda, terminated the continent of Africa t6 
ih6 fQuth^ In confequence of this crrtor, ncr 
lefs unaccountable thaii enor^ow, he omfbhave 
believed the Erythrceao! Sea^ in itb whc^ extent 
from the' cdaft of Africa' tb that of Garhboda^ 
to be avail bafoh,. witfaMt aby commahic^tR4r 
with the ocean •* 

Ou* of the ci£^fiUk)ii df thdftf wild* idfts, ' 
hk wfekb th^ a^c^miiti oi^igharsuit of fabulous trst^' 

t'l^cdam; 6<6^. W. v&. c. 3. 5. £i'Anti&i A^' 
04 Tellers 
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^t AM . HISTOIlICAi MSQlJISITIOlf 

S*'* *€ ilifidrrfaivclOTdlv^ the gte^rap^y-of Ptolany/ 
l ^ M^iD'AiwaJIevii?! itltempte4 T;tD .briag oxderj 
and^ with iQuch ingMuity, he ba$ formed opi^ 
itfons with refpeft to fome capital pofittons, 
WiWcb hai^e theappearanee of betng well founded. 
T^:|)eiunfula of Malacca is, according to him^ 
^. Ooldcn Chcrfonefus of Ptolemy j but, iiw 
{{^ of the dhredioR which he has giveait, we 
Hiaw'that it bends fome degrees towardi tho 
^, .and that Cape ds Romaiua», its fouthera 
^^Sdiimty, is^ more than a degree to the nqrcb 
oH.tbc Un€u The Gulf of Siam tie confidert 
atfifbe. Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the pofition^ 
oii^e eail fide of. that Bay, corlrefponding to 
Gstigara, is adually as many degrees to the 
north X)f the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be 
fdttth of it« Beyond this he mentiens an iidand 
cfty^ to which he gives the name of Tbiap^ ar^ 
Sioss Metropolis. The longitude which . he af- 
figns to it, is one hundred aqd dghty degrees 
f^Qigr h^ firft meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, 
aiij^ js die utmoft point towards the £a(^ to 
Mjy^rti ^be rWd^fs ba(jL %dvan(;ed >y, (es^.. |ts . 
l^Wlfcd^<4ie i;alf^ula^i^ to be tbre% df g?ees fe^jjfh 
of the fine. If, with M. D- Anville, we con- 
clude > ^e j^tujL^i^n of Sin-hp^, in tj>e weflbegi 
P^Jtfff t^e, :^ipg499^. pf Cochin^Ch^oa,. to J>C;, 
tJi«>jli?fi'Wj^i$^^ 3Btolei»y.*Jia*r 
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CONOXICI^HIII AXtdBVT IMDIA^^ I9 

oTfiirs^^ ie»Tp]^ of Ptoten^ concensbg^:>dNr 
t^ndte^an^ t^Ma; hav^ been r^d^ared tmfri 
oMfpl^ii^v'by'atn^k^ti opinio of modem' 
time$:aifgra£tad ::i^n them. Sinae, the mo(t 
diftatitt^ftuitdn ineiiiii)!^ in bis geogr^ph^y hflfi 
iSacfa-lt^iieat reiemblatice m foand ta Cbiin, tlie^ 
naimfby^^Gfa the'greateft and molt ci^8i2e(i^ 
csttfite in ^die £aft is known to Europ^i^^ 
that, QfK)n^h^r' firfr acquaintance with it,^ dief- 
baftily^condtided them to be the fame f and 
of confei{ti«nce it;wasXu]Spofed that Chma 5ras 
known to the ancients, thoiigb no pomt feemsr 
to be nfOre afccttained, thaai ttait they nef«r 
advaaced^ by fea beyond that boundary whiclf 
I have allotted to their navigation, 

Havinct thus triced the difcbveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fliall next 
examine^ what additibnal knowledge of tluit 
country they Required from their progreft 

*/PtoIeinI Geogr. lib. tii. c. 5. D'Anffflc, Limkei 
da' Mcinde conudes 'Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem. 
df^^t^iteratv it9c:xii. ^41 &c. Ant disl'Inde^ ^oppkni^.L 
ijffyte. gee NOTE XXjail. 

tiy 
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^ AN HISTWUCTAL. msajmSEDIOM 

siEtt TX byHandl :Itap{»3ais:(aKLIiaflfe?fbi^erty selifie^^ 

1^2' tiiat there .vas du irlideaaiarieddifr^aarl^rtwitib India) 

" through the provinces that ftretch along: it«r 

northern frontier. Its various produdions and 

i»lfiu£i£i:wes were jvrdfi/^oited bjr land«ca^i^^ge 

into tb^iqt^irior parts' of th^ Pci^fiaDi dominions^ qr, 

\)^a:e QQiiveyed) by means of ttie navigable xi)(pr9, 

MrWcb flpw through. the Upp^r:^ia^^to*the Gat 

I^ Sea and from that. to th^ Euxinet Vfbih^ 

tfafi fuccefibrs of Seleucua ^retained the dominion' 

oj^ th4 Ead; this' cQntinued tot be the, mode of 

fvpirfymg: their fubje£ts *itft tha.oommoditiet 

of India.. When the Romans had ^rtended^ 

tfieii: Gonqueih: fo far that the Euphrates wa$i 

thavEai^erii Jiimitl of their, empiroj;. tbe^. found 

this:tfadfe ftill eihibliihed, andasiropeD^d^to them^ 

a;new commumcation v^ith^ the Eaft,^ by meansi 

of which they' received an addkidnaL fup)^- of 

luxuries, for which they had^ac^uited' the higteft^ 

reWh, it became an objeft of their policy to 

proieft and) encourage, it. As the progrefs of 

thfttnravans or companies of merch^itSy^ which; 

trwelled towards the countries whence they * 

. received the mod vahiable mfnufa^utes^ par^^.- 

ticularly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, 

and rewlered dangerous by the F^rthians> who 

hadr afcqnired) pbifeifion o£ ail the pr^vindea > 

whiefa^e»rend ifibha^he CafpiaaS^a to thai part'> 

of Scythia or Tartary^hi^^ borders on Clnniy 

•'^ the 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 91 

tbeR^inansendoavoured to render, this iotercourfe a £ c t^ 
moiB^ feciire by a negockition with one of the ^^* 
mOQSff cbs of that great empire. Of this finh. 
giri»- tra^fa^ipn there is, inde^, no veftige in 
che Greek or Roman writers ; our biowledge; 
of it is derived entirely from the Cbinefe hify. 
toriansy by whom we are informed th^t Aa^. 
toun, (thp Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) th^^^, 
king of the people of the Weftern Ocean^ fafit. 
aji embaiTy with this view to Oun-ti, who reigi^f^ 
over China in the hundred and fixty-fixth year; - 
p£ the Chriftian sera ^. What was the fuccefs; 
of this attempt is not known, nor can we fayi 
whether it facilitated fuch an intercourfe betweea 
thefe two remote nations aS; contributed towards : 
the fupply of their mutual wants.- The. defign, 
certainly wasj not unworthy of the enlightened, 
eitiperor of Rome to whom it i$ afcribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of 
the extenfive countries to the eaft of the Caf- 
pian Sea muft have been traverfed j and though 
the chief inducement to undertake thofe diflant . 
journies was gain, yet, in the courfe of ages, 

^ MemoiVc fur Ics Liaifons et le Commerce des Ro- 
niaias^ avec ks Tartares et les Chinois, par M* de 
Guignep; Mem. de Litcfat.. xxxij. 355, &c, 

there 
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^,^€ T^L ttee muft.have mingied'tmong *th€ ad^eiin 
3^ . tHrcrs, perfons of ' cufrfcipfitfy ^nd-^dbllhi^j who 
cooid-Him-their attifritioh ffom lidnitfictcial'tJb- 
jc&Rto thofe-o£ more- general contern. ' Fihcrtn 
themfuch information was procured, andfdbjclied 
to fcientific difcuflion, as enabled Ptolemy to give 
a defcription of thofe inland and remote regibns 
of Afia% fully as accurate zs that of feveraf 
ocmntrks, of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppofed to have received more dif- 
tm6i accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of 
Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis,' which, from 
various circumftances, appears to have been 
in the fame Situation with Kant-cheou, a city 
of fome note in Chen-li, the mofi: wefterly pro- 
vince of the Chinefe empire. This" he places 
in the longitude of one hundred and feventy- 
feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three degrees 
to the weft of Sinac MetropoKs, whieh he had 
defcribed as the utmoft limit of Ada difcovered 
by fea. Nor was Ptolemy's knox^ledge of this 
diffrift of Afia confined only to that part of it 
through which the caravans may be fuppofed: 
to have proceeded direftly in their route eaft- 
ward ; he had received Hkewife fome general 
information concerning various nations towar4& 

^ - »L'a).vLc.}r-)8. ' ■■"''' • •' 

the 
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die north,, wfiich^ ^ccprding tp the poAiiQn that s e c^t^ 
he gives them, occupied parts of the. grett ^^ * 
plaja erf Jartary, e»te9<^«g cpafideriiyy -beyoaA 
Lfi^ the capital o^ Thibet, :aa4ti^ x^&denoo 
<f;thief0alai Larau: . . : r , : . .' 

^ The. latitudes of /feyeral places in tl^$ part 
irf ;i^fia are fixed by. Ptolemy with fuch uaeora* 
ff^on .predfion, ttiat we, can hardJ^ .d^ip^t' <rf 
tl\dr^i(^¥ing;l>een aicertained by;a^v^4 S^lSir 
aticMO^^ put of; many inftances. of; thigc.X;ihaU 
fj^^ thre^ii ^ of pjiace^ fitus^ted Jn^vei^y^diffi^AQt 
parts,, ojf the country und^rjreyiew^ The lati*- 
tijde of Napjara, on the river Cophenes^. (the 
moder,^ Attock,) is, ^^ccordii;^: tq Ptolemy, 
thirty-twoi degrees and :ihirjy mtautes, which 
coindy^§,:P?e^ifely wit;h..the.vobftyvation of an 
Esft^rn,. geographer quioted fey .TflklD'Ahville** 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as 
iixed by hiip, is^ thirty-nine degVefes fifteen mi- 
nutes. According fo the Aftronomical Tables of 
Ulug Beg, the grahdron of Timur, whofe royal 
refidence was in iliat city, it is thirty-nine de- 
grees; thifty*fevcn minutes \ The latitude of. 
Sera Metropolis, ' in Ptolemy, is thirty-ei^t. 
degrees fifteen minutes j tfeat of Kant-cheou,. 

• EclairciffementS, &c, £ngli^ Traivfliition, p» lo.' 

a* 
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l«^^4lgtt»tfilfte« by the JeMt'-MiffioriiScf, ii 
^rty.fttiie Agrees. I liavti enumetafea''4h^ 
jfeikiw^ fexkiftfles of ;^frt tomiidchce of %iaU 
Ctiladk>b8 With Aofe eftablJffiea- by;nK)d 
fervations, for two reafons:-©rie, trickfafc ^hi?|f 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Afia 
bad feeen examined: with fomc ' cortfiderable 
degree of attehtion; the- otiier, liecatife^'f^fdil 
gtedt fatisfafl;ioh, after having feieeft tjbUg^ tB 
ittention feveral errors and deffefts in Ftoidfif^i 
geography, in-rehderittg jiiftfcii to a phtiofopih'ii^ 
who has .cofittibuted fo.miichi tbWards the^hiti 
prov^msnt of that fci^ncc. The faft^^ VfVSA 
I have produced aflford the ftWngeft dvidettce 
of the extent, of his mformatibn^ as well ati 
the jufliieft of hi$ coneliifions con^rfin^ coliil^ 
tries withiwbich, from their remote lituatbnly w^ 
might have fuppofed him ^ be lead ac^pisliated* 

ftiTHERTo I have confined my Tefearches 
concerning the knowledge whi<;h the an* 
cients had of India^ to the continent ; I return 
now to coniider the difcoveries which they had 
made, of the iflands fituated in^ various parts 
of the ocean with which it is furroundl^d, -and 
begin, as I propofed. With Taprobane, thegseat* 
eft and moft valuable of them. This ifland lay 
fo direftly in the courfe of navigators who ven- 
tttftd beyond Gape €om6rur, efpeciafly ^dien, 
14 according 
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^fS69(Kog td rfie^axicieift^nioac df;f4y^^ they «^E'c^f^. 
letiiSm' yciiittred^^Estt^ ftom the^cciaft, thsit its J ^'^ 
][ydfltitfni\cm6'-&bu^ muft-fctave " "^ 

i)6feri'j(}e{efriiftte3-'>^^ the ritmoft* precifioil. 
l^^e' is,\h6 wi^vfo: hardly any point Itt^'Ae* ^^8- 
gra^Hy bf^ thef^^'iii^^ more uhdfeLid^d and'iiii- 
WmiL - ^'MS^ of Ai^ia«iler \^^e 

Brott, tfte^ii^itbi at Taprobaire ^va^' uhknowti 
t«^^«iiibpe.--Ww^ 'of^'thfe'iAaiVfe'dr. 

xkm^i^i^' ff-lfeKnSS^lo -liave J^eh* ^^obtaii^, 

ffeybas ki€ntidrie**ii'ba tb^r ^dou^ts bf* fc 

1^^ ck^ feai^y beM<<^ tkem ^b* %6' ckfcribing 
:tbdi'lanie4flaii(!i^' Srtabo, the dt4teft i^^k^tmc^' 
. dbtaht^'^bm Whom we hi^^ any ^patiictiUir ae- 
^lifi^nt'^of it, s^ffibd^stthat it^w^ as latjgeaa. Bri- 
tain, and fituated all the diftaiRie of fevenidajr^, 
^according, to' foine [reportS) ancd.acccnidii^! t^ 
other, of 1 twenty: days: laiUng^ from the ibuthen|L 
battremity^dP "the Indian peninfula; frorai which^ 
Xroriftary to what is known to be its- real p^ 
lEtibn, he defcribes it as ftrctching toWatds th« 
weft above fite hundred ftadia^ * Pompom 
hius Mela, the author next in order 6B\im<:^ is 

'^ Strabo, lib; n. M4. B. iSo. B, 192. A. Kb. xv. toir. ]&. 

uncertain 
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anc^tain whe^hdr he ftouW^ qonfidcr Taprol^ 
as ^an -ifland, or "^as ^the begiiuu^g^ ano|!us: 
trdrla;. but as lio Verfpn* . Be. iay&> Tiad ever 



**^'*ff : 



Idtter opinion **• Pliny gives a, more ample^d^** 
fctipinon of Tapfobanje, which, xnftead of brjng- 

r^laj^g^, tp. it igi ^^^^\ ^f^}^}\^^ 
.en,um^era|ting the vai:ious ajifidiic^ 
.^ihe Qxeek writers,, he^in^ox^^^. pa, 4h^ ^^ 
l^f^Qr& were fent b£ a >;ib^ xif -^^ i^liji^^-^!^^ 
t|\^ smppror GJai^dius, fropx^ijfhom. % Rgiwaji^^ 
J^Aed feveral: things, c^iniiqrningit, .whkb«^iverf 
Igrmerly nnkiiowji ; p^rtiQi^^J^ tb^ tjb^e wei^ 
&re;^undrfid .towm )|n tb^ ifland ^ifi^^^ in ^ 
centrf of it i^ere m^ a lak^jLtir^. bwiHl^ii^ .^ 
f^jKcnty4ye,.«41e^, in 4rctiinf(?xejfcf^ ..TIrfiP 
^b^adors w^e ^fl^ihed .ajt *e gght, it^ jjfejp 
^eat ^ear ^nd l^f Bteiade^,^ b^djiog i^qfaSellatipii^ 
y^ii^j did not appear.in. tibeirj:^.^ and vwourt 
i^^noreamazed v^i^m they bebeldf thg^ihad^^ 
point towards the north, and the fun rife.ontb^k- 
left hand, and fet on their right. They affirnacd 
t9fV;^^^^^^^^H=9Wt*y the JW!9ni>f^^4©««fr 
%»? WitU tlie eighth. xUy^fter^^x^^^g^^^^^^ 
continued to be yifible only to the fixteenth% 
Iiti%ffiyi^irpg$o:godj3uijaiaho^ ibukiedligitf&p 



i^kiZi^ Z 3 If 'ii T ' 



I^S^iprbis, lib. ill. c. 7. ^^-Nat. HilL Vi^ vi. c. Z2. 
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COKCCfiNINC ANCIENT IND)A. 97 

as Pfiny idatmg ^11 thefe circumftaaces withbi^ « s 9^ Y« 
aiiQia^fdoiS) 1^ pardcularty that he 6o€$ not 
tve ^Aotice^ ^ that what the ambafladofi f\|^ 
ported ooiicernmg the appearance of th^^m^ffi^ 
could hot ^ke place i^ any region of the,f|tdiu , 

i ftrb?.5MY, though fo near to thfe age of Pliny; 

^ffHtisss; tQ ^V9 been altogether unacquainted with 

.lr% ^fQriptfon of Taprobane, or with th^ eMf« 

.b^Sj th^ ^ipperor Claudius. He places th^. 

jljl^d oppqfite to C^pe Comorin» at no gFe^f 

:^flftnce fii^m the contin^t, and deliQe^te* it; 

jli' flSfeeteljfrig from jdprth to/outh po lefs thfti' 

flffedx^ifgreiBi fwo of which he fuppofipn tp be; 

.^th A)f the Et}uator ; and If his reprefentatiQii' 

- cf Its iiteiiifiQois had been juft^ it was weQ m»i 

iJd«A^*^MHit 'ifs niagniriide tx> be compared tinHk' 

Buln^^ ' Jlgfttllemerus, 'Mjd wrdte alUtr'^ffUK 

IdMpf^,- ^ wa^ ^w^ BcqusSlntk with iih pso^ 

-^/wHfiders TajJtofbiane'^^* oftll' 

Itf^ds, and aitigns toBrit^d onty ffte fi^ttd'^ 



^I^OM i^his ((verfity of the ^esfcripriwir jpn 
tVjpicteiitijfitcr8,1t h not rurprii<ng tHjft ^ 

'♦(P^'Wirtii^fcf lyAa^le, Ant. ae rtaA^ *.>l^i/' 
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iSB Jtft^^.MlSTOAlCAt DISQUISITION^ 

•* ID a T. *l«oHems ihould have enterfsdned very diffirent 
^^ rfencbiifciits with fefpedt to the iilatiSf hi theTh- 
rfiaitiofaeaii which was to be donfidefccd as fhc 
f ficmer wfch ; the Taprobane' of the Greeks and 
Rbmans; \ As both PUnyland' Ptolemy dcfctfce 
it as lying in part to the fouth of the Equator, 
'Ktti<* Tearhed men hiaintain Suthatra to IJe* the 
'lliahd '^hich correfponds to tkh d'efcriptbli. 
VButthc 'great diftahce of Sumatra from the pe- 
^ninfttla of India does not accord with any ac- 
"count which the Greek or Roman- writers have 
'giren-of the fituation of Ta^robane, and' we 
ihaifr'^o ivideace that the navigation of the 
i'aneieats cvet extended fdfar as Sumatm^ The 
c^j&tikfn more generally; reedved id; that> the 
^^Tapiobane df .the ancknts is the iflaod of Cey« 
i:l6a;.anxl'fiQt only ita viciiiity ta.tlie^fionjtiae&t 
««&l9sdiii, but. the genevaX form of the jibiKJ^Tis 
^flej^«tf4 by Ptolefay, as rwtVi^.;tkmKpp^tk^ 
liff^i^wal. places in it, .mentioixed bjr hia^,^ efta- 
Jbl?^ ^ opinion -^otwithftandiag., fome* ex* 
tr?LQrdinary miftakes, of which' I ihall afterw^ds 
take notice) with a great, degree of certainty^ * 

mentionfed by Ptolemy, nugnt be ihewn (if ftcn 
.•«|.i4stfiii,j«few :W^a;iXOj<> >^^,±4kv^ 
aniKicj^biV'JflfWb iiktll%]jl|^i4fpi^Qieig?^/ < 
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j[}^» ai;plo];ing<:tJ)e ^^ijP^erfnt ^ p^r^ts ^iof . Ibda, ,f^ 

jnoA9 *e:Eaft, fcttWr .by!fe»;iw:/Ia94, I -ftpH 
jnfer, &iriLe/geiV9^ ij^arkafconfier^mg. thi3 ny>dp 
doTi %hich theirt^ifcoy^rieS JW^q iiy>B4u^^»; afld 
jdaRi;dcgi!et^ of; twiWflP^:^ is^lthirwJWc^ we m^y 
rely.Qfli the atcount§;¥ rthf?i»>:.Ww could no^ 
have been oflfered with the fame advantage 
4iiitik this ia^dUgatton was^' fimfhai. - 1 v * T 

'tv : ' : . !•' ^. ,1. ::\, ' J. ^^•...• ' . • -• 
*; JTui- art^of dflmept^g maps, iq^hibitmg either 
ith^^g^re of $he:f^bok earth,, s^s far as it had 
Jti^^ f^pl^edj pr^ that of partktij^r cQuncrigf, 
-teas iknown^^to tihe.'juficiems; } apd, without this 

^ Jiit^ o£ them to affift -the imagination, it was 
fHnpoiSt^ to faaye formed a dii^infi; idea* other 
cqf^e one or ^f the other. . Spmeof thefe xnaps 
^f^] ipentioned by Herodotus, and ot^er ^arlj 
^Qjr^k , writers.^ But no,, maps. pi;iorf to thofe 
tfi(^iSh.Twere formed in order to^ illij^ftrate the 
fg^Qgr^phy of Ptolemy, bave^rea€h«4 ou^:. times, 
•^i6 confequence of whi^b it is very.diffictik. to 
ixbnceive what was the relative. fituation o£ die 
^jdiferent places mentioned' by 'th^r.^aade^t 
igeogbapfaefs, . unlefs when it /.is ..predfely 
Qtfoertained by meafurement \ As Jooni^hsm- 
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ix-ci, %T«rf as thte thoHe bf ^larkihig; die fittisitioa 
^'^ of cadi placi by fpet^flag its IblftgltWte^^ 
' iatfttKk ths imnsflucd!, ^ind^t^M^ 'io'l^'^ 
iMlf i4op(^i ^^ pttfitJofl itfiHtii' tee ^ 
Ibfibed kk jCoiftpiMllbbs Md fiitefttifie tMUi^ 
#6^ mil'the fik^iil^ <iff ^ lMe«r> lAedwnl, «iii 

tdHmiffM ^ litittid« ftn3 iMigicadd of^£li>' 

Though Q»t aia^i«Bti peiteaiib^m dd^nte* 
Ifiig the ladtude and longtttnk of placiet uptffi 
^ fapifii fn'itteip^ «i(^ tibfe *odel)$B»-.f ^ it 
:#i^ % mtam of laftruaMlti reiy^ lAfttio^ -ill 
4iiSr e^tdftrttaion ito tftofe turn «le4) ftftdJt4l|^, 
^t A^'fiOafe mkfi^ «ttentidfo to e^ary i^ciMI- 
.ffifodi tKiii'^By itfed ^be aqctrraejr of aai «|* 
^iftbatioid, ah ktttotum of wbiiih loi^ ta$<edeMfc 
inalj! icia&i idemottffcit? the necrfBty* Ih^rdA^)8» 
'afc^rtaJn Yhf fetitude of a% '{flaee, t^ie iAjcB 
'liilb&rvrid "^lietneridian altitude of iJie fun, 
1^ Mctos' of 'the fiiiidoJw of'i 
j(p^ol»>, i»» by xaextks of «k aOrotabfc^ fi^ 
39trh|^ it wa» 'eafy to -cbkMpiitce bow ^nikiiy (i^ 
;^tis sod miimtes the place. of obfervatoia, 
Hi^diftaM&dmtheEquatoir;. 'Vfhmrt&i^'!^' 
i^idre Methods eould be etnFlb]K4 l^ejrn^rr^ 
<l|tttat|;Mfe o£ aay phice fromthe b^j^ accounli 
..which they could procure of tfie'leBgtii'of Tts 

iongelt day. ' ' 

* Wirai 
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i^r^cc ' M^M^a tbe d«ie at vwfaicb an /e^pfft 
yf^ pb^^e^.fp bQgfe or to jsnd at two 4i& 
i^rent places, gave immediatelj the difference 

lltt dificolfyiof maidiig thoCi ddermtums wiih 
'tcdtitai^i - ^ml Ae {tti]M>ffii9iiky of i^peatiiig 
^dm afuiki rtadttrad them of £> little u&Ja 
^^^(%ra^y^ tfaiil ^H andetitt iii detera^i^g lim« , 
gltedes Were bBligt^d, for the ttioft part, tb h»V^ 
fetourfe taadttal funrey^, or to the tague io* 
IK^HaitioA ;#}ikh was to be obtauied from tlit 
^konitt^s of £uIor^, or the ittneraries of'tn^ 
i^iXkvs: ' • •■ ' : ^- ^* • ■"' - 

^ ^BtTT though the aricienti, by means of tKei 

^iq[)ei'ati6hs which 1 have mentiimed, could 

detcniune ^ die piolition" of placed with 4 

tconfiderable degree of accuracy at land, it^ls 

i Very uncfertaih whether of not they had 'anjf 

jproper riiode of determining tlife at feai '^^ttik 

"navigators of antiquity feem rarely to iijave had 

H 3 * * rtfcbxirfc 
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idi AN HISTORICAL DISQfUISltlOll 

rccourfe to aftronoiiiical observation, 'they 
had no inftruiiients fuited to a moveable and 
mifteady obferratory ; and thougii' hj tbeir prae* 
tice of landing frequently,*' they might; in'{6xnei 
iiaeafnre,'have ifiipplied thWt'idtefeft, yet nb^an*/ 
dent 'author,' 'iasteiiF a^'I'kftAWi>fta& given an acU 
^unt of tily.aftronomka}:d);f@^iAationciiiitfie bf 
&env dui^iiig the cowfe x£ iheir 'voyages. It 
£9ems t6 be evident fromiPtoleiiry, ^ho exnjp\ay9 
fome chapters in! ib^wing 'hovrg^Qgraphyiutyl 
be' improvtf'd, and its>eBroDii:niay be rtdj&edi 
from theij]»p6cts of nayigators '^ %tha:t; 2JI thdb 
paicakuions;wesQ,foul:uled«fol$j^ ij^oe r^(^iHU9^ 
»d {were:iiot;th^> ref^fc 4/»p^fcryajiou. > jgi^tj 
a|t€fr:all:^-inlprjc?v^pi4Bj<8; w<lMq|i.r|he;piG4cirm . 
^f^ rm^de .i^- the feicnce^i.of/na^vigatbn^^'jl^ < 
«o(kr of i:6inputiiig by, iiAclhjtfi»flg is- fojowi 
itiih€^£oio(j^Mi^tiiiiqert/^^ it iifi^^ 

gree of precifion. Among the ancients,' this ijfpff 
curacy muft have been greatly augmented, as 
^y w^r^ aqcuftoi^edinth^l* voyage?, i^^^i^ 
^u^eem£^^^ Aw& fpwff yhich^ might Im^ 
P&sfx.^ ^01^ ,p^ily^ ,"^^^«ff!^ tp.ia drc^it9V? 
>j|i*vigatioii alojog. the, <^ffti.^.%i>d c^w^re imac^* 
€pain\sd with the compa.ft, oj^/ai^y.ctber jn%i^ 
jnent by,ii?hich its bearings might have Jb^tt 

^ : .^ J *■ .■: after- 
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p^ njany. pja^es which jjye may fuppofe ,io l^ay^ i\j 
J>een deterinjuied at fta, fi^ 'wi;h Jittl?. cx^Qjiefty ' "^^ 
lC^^hl?n, . m. confequence q{,z^ aj^iv^irad^v tfoe 
ports .pfan^, country were much fr^^eg^^T t^ 
jreckoiiings of idifFerent navigators may^have 
ferved in fbme meafure. to corre<S :each othcrt 
^aiid may have enabled geographers to'fottA^tticir 
conclufions 'with a nearer approxtma'ri6iP % 
\ trutlir^^^Bat'in remote countries^ AvmcH tiliv6 
neithef'teen the feat of military opcra^tiohfj'^iidi' 
explored by 'caravans travelHrig. fre^^tlf 
Sftiroiigh' fliem/eVery'thihg is tnore vs^c'^nd 
imde^ncd, "and the'refemblante betweai;t!ft 
Itticftot defcriptiohs of titerti;' and theh' ^jSfiS 
^gat'e, is often' fo faint that ft cah 'harffly 1^ 
traced^ The fatimde of places fob 
he expeftedj \m hi' Veneraf 'inUcR * irtote ' »A^ 
•ctfratefy knowii' by the ancients than • their^bl^ 
gitud^. '^heobfefyattottsby ]^hicK^^^^^ 
VaS "determined are' l^ptprina^^ 
^and* are pot liable tb much erron'^ ^hfe^Scttfe' 
, cannot \>q afcertained precirel|,. witnofit^ffOTC 
"^complek op^r^fionsjfa^ tile me t)f ^nfti*jilrffl8& 
./ihuch mor^ perifea than^ariy'tlTat *Hftfe'^iJtt?lfi^ 
ieein to' have'pbfeffed^^'AAofng thi^V^ fiAiA 
"of places, ttfe -portion of which 'H^ lIKMft*^ 
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i)^^k'^ 9^«f9 li^^^mn natHM'y^^ 

tBaHtia iAii^ff ti^ latitude of the: tkre^ dtliK 
iMl^ t ibrmetl^ mehdobed asrfa ' (tdki&g^ 
i^)^^ ttot rmgulalr, inftaAck df bb iaii$tid$, :t 

I.) ::. ^ :'-•■■ - r' ." -^2 

\ TsBSBcfcfefvations induce me to a^herd*/*^ 
is ^fiioofi which t|>ropored in di6tiiet jitace^^ 
tluR^ the lireeks and komans^ in thefr cbmhiercbff 
i^teroourfe with India, were feldtmi led^ eitlidf 
b^ cifriofity or the love of gmn^ to vi^ t\^ 
ifeori^ eaftern parts of it. A variety df pa!rd^ 
eiikfa do^ur to confirm this opinion. Though 
fliiikmy bettows the appellation of - En^oriit 
istk feverail placed iit-uated on the coaft, which 
^MN|iea from the eaftern inooth of the Gan^ 
!» tlie >eitttemity^ of the Golden Cheribnefus, ir 
lif %Miatm^ whether irom hisr fa;)ying givett 
^jfltob; jhii; mme, we are to confide them as 
lliltf boim fMi^ fhips from i^fptt or 

:lM«|^.;b^ vc&l$of t^ coimtry; OBeyond the 
.|SM^ it is lemarkable tliat he 

^ #< l l(i fl li| .!eitc iif^9ritS» OTi\j\ which pkinbjf 
^i^BS^U^^A^ infercoarfe with this region dP'Io^ 
JfeAj^ feave been very kxconTiderabk^ |fi»d 
iprlVfl* fi^na tW Arabian ^Gulf to thofe ^oiui^ 
Inel id ladia been as frequent, as to have ett^ 

:^t:||^^ Attferie^ ««}• x. p< 8o. j 15. * lik tSi. t. 9> - 
'- '^" • . "• titled 
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tirted Ptolemy td Ipeclly Ib^inHbitiiely ^Aj»4siR alk^^^ 
l^ttde and btkude 4)£'f)k^':grea^ tftliUbH^ €§ >*J 
phdes which he iMntiont^ ha ntoft, in cMA)^ 
^ttehce of thi8^ hare accpiired fiich jybrntiawifci 
«s vouM have prevented feveral gteflt-«m^ 
into which he ha$ fallen. Had it been ufual to 
^0Me Cape ConK^in, and to&it ^ th«llay 
of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges^ ftMe ^ 
Ae ancient geographers would not have bqen 
£> uncertain^ and others fo widely miftaken^ jwi^l 
tefpeft to the fituation and magnitude of tbs 
Utiitjd of Ceylon. If the merchants of. Ah$ftt 
attdria had often vifited the ports of the! Crold^ 
ta Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Bt0{ 
iemy^s defcripiions of them muft have beeitrqii^ 
deted more correijpondent toi their real fqmk 
nor could he have believed ftveral plac^^ ^ 
(leyond the line, which are intrudi Tome .diqg;e(^ 
W this fide of it. . -. 5;5j 

But thciugh the na^^tiin bF. thd[ laiiBsMl . 
may not have extended to: the lailhler::fiiU94 
we anfe certain that varfeureon^adifiiesnsliiiifsi 
country were imported iittooEgv^pt, :'itad:5tfaBhoi 
yn&t CQQ.veyed ta Rome,vai»i tb f^^roipaA 
^f[.the j£mf>i£9* From drciimfUocesi wi^M 
tks»re.,4b!e:^^i?nuriierat^ ^aDe >staitl:a|(ted3Stt 

concluding, that thefe were brought in veSels of 
tlie^DQiyqjfry ioMu6fi%i:^4taJ]?A]<^ft|y3i^^ 
bil:u '^ 5 -the 
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> -ex: T. the IVfelnbar cofrft^ a?hich. wer^ ?t |^ peric^ 
lu tbe\ftaiila8' of at/pde tsrith EgypiW m Inj. » CQimtK^ 

^u£tions are /Various, and gresftly diverfified b^ 
mt andindi^ftry, ^n adive domeiUc coniw^ccy 
hptfa.by fk^jmi by Uad, muft- have q^rly la^i^ 
pl^e amsupg its . diffeteiw prpvinces. O^. tl)^ 
)Fe JN^e jfan^iJaii^Lts iq aa^i^t ,%i4tbQrs,^^;aa4 
idbere the fourdes of iofdrma^ioii .ar:e (o; £p,$i 
aad fo fcaaty^ v&mud reft fatisfied with hwt^ 
Amoftg.thedifferent clafles orcaftfi^ iato whfpjl. 
the pec^le;Qf.,lQdta. were diHded». merchants atQ 
iftentjoR^d as i^pe", from ^bi^h.v^ may co% 
dude. trade tp.ha^e been obe of ihe eftablifli^ 
occupations of men in that country. Froiu th^ 
Author. of the: Circumnavigation of the Erj^ 
thraoan Sdsif Ivrd learn that the inhabitants qf thi^ 
Corqxoaudel G6ait .traded in veflels of their o>vx| 
with thofe of Malabar; that the ^interior: trade 
of Barygaza was confiderable ; and that there^ 
ay as, z\ all.feafons, a number of country fhips 
tp..hft found in the h^irbour of Mufiris^ By 
Btraho \V0 .^-re informed, that the raoft valuable 
niodu<^iops of Taproba|ie AVgre capjed t.o'dif- 
fereat . Emporia of Jndia p. |n' this way the 
|r^dqs from Egypt ' michf . be fupplied witj^ 
jthem, and thus could finilhthe^r voyages withi^ 

" « Plin. Nat. rtift. lib. vi. c. 21. 

^ ■ Pcrip. Mar^Evythr. 34. jo. P Lftuii* iiJ^B^I 

V . / r * thd 
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life ^ff ^Ikieh mtiib h^tvebeenprotraftedaiiueir & £ o ^^ 
Ic^ng^'if ihey Uad extended as far i t6«airds;:the: lu : 
Saift.asis genei^aUy iuppofcd^.^ . :. n::. .;::; , ". 

nPfti5i»taH' ihis it appears i to be probable,^ that* 
RyTemyndferfved the infdrmation concernin^tthfe* 
jtaftetthpnrtstjf India, upcm which hed&nuidrSust 
iisicxshuam^ tidt fo nmcfai from^ any dii^' askl 
ftgxihr imeitrmirfe i)dtween Egypt a»d-thefe 
4!bitt«|fi«^ a4' from* the reparts 6f ^fw fldwnw 
«^ret4v'\vhcm an entcrprifittg ffiirit, or the tove 
df ' ^lA/ pmmpted to proceed beyond* thte-ufuaf 
Jimitss of nttVigaJioisu- • . ^ - . rrl: -■' r!-.;* 

' TiiouGHj from tlie age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India* continued' to 'be carried on in jts fori 
mer cliarinel,' and both Rome, 'the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Gonftantinopie, thi6 
' heW feat 6r government J *^re fiippliedwith th!e 
precious corrtmodities of 'that country -'by the 
merchants of Alexandria^ yet, until the reign of 
the •em'perbi' Juftifiiani'^^-we'i^have nd 1^t^ 
informatioii? concerning the -ihteixourTe 'inth the 
Eaft by fea,'or the progrefs* which wsfe'hitade in 
the dHcovery'of its remote regions. liTnddr 
Juflamah, Cofmas,' an -Egyptian 'merchant, in 
the courfe of his traffic, *made .fome wyages 
to India, whence he acquired^ the Tirname of 
Indic6pleu/ies;*'but afterwards, by a tran6tioi;i 
*'*i 4. * not 
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K« All «WTO*ICAXi DtI8(^I9ITIQ|f 

ih nonn ced ail the eoncema of this lifet taod iiifliOT)}J!f 
the xnonaftic charsifUr. Ip the £9litufle.ai4^ 
fore of a cell, he compdM feveral wo^f "on^ 
df which, dign^ed by him ii^ith,!thto; xMmerol 
OlmiJHan Topcgn^^fAy, has readmli ii6«i . 'Fhct 
iiuBa::defign of it is tb combat the^ ffinmir^ di 
Ib^ib'^philofe^ers, wl» aflert khr eatth to iNI 
tf >a>^b«Kical figcire, and to pcMe iha^ it ii-an 
oUo&f plaoc^ df twefare tbooiand niiles m JfAgtft 
fironr mil to weft, «pyd :af fee dtomfaad Imiisa^ 
isKeadtbu from ^ hoith to fcmtb, fiinr ounded^ bf 
h^lrwaiis, covered by the finimment^J^thit 
canopy or vault; that the vicUfitude^of 4ay tffld 
J]^kt ^as oiicafiooed by ^ vw^Ktltsiit^V^ (^^ 
gioiiMMght^- fitiAted iii t^ 4»$^jc{»r of ^hi^' 
wnh^l «Q«sd i»liif h the *in nawd ^^ that 
i^eii k.9ppisared en ^ne fid^ of thh tffp^ntS^^ 
the ear^h w^ Iflumlpiatec}, trhen coilcealed oit 
the bdtier fide, the cs^rth was ieft "ixivplyed^ in 
fetrkneft^ But airtidft thpfe wiW ttvcii»i 
itoire (mted tp the frcd^ pro&d 

fion, than to the found fieoiCe charafl^riiU^ of that 
il^ wbioh he.^lW formerly engaged, CpQp^fqMBf 
^ |50ate what fie himfelf had bb%Wd"ih"hi^ tra- 



ircl^'^lr wjut^fee bad learned' fforit'othierilf ' ^— 
gi^^i firi^fty atid-%ardfotlh4i/^''''^''''''^ '"'"^'^ 

Hi 
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'" H^zppiiai to have beefi Uttli ^^Uainted Wl% B t<ftk 
Ite'wkl t6afti6f tlie Ihaiatt>ett«jftife, fflRfniifiS •«*•: 

ptmMkWi-thf pSt^^xViri »^ ^ef «f Hie' indft 

ii^t^sfbbfM^ tiiat; din iide of the condbknCibM 

^&tt ttf -tf tadt «Mt^;iBQtts to it« that of r tte 
JKbikHlrisft Wibta: Um foe we ie»ni ttet iIb 
ttdjd-ofl^ajtirobaiife, wl^di Ife fop{>oi6t<t»liik 
:«t^^ >cqatd diftatite from iibe P«rfi«to Gulf dOi 
iA« tM^ atid the cottntirf of die Sfotie«aii&i 
^Ikfty-liidlikdMni^ Iti eMifei)ae(ncB of thik- eom^ 
itj^iaioutfititetkdi, ft great iftapte of trade } ttet 

ItHi fiftAMtts rpic68 of the ^ftMi ooutif(Hen 
i^iic^ vMft eonvtfdi ^lence 'to all pam^jk^ 
lAdifty tb^eriieb UMlto^N Art^iaAGutfvr ^ 
1^ iflasid he gives d» name of Si^kdlba j, 
Irittrfy 'ihe fojXfe '(dth tint i^ ^lendib, or $«^ 
«aid^ >f VjbM^it la lUl k&own all of«i; i^ 

ilift^' .>-.,,n' .■ ■'■■■■ ';■-', '■'"- ■"'';'.--^ 

To Co%as ^e are alfo idddited for l!he fiilt[ 
M!!gam$oti (^ a ikw tival totfae RotoaBa^Cf 
dtde'tevuBg ii|ip^li^ ift tl« .Indian ;£*$. t^ 

P«fiaaH 
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^4. ' .of^jyte Bjrthians, an4 re-eftaWifl^ed. tl^e-^line, pf 
^tb^;akiid|ntm(^rcb$, feein.tio have A;rppN9t# 

5f3qe^:tH«i3> wd ojaije e^jiy/^iid. vigorci$,^pilg 
. jl^. Of dec to; acquyrq, ^. ftstije; ia tfie Ii^rativft 0^^ 
mtr?^ with, India. .Ay<S», <5onfi4«»tlte ^1*5 
',1?^fenj&'Qq»eMe4^ byr.tr^d^Sjfrpm ;P»!fii^ .♦feo, 
'ice fH^um, for; £ome. p^5cfd«i^o||S( of; ?heir -P.^n 
vcbufttify yi: mqu^ft axwngjjhe Indfins^ r^^tfivcd 
vt|ie jD^ious, ^onin\o^i{ies,^.i«hich tbfy'^xiy^seil 
♦upj&CPMflm Gulf,r*54 by,fiTic^si<)£;theigre*>: 
' xlvor*, jEitJIlthf^St ^n* r Tigri?, : tdiftf 8>utfcA/ th^ 
.ihrgu^*; ^e^ry -prp^vjiji;^. of j:hw $ifnpire..li-A^ 
;tbe ygjagf ^fro^ jpqiifi^c^ <p JiifJ^.»;yasK touch 
'ihijrtey; tbj?iarfii%fFpm :EKypt|,- a^i aUfBa^e^ ^«rth 
^ kfs «iipence^|i';daggf r^r^& mteycoui^ tt(rtwecn 
'Jthe ;t)yo rcountries isferqstfi^ , wpidly* 7 A : cb- 

^ftrifting^jH-oof of thi$v Inf moft ifc>f i?ht <fittcJ^t)f:*fty 
.ii2>tc?ia India he '4buad^ GhtHlian • ch^lf^h^^fij)^* 
^bKlbcdj & whkh :tHeiJbBiftk>n*.<>f*vr^l^p^^ 
performed by priefts ordained by the archblflifep 
of Seleucia, the capital of the Pcrfian empire, 
:and :wlicrc%iltiniied'Ubti}eShiXa^ Jkisrjti^ '. 

^dkrapl^&ar^' to' Uavh bem imtoent&Mremgb^ 
3«[^I6sed^^tntUi8lpBalbdi BiiaiK,it^(v^rmftiii|^#|^ 

- -^ of 
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^saoi^^ 



«f Ptolemy, ,and a^ greater irathberofr'flritoger^ ki c -r^ 
jfeem?to have beeiit fettled thire. : It'is rciriafk^ ii^i 
aBle^' hcmercr^ that, aiccon^Ag to the acconmic 
of Gofmas, ttone of thde ftringeri-Were accuFi 
tomied to Vidt the eaftern regions^, of Afia, but 
tefted fajisfied with receiving . • their filk^* 
their fpices, tod other valuable! ^rodil6Hc^»- 
as .they were imported into Geylo^^ aad ooiin 
veyed thence to the various mart«j:of India*. • 



' ' TilE frequency of open hoftilities between the? 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarcRI 
of Pcrfia, together with the increafing rivalfliip[ 
of tlieir -fubjedte m the trade with India, gave 
tifcitb an event which produced a confiderabfe 
trhabge in the ilature of that commerce. Aj 
The ufe of iilk,' both in drefs and furniture? 
Vecaitie^ gradually more general in the ^ court <Jf 
^faeGreek enipa-oife, who imitated and furpafled 
^e'lbvereigiis* pf Afia in fplendotit^ ^and magx 
Aificence )ac(dl2i China, in which, according td 
*l||e <^<^rrtng - tifcftKntmy of Oriental writers^ 
<lheisulture of^filk was originally knosm^itili 
^K)iiliiiu6di to iie the only country whkhvptot 
*tfqted that valuable- commodity: the^Perlia:a9, 
laqmmiig^4:he. advantages which their fituiitiofL 

-1. jl; ..." ' 1^,1} 

" Lib. 3d. 337. * HciWot. Biblioth. Oxient. artic 

Harir. ' , 

I.:.,. gave 
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AN HISTORICAL l>rtqUI5ITI0!l 

fltCT* giire diem over the maxfaiQts from the AntbiU 
u. Gul^ fupplanted them in all die marts of Indm 

'^'' - ^ to which iilk iras brought by fea from the Eaftt 
Raving il iikewife in their power to moldl or 
to cut off the caravans, which, in order to pro* 
core a fopply for the Greek empire, travelled 
by land to China through iJie northern provmcea 
of dietr kingdom, they entirely engrofied that 
branch of commerce. Conftantinople wis ob« 
liged to depend on a rival pqwer for an article 
which luxury viewed and deiired ^ eifentia! 
to elegance. The Beriiaas, v^hh the ufualrar 
padty of monopoliils, raiied the price of fiPc 
ID fttch an exorbitant height ^^^ diat Juflimap, 
eager not only to obtain a £yill and certain 64ffif 
of a commodity which was became of indifpovt 
able ttfe, but folicitous to deliver the com^ 
toerce^f bis fubjeds from the exisQaons. of hil 
tnemie^ lei^^vouredt by BKaas of 1ml )aU^ 
dit Chriftian monarch of «A|>y(&Ma, lo *w€0l|t 
feme |Kiiido(i of die iUk trade from die P^^uii*» 
Jn this aUeiflpi:hefailed;..bm.whenheleaA<^ 

'^•^- <s«« ^cftcd H» he, by an iunfirfjrfeen. events aUWK4 
in Ibme meafiare, the objaft whiob hit \fi4 ^ 
viB#. Twio Perfian- motfxk^ havvig-beeft «•• 
fioycd as mifrionsries an fomeiof ibe iCimftttft 
churches, which were eftabllihed (as we are in-> 

f Procop. Hift. Arcan. c. 25. 

formed 
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jtiCKfta.- 5TK*e they obfefmSi^^he'Uboifrt 
^ Jhfttfflkrsvwwij and Tbecanie iic^uafeted tviS 
aHrtJierarM^ man ^working upiw ptoduftlolfl 
fctotftich.*' variety bf* elegant fabrtes. t*f# 
>i^^eft^ef gafn," or fserfiaps an itt^grilinl ' zeiff 
iweited'by feeiny ttfis hicrsftive bfanctf ^'corifc' 
mjfercecrigroffefl by imbelievmgnarions,\5frornpfetf 
tte^ft' to i-epair 'to Ctmftantinople. ** I'Hert tft*f» 
^plained to the eniperdr ' the offginof *!filMi ^air 
>yeU a$ the various mo^s^oi preparing Mfdtml^ 
nufafturiog ir^niyfteries hitherto unknownf^ ^ 
very imjJerfedbly, underftood, in Europe ; ant^ ^ 
encouraged -by has. liberal promifes, they \ii<dfilr^' 
tQ^ tQ.brii^ to the capitsU a fuffident numbJir 
of..thoftr':twcBiderifcil infeft^, to whofe labo?tfr«f 
Utan^.is fo m\fiQh indebted. .This they >^oGdtiMX^ 
pHflkd by tonteying the egg^ of fbc' filk-TM^^^-* 
ii^ hoHow €^nc. They were hatched by tfie^ 
bMK of cPd4iiigh?H,' fed with the leaves of a wiM; 
nfiftiberry ^ee^, and they muhiplied and worked* 
im-'tbe fa^e manner as in thofe climates where' 
tB*y litfl: became obje£ks of human attentfoit' 
aliaHcare^ Vaft numbers of thefe infefts v^ire^ 
f<mi^ reared in different parts of Greece, particii-'I 
lariy in thePdoponefus. Sicily afterwards und*ri^ 

• Procop. dc BcBq Gothic, lib. iv* c 17. 

^ *• I took 
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ii4 AN liJStORICAL Dtfi<^IISlTl6Nrj4c. 

topic tp bre^4 filk-w0ri|i$ with e^ual fuccefs^ 
and w^fi^imtBt^d^ from time to time> in feve^al 
^wn^t of .Italy. In all thefc places ejctqifiy^ 
majiu^L&ures were eftabliihed^ and, carried: chi^ 
Vfith filk of domeftic produSion* The d^q^a^id 
for;filk^om the Ealt dixpinifhed of courfe, the 
fubjed$ <4 the Greek emperors were ^q longer 
obliged^ toi. have recpmrfe to the Perfian; for a 
fupply, pf it, and, a coniiderable change took 
place ja^tbe nature of the commercial i^itcrcourfe 
t>etwee{i £urppe and India?. 



« Sec NOTE XXXVI. 
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ffiSTOllC At i)is<yJisiTroN 

' ' <■ \ ' ' ' ' - ■ 

ANCIENT INDIA. 



SECTJON llji 



Itifsvffurff with In^j^ from the Conque/i of^gypi 
* ;^y tpe .MsJjQDieduns^ to the Dijcovery cf thi 
Pqf%e by the Cap^ rf Good Hope^ and the 
., ^^blijbmM of the Fortuguefe Dominion itt 
, ihe JEq/l. 

^/i BOUT fourfcoN yeah after the death of sect. 
^^^ juftmian, an event happened, which occa- tiu 
fioried a tevdlution ftill mbre confidetable in the 
intercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet^ 
by publifhing a new religion, feems to have ani- 
fnated his coUnttymen with a hew fpirit, and to 
have called forth latent pafHons and talents into 
exertion. The gt^atitft part of' the Arabians, 
I 2 fatisfied 
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ti6 AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

s 2 c T. fatlsfied from the earliefl: times viith national in* 
in* dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 

^ ' "' camels, or reared their palm-trees, within the 
precinfts of their own peninfula, and had little 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs 
when they fallied out to plunder a caravan, or 
to rob a traveller. In fome diftrifls, however, 
they had begun to add the labours of agricuU 
ture, and the buiinefs of commerce, to the oc- 
cupations of paftoral life \ Thefe different 
orders of men, when prompted by the enthu-* 
fiaftic ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet infpired them, difplayed, 
at once, all the zeal of miffionaries, and the 
ambition of conquerors. They fpread the doc- 
trine of their prophet, and extended the domi- 
nion of his fucceffors, from the fhores of the 
Atlantic to the frontier of China, whh a ra- 
pidity of fuccefs to which there is nothing (imilar ] 
. in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt was one of 

their earlieft conquefts ; and as they fettled ia 
that inviting country, and kept poffeflion of it, 
the Greeks were excluded from all intercourfe 
with Alexandria, to which they had long re- 
forted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Noi: 
was thi^ the only effeft which the progrefs of 
the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 

• Sale*! Koran. Prelim. ViL p. 3a, 33. 

of 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. ii? 

of Europe with India. Prior to their invafion » E C T» 
of tgypt, the Arabians had fubdued the great i^^^ 
kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire 
of theii Caliphs. They found their ijew fub--^ 
jeds engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, the 
commencement and progrefs of which in Perfia 
I have already mentioned ;. and ,they were fo 
fenfible of the great advantages derived from it, 
that they became defirous to partake of them. 
As the aftive powers of the human mind, when 
roufed to vigorous exertibns in one line, are 
moft capable of operating with force in other 
diredions ; the Arabians, from impetuous war* 
riors^ foon became enterprifing merchants*. 
They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Perfian ^ 
Gulf, but it was with that ardour which cha- 
raderifes all the early efforts pf A^ahpmet's 
followers. In a ihort time they advanced far 
beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation^ 
^d brought many of the moft precious com* 
modities of the Eafl direftly from the countries 
which produced them. In order to engrofs alL 
the profit arifing from the fale of tUera, fhe 
Caliph Omar\ a few years after the conqueft 
of Perfia, founded the city of Baflbra, on the 

* Hcrbel. Biblioth. Orient, artic. Ba/rab. Abul- 
Pbaraf. Hifl. Dynaft. p. 113. 

1 3 weftem. 
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r weftern banks of the gre^t dream formed bjr 
the junction of the Euphrates ai^d Tigris^, vnt\\ 
a view of fecuring the command, of thefe twq: 
rivers, by \)^hi<:h goods iftxported from Iiidia> 
were conveyed into all parts of Afia. WitSi 
f^ch dircernment was the iituation chofen, ihlt 
Baffora fbon became a place of trade hardly in^ 
ferior to; Alexkndria^ 

This general information with rtfpefl to'thie 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 
that can be derived from the hiftorians of that 
period, is confirmed and illuftrated by the Re- 
fetipn of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to- 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chnllian aera eight hundred 
and fiffy-oiie, abput two* dehtiiries after Perfia 
was fu'bjedtei to the Calliphs, and' e^tplained by 
the Commentify of another Arabian, who had 
like wife vifited the Eaftern jiarft of Afia \ This 
ctirious Relation, i^hiSn enables us to fill up a 
(iiafmin'the hiftory c^^meycsintile eommunirti- 
tibn v^ixh India j furniihes materials' for defcrib- 
ing mpre in detail the extent of the Arabian- 
diltoveries in the Eaft, ivAl the manner in which 
they niade them* 



« Sec NOTE X^^XVIL 
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Trough foihe have inSagihed that -tfe ilirdn-' 3«I ^ tf3 
derfiil property of the mi^ntt, ^ft]^ iWiifeh 'it'» , "H^ 
communicated fuch virtue to a n&cH^'br flertder 
rod of i^on, as to make it point toVslrds tht 
poles of the earth, was knoiiyn in tbe Eaft feng^^ 
befoi^e It was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft/ 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedah mer/ 
diiant, and from much concurring evidenctr 
that not only the Aral»ans, but the Chinefe^: 
were deftitute of this faithful guide, and thu 
their mode of navigation was not: more adven% 
ttous than that of the Greeks ^nd Romans % 
They fleered fervUely along the coaft, feldom 
ftretching out to fea fo far as to lofe . fight of 
land, and fii they fliaped their cdiurfe. in this 
timid manner, their mode of reckoning vrii 
fiefedive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved in that of the Greeks and Ro* 
mans*. . • 

NoTwiTH3tXNpiN0 thefe difadvantslges, th* 
progrefs of tlie Arabians towards the* Elaft ex*^ 
tended faj: beyond the Gulf of ^uim^ ike 
boundary of European navigation. • They^ 
J)ecarae acquainted . with . Sumatra, and thp 

^ Relation, p. 2. 8, &c. 

« Renaudot. Inquiry in^o the Time when tjie Maho- 
medans £r{l entered China> p. 143. 

I 4 othei: 
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d 9 7*. otl^ jjOb|n^$,;pf the great, Indian Archipelago, 
Ubi aod ai^n^ as far as the city of Canton in 
Q^pa* ;Nqr are thefe difcoveries to. be con- 
fidered-as the ^StOt of the enterprifing curiofity 
of indiyiduak J they were owing to a regular 
commerce .cpfried on from the Perfian Gulf 
with.Gb&ia, and all the intermediate countrj^. 
]^fany Mahomedans, imitatiiig the example of^ 
the Perfians defcribed by Cofmas Indicopleuftes,^ 
fettled in India an4 the countries beyond it. 
They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as.the Arabian authors relate) 
permitted them to have a Cadi or judge of their 
own fefi, twBa decided controyerfies among his: 
countrymen by their own laws, and prefided in: 
2^1 the funftions of religion ^ In other places, 
pfofelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 
and the Arabian language was underftood and 
fpoken in almoft every fea-port of any. note* 
Ships from China and diflferent places of India 
traded in the. Perfian Gulf^, and by the fre- 
quoncy pf mutual intercourfe, all the nations 
of the £aft became better acquainted with each 
other^, 

A STRIKING proof of this is thp new inform- 
ation concerning China and India we receive from 

' Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. . Inquiry, p, 17 1, kc. ] 
• See NOTE XXXVIIL * Relation, p. 8, 

the 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. „, 

the two authors I have mentioned. They ]>oint 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well Icnown 
to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of 
exadnefs. They take notice.of the^general u(e 
of filk among the Chinefe. f hey are the firft 
who mention their celebrated manufafture of 
porcelane, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency, they compare to glafs ^ Tji^ 
defcribe the tea-tree, and the mode of ufing m 
leaves ; and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from th^ confumption 
of it, tea feems to have been as! univerfally the 
favourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefent \ 

Even with refpeft to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per* 
fc€t information. They mention a great empire 
eilablifhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 
of eveiy power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
diftinguiihed by the appellation of Balchara^ a 
name yet known in India\ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 

« See NOTE XXXIX. ^ Relation, p. ai. 25. " 

* Herbelot. artic. Hend* k Belhar^ 

voyages 
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S;E c Tf. Toyage^ of the Portuguefe to India, pofleflcd 
1% fomc portion of their dominions* They cele-» 
bratc the:, extraordinary progrefs which the In-? 
dians had made in aftronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance whjch feems to have been little 
kiiowji- Jo the Greeks and Romans, and aflert 
that in: this branch of fcience they were far fu- 
perW to the moft enlightened nations of the 
Eaft,i on which account their fovereign was 
jjenominated the King of Wifdom"",. Othe? 
peculiarities in the political inftitutions, the 
?node of judicial proceedings, the paftimes, and 
the fuperftitions of the Indians, particularly the 
excruciating morti6cations and penances pf the 
faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the 
fupcrior knowledge whii^h the Arabians had ac^ 
qunred of the manners of that pfepplfc. 

The fame commercial fpirk,. or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to vifit the^ rcmoteft regions of the Eaft,^ 
animated the Chriftians pf that kingdom. The 
Neftorian churches planted in Perfia, under the 
profedion firll of its native fovereigns, and 
afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, were 
numerous, and governed by refpeftable eccle- 
|ia{tics. They had early fent miffionaries intq 



f Relation, p. 37. 55. 
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^dia, ind eftabliflied ckdrches in different party' ^ * c -T« 
of itj partictilafly, d& I hiave formeilj reUtted^in* ^<^ 
the Ifland of Ceyl^. When the Arabians ^x? 
tended thehr navigation as far as Gfaind» a more 
amfple field, both for their commerce and their 
aaeal, opened to their view. If we may rely on 
the ticmcurring Evidence of Chriftian authors, 
in the E^ft as well as in the Weft, ^nhrqied 
by the teftimony of the two Mahomedan tra-. 
velfers, their pious labours were attended with 
Aich fuccefs, that in the. ninth arid tenth centu- 
rif^s tike mimher of Chtifttans in India and .duBs^' 
was veify confid'er^bfe". . As the churc}ies' in- 
bo^h thefe countjies received all their ecdcT 
fiaftics from Perfia, ;^her^ they wei^e ordained 
by t\m Catbolicosy or Neftorian Primatq, wh^c 
fupfemacy they acknowledged, this became a 
^jegular channel of intercourfe suid intelligence;, 
arid to the combilied effe£): of all thele circum^ 
ilaiUres, we are indebted for the information we 
receive from the two Arabians vhit^s% oon* 
' cerning thofe regions of Afia^ which the Greeks 
and Romans never vil^ted. 

But while both the Mahomedari and Ghriftian 
fftbjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 

• See NOTE Xi.. • Relation, p. 39. 
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8 E ^ r i knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe 
MI* found themfclves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
port of Alexandria was now fliut, and the new 
lords of the Perfian Gulf, iatisfied with fuppiy- 
ing the demand for Indian commodities: in their 
own extenfive dominions, negleded to convey 
them, by^ any of the ufual channels, to the 
trading ;town8 on the Mediterranean. The 
opulent inhabitants of Conftantinople, and other 
great cities of Euroipe, bore this deprivation of 
luxuries, to which they bad been 'long accuf- 
tomed, with fuch impatience, that ail the afti- 
vity of commerce was exerted^ in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which' they deemed in- 
tolerable. The difficulties which were to be 
itirmounted in order to accomplifli this, afford 
the mod ftriking proof of the high eftimadon 
in which the commodities of the Eaft were- held 
at that time. The filk of China was purchafed 
in Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that 
empire, and conveyed thente by a caravan, in 
a march of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and 
carried down the ftream of that river to thq 
Cafpian. After a dangerous voyage acrpfs that 
fea, and afcending the river C^rus as for as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a fhort land- 
"5 carriage 
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^carriage of ifive days to the riVer Phafis % which 5^ V c t. 
falb^ into 'the EuxiAe or Black Sea. Thence, in. 
by an *eafy and well known courfe, it wais tranf- 
pormd td Conftancinople. The convey ancie of 
commodities from that region of the iEaft^ now 
known by the name of Indoftan, was fom^what 
lefs tedious and operofk. They were carried 
from 'the banks of the Indus, by a route early 
frequented^ and which I have already defcribed, 
eMier to the river Ojcus, or direftly to the Gaf- 
piaa, from which they held the fame courf<^ to 
Conftantinople. 

It is obVieus, that only commodities of fmall 
bulki and of confidcrable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance ; and ia 
regtdating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only the expence, but the rifk and danger of 
conveying them, were to be takein into account. 
In their journey acrofs the vaft plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara- 
vans were expofed to the aflaults and depreda- 
tiohs of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infeft the north-eaft 
of Afia, and which have always confidered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey j nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage i^ their 

F PUn. JItt Hift^ !*• ^i* «• «7- 
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4 j^ c T« journey ixom the Cyrus ^ to the Phafis, through 
nh the kingdom of Colchi^^ a cduntry noted, bc^ 
in ancient and in modem t|misd, fof the thievift 
dirpdfuipn of its inhabitdnt8# liven under alj 
tihfik difgdvantages, the trade with the £aft nw 
qiiried on with ardour. CpaftantinQp^e beodfluf 
% confiderable m^rt of Indian and idhiaefe com* 
Inodittes, and the wealth which flowed into it 
in confeqtience of this, not only added td the 
Q>lendour of that great city, but feems to havtf 
letarded, for fome time, the defUw of ibe em^ 
))ire of which it was the capitaL « 

As for as we may venture tcf conje^v^r^^ i(rf)n4 
tbe imperfeft information of eontemppra^y hifl:of 
tians, it was chiefly by the modp of qony^yanc^ 
which I have defcribed, perilous and bpetofe. a^ 
it was, that Europe w£^s fuppUed witb the cqmf 
modities of the Eaftjj during more than two 
centuries. Thrpughp\it that period the Ctfriftian? 
and Mahonv^dans were engaged in almoft uinnr 
terrupt^d hoftilities; profi^cuted with all tb^ 
animbfity which rivalibip for power, heightened 
by religious ?;eal, naturally excites. Under ciri 
cumflances which occafiotied fuch alienjUioni 
commercial intercourfe co.uld hardly fub^ft, an4 
tthe merchants of Chriftep4?°^fi^l^?r^ ^ ^^^ 
irefort at all to Alexandria, and the ports of 
Syria, the s^ncient itdpies fel^ the commodities 
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4>f t}ie £aft^ after they were in pojOfefifon of th$ ^ £ o 13^ 
Mahomedans, or if the loye of gain, furmount- m? 
ing their abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted 
thcjp tp.ryifitthe marts which they had Ipng fre- 
jc^uente^, it was with much caution and diftruft* 

Whii,e the difficulties of procuring the pro* 
4uQipO^ of the £a(l were thus augmented, thd 
peof^e of Europe became more defirous of 
obtaining them. Al^out this tfane fome cities 
pf- Italy, particularly Amalphi'and Venice^ 
having acquired a greater dcgree.of fecurity ot 
independence than they formerly poflefledi 
|>egpan to cultivate the arts of domeftlc induftry^ 
with an ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the * 
middle ages. The eflfeft of thefe exertions was 
fuch an increafc of wealth, as created new wants 
and defires, and formed a tafte for elegance 
and luxury, which induced them to vifit foreign 
countries in order to gratify it. Among men 
in this ftage of their advancement, the produc* 
tions of India have always been held in high 
eftimadon^ and from this period they were 
imported into Italy in larger quantities, and 
came into more general ufe* Several circum-^ 
fiances which indicate this revival of a com- 
mercial fpirit, are coUefted by the induftriouS. 
Muratori, and, from the clofe of the feventlj 
4 century, 
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B c T. century, an attentive obferver may difcern faht 
ni. trace$Qfits progrefs^ 

"• ■ * 

' EvBK in enlightened ages, when the tranf- 
aftions of nations are obferved and recorded 
'With the greateft care, and the ftore of hiftoricai 
ihftterials feemstobe abundantly ample, ibNttle 
tttention has been' paid to the operatibns' of 
dinmierce, that every attempt towards a* re- 
gular dedu£Uon of' them, has . beeh found SUi 
undertaking' of :the utmoft difficulty, l^e ^ra^ 
however, to which M have conHufted this iXf- 
quifition, is one of the periods in the aiiinali 
of mankind concerning which hiftory furniflies 
moft fcanty information. As it was chiefly in the 
Greek empire, and in feme cities of Italy, that 
any -efforts were made to procure the com- 
modities of India, and the other regions of the 
Eaft, it is only from the Hiftorians of thofe 
countries we can expcft to find any account of 
that trade. But from the age of Mahomet, 
until the time when the Comneni afcended the 
throne of Conftantinople, a period of ^ore than 
fotir centuries and a half, the Byzantine hiftory 
is contained in meagre chronicles, the com- 

t Antiquit. Ital. medij ^vi, iL 400. 408.-410. 883. 885* 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commerce 
dc la Ruffic par M. Schertr. torn. x. p. 1 1, ^c. 
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tnlcrsofwhichfeldcrm extended thcirviewsbeyoftd s s d f • 
the intrigue in the paiaece, the fkftiohs in the ni^ 
theatre, or the dtfputes df theologians* To them 
the aionkifli annalifts of tbe^diflferetlt ftates and 
ddes of Italy, during the fame period, are (if 
poflible) far inferior in merit, and in the early 
accounts of thofe cities whi4ih have been moil 
cekbrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearc& 
with Iktle fuccefs for the origin or nature of that 
trade by which they fir ft rofe to eminence % 
It is manifeft, however, from the flighteft a^ 
tention to the events which happened in the 
feventh and eighth centuries, that the Italian 
ftates, while their coafts were continually iil« 
fefted by the Mahomedans, who had made fbme 
fettlementa there, and had fubjefted Sicily almoft 
entirely to their dominion, could not trad^ with 
much confidence and fecutity in Egypt .and 
Syria. With what implacable hatred Chriftiana 
viewed Mahomedans, as the difciples of an im^ 
poftor, is well known ; and as all the nations 
which profefTed the Chriftian faith, both in the 
£aft and Weft, had mingled the worfliip of^ 
angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with 
pi£tures and ftatues ; th^ true Modems con*' 
fidered themfelves as the only afTertors of the^ 

» Sec NOTE XLL 
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» g c T. lunity of God, and beheld Chriftians of every 
in. denomujation with abhorrencq,; aa idolaters* 
IViueb time wa^ requifite to foften this, mutual 
animofity, .fo far as to render int^cdurfGLia any 
degree cordial. .... 

,M]5AJNV«u^K a'tiftc far the luxuries of the 
Eaft continued not oxUy to fpread m italy^ but^ 
fjQin. i^iitation of the Italians, or frdmi fome 
iti^rorement in their o.wn fituation^ the^ people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of Jrance on th^ 
Mediterranean, became equally fond of them. 
Put the profits exa^ed by the merchants- of 
Anialt)hi or Venice, from whom they received 
tbofe precious commodities, were fo exorbitant 
^$ prompted them to make fome effort to fupply 
Aeir own demands* With this- vicw^ they 
not ojQly opened a trade with Conflaatinople, 
\fnt ventured^ at times to vifit the ports of Egypt 
and Syria % This eagernefs of the Europeans, 
on th^ one hand, to obtain the produ&ions of 
]^a, and on the other hand> confiderable ad« 
vantages which both the Caliphs and their fub« 
jefts derived from the fale of them, induced both 
fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to 
Qarry pn a traiEc manifeftly for thtir common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and 



' Mem. de Liteiat* 4oib» xxxvii. p. 4679 &c. 483. 
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fa what mode it was conduced by thefe new SE c f# 
div^nmtets^ the fcanty information which can be ^^^» 
gathered from contempotary writers, does not 
enable me to trice with accuracy. It is pro* 
bable, howevety that this communication would 
have produced- infenfibly its Ufual efFeft, of 
fam^iarizing apd reconciling men of hoftile 
prmciples and difcordant manners to one another^- 
atad a regahir ^commerce . mi^ht have beeft^ 
eftaWiflied gtarfually betweto Ghriftiahs and 
Mahomedans, upon fuch equal termsy that the 
nations of Europe might have received all the 
Iu:sturies of the Eaft, by the fame channels in 
wbfch they were formaetly conveyed to them, 
firft by* the Tynans ' then by the Greeks of 
Alexandria, aR^ext by the Romans, and at lad 
by -the ftibjed:s of the Confbaminopolitan em» 
firer 

' . * • - .... - , » , 

. l&vt whatever r might have been the. influence 
of this growing correfpondence^ it was prevented 
fifom ppe;rating with luli efifed by the Crufades, 
Djc expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
ItfWd, which» duripg two centuries^ occupied 
t|j€ profeflbrs of the. two riv^l religions, and 
cpntributed to alienate them more than ever 
from eftch otjier. i have» in another work% 

. * Hift. of ChvlcftV. voh i. p. 26. cA't. 1787. 
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s £ c T«. conteniplatedjm^aUiid while un<krlhc4oau^ 
III. of this frenzy » the moft (ingul^r,. perbap^»> and 
-' thevlongeft continued, of any th^t occjurs igi^the 
hiitory ,of our fpecies ; and { pointed .out ftidh 
cflFefts of it upon go^vernmentV upon propeityj 
upon manners and tbfte^ as were futted to what 
were theiji the objefts of my enquiry. At pre- 
fent my attention i$ confinied to oUerve die; 
cpoMnercial- confeqitences of the Cmfiulesy and 
how far they contributed to retard, or to pity, 
mote,, the; cooTeyance of Indian conunodities 
mo Europe. .. : ;, 

• '. * . . ' " , •♦• • ■ *" • • 

. To fix an idea of peculiar fanftity to that 
country, which the -Author of our Religion 
felefted as the place of his refidence while ^a 
earth, and in which he accompli(hed' the' re- 
demption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural . 
to the humanv mind, that, from the firft efta- 
bliihment of ^Chriftianity, the viliting of the holy 
places in Judea was confidefed a& an exercife' 
of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and tc 
cherifh a fpirit of devotion. Through liic- 
ceeding ages, the pra£lice continued^ and in* 
creafed in every part of Chriftendom. Wheti 
Jerufalem was fubjeded to the Mahomedan 
empire, and danger was added to the fatigue - 
and expence ofadiftant pilgrimage, the under- 
taking was viewed as 'ftill more meritorious. 

It 
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It was femetinies enjoined as a penance to be sect. 
performed by heinous tranfgreffors. It was ^ii* 
n^re^freqiienrly a duty undertaken with volun- 
tfary* zsisalj and in both cafes it was deemed an 
0cpiation for all pail offences. From various 
canfes, which I have elfewhere numerated ^, 
tfaefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
aimazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen* 
furies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of fuperior 
conditioQ, attended by large retinues, and nu- 
merous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jerufalem. 

In aH their operations, however, men have 
a^wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereft with thofe functions which feem 
to be moft purely fpirituaL The Mahomedan 
caravans, which, in obedience to the infjunftions 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I fhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
iftetchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an affortment of goods, 
that they carry on a coiifiderable traffic ". Even 
the Faquirs ojf India, whofe wild enthufiafm 

^ Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27.285. 
y Viaggi di Ramufio, vol. i. p. 151, 15a. 
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feems to elevate them above all folicitude s^bput 
the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, 
by trading in every country : through which 
they travel '• In like manner, it was not . by 
devotion alone that fuch numerous ban^^ of 
Chriftian pilgrims were induced to viftt J.erufa* 
lem. To many of them commerce Was the^ 
chief motive of undertaking that diftant voyag%, 
and by exchs^ging the produdions of ^ £urop« 
for the more valuable commodities of Afia, par* 
ticularly thofe of India, which at that time 
were difFufed through every part of the Caliphs 
dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur« 
niihed their countrymen with fuch an additional 
fupply of Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their 
relifb for them ^ . . • , 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the Crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages no the !£a(l upon com* 
merce, they become fo coufpicuous after the 
commencement of thefe expeditions, ^s to meet 
the eye of every obferver. Various circum- 
ftances concurred tovrjards . this, from an enu^ 

» Sec NOTE XLII. 

y GuU Tyn lib, xvii, c. 4, p. 933, ap«. Gefta Dei per 

frsincos. 
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memdon of which itwill appear, that by attend- 
ing to the progrefs ahd effefts of the Crufades, 
confiderable light is thrown upon the fubjeft 
of my inquiries. Great armies, conduced by 
the mod iUuftrioud princes and nobles of Europe, 
and coihpofed of men of the moft enterprifing 
fjMrit in all the kingdoms bf it, marched towards 
Paleftine, through countries far advanced beyond 
thofe which they left, in every fpecies of im* 
prc^^ment. They beheld th<e dawii of pro* 
fperity in the republics of Italy, which had be- 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of induftry; 
and in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative com* 
iherce with the Eaft. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour 
in Cohftahtinople, raifed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its exteniive 
trade, pardcularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They after* 
wards ferved in thofe provinces of Afia through 
which the commodities of the Eaft were ufually 
conveyed, and became mafters of feveral cities 
which had been ftaplcs of that trade. They 
eftablifhed the kingdom of Jerufalem, which 
fubfifted near two hundred years. They took 
poffeffion of the throne of the Greek empire,' 
and governed it above half a century. Amidft 
fuch a variety of events and operations, the 
ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradually. 
ic 4 . opened 
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6 SOT* op^SM^TUd improved; they becninie>aeqiiiiiiitsd 
Uh mth the policy and arts of ^tbe ff90fic whom 
thipyr.iubdwc^ ; .titcy . obfei/Ted thei.feiirecs of 
ii^dr yte^tkr and availed themfelves ^cf all iliis 
kp^wledg^t i^iiaoqh avid Ty»^, wbw «Qil^ 
^ueri^ by the Criu&dei;$) were dpurifl)ii^<kioa, 
{filiabited by opulent mi^rcbantsj iwhofspptted 
fW the nations tradmg in the. M^ittei^aneaa 
:^\^ the prpduftipn^ qf the Eaft%,:aftd as^far 
,9s * qan be gathered , from incid<tn(al oc<;wfentM, 
jn^P^ed by the Hiftoxiaas of the Holy Wdt, 
vdio, being moiUy prie():s and monks, had thdr 
^enjuon dir.eSed . tp obje^s very (U&rent froa^ 
tbpfe. relying to comiperce, there ii^ reafon tp 
bdieye that both in Conilantinople, whil&ftibje^ 
fo the Franks, and iathe ports of Symi^cqiortd 
by the Cbriftians^ the long<»eftabIifl)ed trade with 
tbi( JE^ft cpntiniied tp be prote^ed and e|i; 
.fpittag^. . • 

. ,.^u^T though coflamercemay have, been only 

a fecondary obje^ with the maftial leaders 

pf t|ip Crufades, ei^aged. in perpetual hoftilitifi^/ 

.;jyjth tbe Turks on pne hand, and wifh:the.5old^§ 

/pf Egypt on the other, it was the pfimary olgfj^ 

with the affociates^, \n conjun^ipn ^ith lyhom 

,'•? ': "v ■• . • ,- " - •'•■ • •. . '- 

. ,» GuLTyr, li>, xiii. c. 5. Aft. Aquciif. Hift* .Hiei^f. 
^p. Gcfta Dei, vol. i. p. 247. 
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Asf cprcied.pn their operations. NumeroQs 
ar.the:>ajnaies \vefe which afliimed the croft, 
and ^merprifing as the fanatical sieal was with 
uAicfa sdiey were animated^ thaj cdtild not 
have ascomplifived their purpofe, or even hlnre 
reached die feat of their warfare, withdut-^fe- 
Tcurjng the aififtance of the Italian dates. None 
of the other European powers could either fUr- 
niiba fnfficient numbef of tranfports to convey 
the armies of the Crufaders to the coaft'of 
Dalmatia,^ whence they marched to Con(^atM« 
nople, the. place of general rendezvous ; or were 
.^le to fopply them with military ftores a^d 
provlfions in fuch abundance as to enable them 
to invade a diftant country. In all the fuccef- 
Ttve eiq>editioii# the fleets of the Genoefe, of 
the Pi&ns, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coaft as the armies advanced by land, and fup- 
plying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch 
pf commerce^ which, in every age, has been 
extremely lucrative.. It was with all the in- 
terefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
^iSbrded their aid. On the redu£Uon of any 
l^a^e \n which they found it for their interefl: to 
fettk, they obtained from the Crufaders va- 
luable impiuiiities of different kinds ; freedom 
of trade ; an abatement of the lifual duties paid 
for what wa$ importj^d and exjiorted^ or a total 

t^emptioa 
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exemption frcan them; the pnapehy of eBtire 
fubwbs in fome cities, and of extenfive {h<eecs 
in others; and a privilege grafted to every 
perfon who ,refided within- their precififls, or 
whd traded under their protedion, of being 
tried by their own laws, and by judges of their 
own appointment *. - In confequcncc of fo 
nuiiy advantages we can trace, during the pro* 
grefs of the Crufades, a rapid increafe of wealth 
and of power in all the commercial dates of 
Italy. Every port open to trade was fre* 
ijuented by their merchants, who, having now 
engroiftd entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
drove whh fuch> adive emulation to find new 
markets for the4:ommoditi€$ which k fumifbed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe in which they had hitherto been 
little known, 

Two events happened, prior to the termina- 
tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring tci 
the Venetians and Genoefe the poffeffion of 
fcveral provinces, in the Greek empire, enablfed 
ihem to fupply Europe more abundantly with 
all the produftions of the Eaft. The firft was 
the coriqueft of Conftantinople in the yeiar 
one thoufand two hundred and four, by th4 

* .Hi.ft* of Charles Y. vol. i. p. 54* 

Venetians, 
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Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth Crufade, s £ c T« 
An, account of the political interefts and in^ i^^* 
trigues. which formed this alliance, and turned 
thjshallowed arms deftined to deliver the Holy 
City from the dominion of infidels, againft a 
Chriftian monarch, is foreign from the defign 
of this Difquifition. Conftantinople was taken 
by ftorm, and plundered by the confederates. 
An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial 
throne. The dominions which ftill remained fub- 
jed to the fucceffors of Conftantine, were divided 
into four parts, one of which being allotted to 
the new emperor, for fupporting the dignity 
an4 expence of government, an equal par* 
tition of the other three was made between the 
Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. The 
former, who, both in concerting and in con- 
ducing this enterprife, kept their eye fleadily 
fixed on what might be moft for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greateft value to a trading people. They ob* 
tained fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that 
time the feat of flourifliing manufaftures, par- 
ticularly of filk. They became matters of 
feveral of the largeft and beft cultivated iflands 
in the Archipelago, and eftabliflied a chain 
of fettlements, partly military and partly com* 
jjiercijil, extending from the. Adriatic to the 

Bofpho* 
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s X c T» Bofphorus \ Many Venetians fettfed m Con- 
1M» ft^ntinople, and without obltrudidn from their 
tvarUke aifociates, Httte attentive tC'the arts 
erf" induftry, they engrofled the various bt^anches 
of ttade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attraSed their atten- 
ttotr; the filk trade, and that with India, Froni 
the reign of Juftmian, it was moftly in Greece, 
and fome of the adjacent iflands, thslt filk- 
worms, which he firft introduced into Europe, 
were reared. The produft of their labours 
;was manufaftured into fluffs of various kinds 
m many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Conftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, 
that' the demand for a commodity of fuch high 
price was greateft, and there, of confequence, 
the commerce of filk naturally centered. In 
aflbrting cargoes for the feveral port§ in 
which they tiaded, the Venetians had for fome 
time found filk to be an eiTepti^ article, as It 
continued lo grow mofe.and more into requeft 
in every part of Europe. By the refidence 
of fo many of their citizens in Conftantinople, 
aiid by the immunities granted -to thcm^ they 
not only procured filk in fuch abundance, and 

'^ Danduli Chronic/ ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital., 
xai. xii. p. 328. Mar. Sanuto Vitc dc Duchi di Vcne2r. 
Murat* voL xxii. p- 532. 
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c)a '&ch; tezsns, as enabl^^d ^l^sni. ta carry; one s £ jc 7%. 
Wad€,inoreextOTfiyely,> and with ^rfi^er. projBft "^: 
diaa &ifiA«rly» but fhey b^ain^ fatboTDitghiy 
acq^aialed with every branch of the (ilk manu^ 
fa£kuris, us indaced them to attempt the efta^* 
blii^ea^lpf it in their. own dominions. The 
m^s^re^ : tal^n for this purpofe by indtviduals^ 
as well as the regu^uoiis framed by the i)ate» 
were concerted with fo much prudence^ and 
executed- with fiich fuccefe,. that in a fttort titn^ 
the . filk fabrics of Veni<;e vied with thofe of 
Or^e.and. Sicily, and. contributed bo|th fa 
enrich the republic, and to enlarge the fpher^; 
of Jts cpmmerce. At the fame time, the Vc^ 
netians availed themfelves of the influence whicfe 
they had acquired in Conftantinople, in or^er 
to improve their Indian trade. The capital 
of the Greek empire, befides the means of, 
being fupplied with the productions of the 
Eaft, which it injoyed in common with- the 
other commercial cities of Europe, received 
a confiderable portion of them by a channel 
peculiar to itfelf. Some of the moll valu- 
able commpdities of India and China were 
conveyed over^.land, by routes which I have 
defcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence by a 
ihort navigation to Conftantinople. To this 
market, the bell ftored of any except Alex- 
andria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and 
the goods which the^ purchafed there, mad^. 
12 an 
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an adtfitioh of great confequehce to wHatr ihify 
were accuftomed to acquire in -the jibrts- <rf 
Egypt and Syria. Thus whife the Ldtfti em^^ 
ki Conftalitinopk fubfifled, the Vene^iails pb& 
fcffed fuch advantages over all thtk . rivftl^^ 
that'their commerce extelided greatly^ and it \ira3 
i;hiefly from them every part of Europe tecciYeci 
the commodities of the Eaft* 

The other event which I had in iiew,' was 
the fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in 
Conftantinople, and the re*eftabliihment of the' 
Imperial family on the throne* This was ef*- 
fefted after a period of fifty-feven years, partly 
l)y a tranfient effort of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
Greeks, and partly by the powerfuK affiftance 
which they received from the republic, of Genoa* 
The Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages 
which the Venetians, ^their rivals in trade, de- 
rived from their union with the Latin empe* 
rors of Conftantinople, that, in order' to deprive 
them of thefe, they furmounted the moft deep* 
rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a mo* 
riarcii proteded by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at 
that time made the greateft princes. tremble* 
This undertaking, bold and impious" as it was 
then deemed, proved fuccefsfuL Iii recom- 
5 pence 
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pence < for tttfeir figiial fervia«^. the grati- s £ c T» 
tude or w«fikhcfe . of the Greek 'eroperor^ J"* 
amcsig other! doQtadont) beftowedl upon the 
Cknoefe Pera;, the chkf fuburb of ~. GmilantiiLo* 
pte^ to be held as a fief of the empire, toge« 
(hisr with fuch exemption from* the siccuftomed 
dttti^ on goods imported and exported, ad 
%^tt them E' decided fuperiority over every* 
competitor in , trade. With the vigilant atten^ 
tic^.of :merchftitts, the Genoefe availed them^ 
fielves of this favourable fituation. They fur* 
toui^ded. their new fettlement in Pera with 
fbrtificatioris. . They rendered their fadories on 
the adjacent coaft places of ftrength \ They 
were nu(hei!S of the harbour of Conftandnople 
more than 'theOreeks themfelves. The whole 
trade of the filad: Sea came into their hands ; 
and not fad8fied> with this, they took poffefliottt 
of part of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the'mo-* 
dern Crimsea, and rendered Gaffa, its priticipal ' 
town, the chief feat of their trade with the' 
Eaft, and the port in which all its produftions, - 
conveyed to the Black Sea by the different 
routes I have fbrmerly defcribed, were landed *^. 

« Niceph. Gregor. b*b. xL c. 1,. } 6. lib. xvii* c. i, $ 2#> 
d Folicta Hiil. Gcnuejaf. ap. Giaev. Tlicf. Antiq* 
Ital. i. 387. De Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. I486< 
Niceph. Greg. Itb. xtii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. ^d'ltaL 
lib. vii. c. 351. Sec NOTE XLIII, 

In 
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fl £ c ftf In confequence of this revoliition, Genoa 
ui. became the greateil commercial -power in £u* 
rope ^ and if the enterprirmg indttftry^ and in- 
trepid courage of. its citizens had been under 
the direction jof wiie domeftic. policy, it might 
have Ibng held that rank* But never was there 
a contrail more ftriking, than betwieen the in<> 
ternal adminiftration of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa, in the former, -goverii* 
ment was condufted with . fteady fyftemattc 
prudeQce ; iu the latter, it was confident in 
nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. . The one enjoyed a perpe* 
tual calm, the other was agitated with all the 
fiorms and vicifHtudes of fadibnlc The increaf^ 
of wealth, which flowed into Gofioa from the 
exertions of its merchants^ did hot counterba- 
lance the defeds in its politick cohftitution ; 
and even in its mgft profperpus ftate we may 
difcern the appearance of- fymptoms which 
foreboded a diminution of its. opulence and 
power. ,. 

-t 
As long, however,, as the Genp^fc ret^ned. 
the afcendant which they had acquired in the, 
Greek empire, the Venetians felt their com- -, 
nfiercial tranfaSions with it to be . carried pn ^ 
upon fuch unequal terms, that their merchants 
viiited Conftantinople feldom, and with reluc- 
tance; 
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stance; aUd-hi order to pifecure tW bohimdOities s £ c T. 
-dPthe Eaflf'ih fuch quantJtws as'ii?ere dematiffcd .^,J^ 
in this varkmd')>art$ of Eurxipe which they t^relte 
«^dtrfl<Jtned to fupply, they were obliged to'i-<s 
•<&*t to the^iictent ftaples of that trade. Of thete 
"Alexandria was the chief, and the moll abiiii- 
danfly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian 
goods by land through Afia, to any of the ports 
of th6 Mediterranean, was often rendered im- 
praftiiable by the incurfiohs of Turks, IVtars^ 
and other hordes, which fucceffively defolated 
that fertile country, or contended for the domi- 
nJon of it. But under the military and vigorous 
government of the Soldans of the Mameluks, fe- 
curity and order were fteadily maintained in 
Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy 
duties, was open to all. In proportion to the 
progrefs of the Gcnoefe in engroffing the com- 
merce of Conftantinople and the Black Sea% 
the Venetians found it more and more neceflary 
to enlarge their tranfaftions with Alexandria. 

* But fuch an avowed intercourfe with 
infidels being confidered, in that age, as 
unbecoming the charadter of Chriftians, the 
fenate of Venice, in order to filence its own 
fcruples, or thofe of its fub]e£ts, had recourfe 

./ « Set NOTE XLIV. 
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to the infallible authority of the Pope, who was 
fuppofed to be paffeffed of power to difpenfe 
with the rigorous obfervation of the moft faered 
laws, and obtained permiffion from him to 6t 
out annually a fpecified ndmber of fiiips for 
the ports of Egypt and of Syria ^ Under 
this fandion, the republic concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the Soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in confequence of which the 
fenate appomted one conful to refide in Alex- 
andria, and another in Damafcus, in a public 
charafter, and to exercife a mercantile jurit 
diftion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their proteftion, Venetian merchants and ar- 
tifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient 
prejudices and antipathies were forgotten, and 
their mutual interefts eftablifhed, for the firft 
time, a fair and open trade between Chriftians 
and Mahomedans '• 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were 
alternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engrofs all the advantages of fup- 
plying Europe with the produftions of the 
Eaft, the republic of Florence, originally a 
commercial democracy, applied with fuch per- 

^ See NOTE XLV. 

X San4i ^toria CiWlo Venewana^ libi t» c. 15. p* 24^1 &c* 
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Brmng vigout to tradt^ ind th6 gemu3 of the s e c n 
people, as ivell asthe natute of their inftitotions^ ^^^ 
vrerc fo favourable to its progrefs, that the 
ftaie advaaced ra^dly in power, and the people 
in opulence. But as the Florentines did not 
poflefs any commodious fea^port, their adiive 
exerticms were direded chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufa&ures, and do* 
meftic induftry. About the beginning of the 
fottiteenth century, the Florentine manufadures 
of varicHis kinds, particularly thofe of filk and 
vroolkn cloth, app^r from the enumeration of 
a ^FeU-informed Hiftorian, to have been very 
fConfiderahle *"• The connection which, they 
£»rmed in different parts of Europe, by fur- 
Aiihjing them with the productions of their o^ii 
iiidUdry, led them to engage in another branch 
of trade, that of banking. In this they fooH 
became fo eminent^ that the money-trianfadions 
of almoft every kingdom in Europe pafTed 
through their hands, and in many of them they 
ismc entrufted )»ith the collection and admini^ 
ilration of the public revenues. In cbnfequencii 
of the adivity and fuccefs with which they con«> 
dufted theit manufactures and money-tra&i* 

• ' . ' . . ■ ?^- 

* Giov. Vaiani Hift. tlorcnt. ap^ Murat. IScript. Rer. 
Ital. vol. xiil. p. Ssj. Dell' Iftorie Florentine di i^cip. 
AmimratO} lib. iv« p. 151. Ub. vliL p. s^g^ 

h % a£lions> 
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^ E c T. a^ons, the former atways.attended with certam 
•^"* fhou|!^h moderate prcdi, the kiter lucrative in 
• ' an :•:..::. derree^ at a period ivhea neither .the 
jntereit of money, nor the premiUm on bill«.of 
exchange, were fettled with accuracy,. Florenci 
became one of the firft cities in Chriftendom; 
lUid many of its citizens .extremely opuleiiL 
Cofmo di Medici, the head of a family whi^h 
rofe from obfcurity by its fuccels in trade, was 
reckoned the mod wealthy merchant ever 
known in Europe * ; and in afts of public mu- 
nificence, as well as of private generofity, in the 
patronage of learning, and in the encourage 
ment of ufeful and elegant arts,- no monarch 
of the age could vie with him. Whether the 
Medici, in their firft mercantile tranfaftions, 
carried on any commerce with the Eaft^. I have 
not been able to difcover ^. It is more pro? 
bable, I fhould think, that their trade was con- 
fined to the fame articled with that of their 
countrymen. But as foon . as the common- 

. A. c. 1405. wealth, by the conqueft, of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication, with the ocean, ' Cofmo dl 
Medici, who had the chief diredion of its. afl^surs^ 

* Fr.^Mich. Brutus Hlft. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron, Eugu- 
binum ap. Murat. Script. Ret*. Ital. voLxiv. p, 1007. De^ 
aina Rcvoh d'ltalie,. torn. vi. p. 26^f &c. 

> See note; XLVL 
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endeavoured to procure for his country a fhare s e a x. 
in that lucrative commerce, which had raifed ^^^* 
Venice -ajad Genoa fo far above ail the other 
Italid^n flates. With this view ambafiadors a. 0.1425. 
were fent to Alexandria, in order to prevail 
with the Soldan to open that and . the other 
ports of his' dominions, to the fubjefts of the 
republic, and to admit them to a participation 
of all the commercial privileges wWch were 
enjoyed by the Venetians. The tiegociation 
terminated with fuch .fiiccefs, that the Floren- 
tines feem to have obtained forae fhare in the 
Indian trade ' ; . and foon after this period, we 
iind fpices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England \ 

In fome parts of this Difquifition, concern- 
ing the nature and courfe of trade with the 
'£afl:,M have been obliged to grope .my way, 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the 
period when the modern ideas, with refped to 
the importance of commerce, began to unfold, 
and attention to its progrefs and eiFeAs became 
a more confiderable objeft of policy, we may 
hope to carry on what rcfearches yet remain 
to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
cifion. To this growing attention we are in^ 

» Sec NOTE XLVII. « Hakluyt, vol. x- p. 193. ' 
L 3 debted 
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debted for the account vrtdxAi Marino Saaudo^ 
a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian trade^ 
as carried on by his countrymen, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century* They 
were fupplied, as he informs us, with the pro- « 
duftions of the Eaft Jn two different ways. 
Thofe of fmall bulk and high value, fuch as 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Tigris to BaiTora, and thence to Bagdat, frotn 
which they were carried to foipe piprt on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch 
as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together 
with fome portion of the more valuable ar? 
tides, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, a^d thence acrofs the defart, 
and down the Nile, to Alexandria. The goods 
received by the former route were, S|S Sanudo 
pbfcrves, of fuperior quality, but frcmi the te- 
dioufnefs and expence of a diftant hnd-carriage, 
the fnpply was often fcanty, nor can be conceal 
(though contrary to a favourite projed which 
lie had in view when be wrote the treatife to 
which J refer) that, from the ftate of the coun- 
tries through which the <aravans paffed, thi$ 
mode, of conveyance was frequently precarious, 
and attended with danger ". 

* Mar. Sanutx Sccreta Fidelium Crucky p. 22, &c. ap. 
Boagarfiuin. 
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It was in Afcwcaadria pjJy thattlie.V^ 
found always icoiitain and fuU fut^ply of Indian 
good^; fmd as thdb were conveyed thither 
chiefly by water^acris^e, they might ha:ve pur« 
cha&d them at a. moderate price^ if the Soldans 
had not impdfed upon ithem duties which 
amounted to a third part^ of their fall value. 
Under* this and every othet^ difadvantage, how* . 
ever, it was neceflary to procure them, as from 
many concurring circumftances, particularly a 
more extenfive intercourfe eftabltAied among the 
different nations tf Europe, the demand for 
them continued to increafe greatly durmg the 
feurteenth century. By the irruptions of the 
various hoftile tribes of Barbarians, who took - 
poiTdlion of the greater part of Europe, that 
powerful bond by which the Romans bad' 
united together all the people of their vaft 
empire was entirely diffolved, and fuch dit 
couragement was given to the commnnicatioit 
of one nation with another, as would appear 
altogether incredible, if the evidence of it refted 
only upoti the teftimony of hiftorians, and were ; 
not confirmed by what is ftill more authenric, * 
the expr^fs enaftment of laws. Sevetal'ftatutes 
of this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence ^ 
of almoft every European nadoA, I have eiitr- ' 
jnerated and explained in another work •. But 

^ IrJift. of PiarkflV. vol. i, p. 92. ip.l, kfi. , ' 

1, 4 whei^ 
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&'£ c T«: when the^'wants and defivefrof i»en 'muhiplied, 
uui aiid'thfeyfoiivi'tbatj other ccwmiarks 'could fur- 
niflii'-die meaii^ :of : fuppl^iilg and « gratifymg 
tbeni, .. tbe hofUk fentinitems judxidi ^ kispt nations 
atra.diOiance fitop!i.ea^hr:.Qtberabated,i and mu^ 
tualiorrefporideace gradually took' place. . From . 
the tiald of the' iCtafades, Jwhich firft brought 
people hardly known to one- another, to af- 
fociafe* and. to aft in -.concert during tiw^Pt cen* 
tv^rie$, ip. pn^rfuit pf one^ common end» -feyeral 
circumftances had co-operated 'towards acce* 
le/ating this; general intercourfe^ The people 
around thefP^Iticy hitherto dreaded and abhorred 
by the reft of Euiiopejas pirates and pivaders, 
affumedn^re pa<?i£c mapners, and be;gan now 
tQ, vifit thi^ir neighbours ap merchants. Oc- 
ci^fn^es ;fi?rjBign from the fubjefi of the pre? 
fejnt r inquiry^; . ujiited, them together in the 
ppwerfuL; commercial ;cq»nfederajcy fo famous in 
t^e middle ages, .und^i^ jJhqname of the Han-? 
fe^tic jLeague,. <^nd le^ them to eftabUfli the 
ft|^ple of their trade with the fouthern parts, of 
Ejyirope in Brpg??,- . Thither the merchants of 
'Italy, particularly thofe of Vei^ice, refortedj 
and in return for the produftions of the Eaft, 
and the ipanufadures of their own country, 
th^y received not^ pnjy the naval ftores and 
other commodities of the North, but a conr 
fiderable fupply of gold and filver from the 
mines in various provinces of Germany, the 

moft 
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moft valuable and produSiveof any known at sect* 
that time in Europe ^ &Ug€8 continued to be ^"» 
the great mart or ftorehoufe'of European trade 
during thr period to which' my inquiries extend. 
Aiegiflai' commtinication, formerly unkrtbwn,* 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into 
which our continent is divided, and we are 
enabled- to account for the rapid progrefs of 
die Italian ftates in wealth and power, by ob- 
ierving how much their trade, the fource from 
which both were derived, muft have augmented 
upon the vaft increafe in the cohfumption of 
Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive countries 
towards the north-eaft of" Europe were opened 
for their reception, . 

DuRm^ this'profperous and improving (late 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens fuch new iufermation concern- 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the. mod valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an idea of their 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
which rofe far above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. From the time that the Ma* 
homedans became mafters of Egypt, as no 
chriftian was permitted to pafs dirough their do« 

P Zimmermann's Polit. Survey of Europe, p, 102. 
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minions fo thei Ea(t^, the dlred inrercoiirfe of 
Europeans with India ceafed €ndrely» Thie?ac« 
count of India by Co&pas In^o-pl^iii^s it^ 
the fixtb century, is, as. £ur a$ L kHf^w, ^t}le 
laft which the nations of the Weft received 
from any perfon who bad vifited that, country* 
But about the middle of the thirteenth oei^tary, 
the fpirit of commerce, now become more en- 
terpriijng, and more eager to difcover .new 
routes which led to wealth, induced Marco Polo, 
a Venetian of a noble family, after trading for 
fome time in many of the <^ulent cities of 
the Le&r Afia, to penetrate into the mwe 
eaftem parts of that continent, as far as to the 
court of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. During the courfe of twenty*fix years, 
partly eihployed in naercantile trabfadions, and 
partly in ccnduding negodations with ^hich 
the Great' Khan eUtrufted him, he exploreji 
many regions of the £aft which ik> European 
had ever vifited. 

He defcribesi the great kingdom of Cathay,. 
the name by which China is ftill known in 
many parts of the Eall ', and travelled through 

9 Sanuto, p. 23. 

' HerWdot fiib. Oricirt.- artic; Khafhau Stewart, Ac- 
count of Thibet, Phil. Tranf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of J^* 
Jcnkiafon, Hakluyt. i, 335. 
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h. ftdm Ghambalu, or Peking^ on. its iK>fthem 
ftofttieir, to*feme*of it^ moil foulbton provincest 
He v}&ted difoent parts of IiidoAaii, aaad is 
the* firft whotnendom Bengal and Guzzerat^ 
by &eir prefeat names^ as great and opulent 
idngdoms* Befides what he di&overed m hit 
joumies by land, he made more tban one voy> 
age in the Indian ocean, and acquired fome 
u^ormatbn concerning an iiland ^yhich he 
G^s 'Zipangri or Cipango, probably Japan* 
He yiiUed in pe^fon Jay^^ Sumatra, and feveral 
iflaods contiguous to them, the ifland of Ceylon^ 
and the coait of Malabar as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay, to all which he gives the namea 
that they now bear. This was the moft ex- 
tenfive furvey hitherto made of the £a(l» and 
the mod complete detcription of it ei^er giveiQi 
by any Eurc^ean ; and, in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe rc^ons but 
what was derived from the geography of Pto* 
lemy^ not only the Venetians, but all the peo- 
ple of Europe^ were aftonifhed at the difcovery 
of immenfe countries open to their view beyond 
^hat had hitheito been reputed the utmoft 
boundary of the earth in that quarter % 

But while men of leifure and fpeculation 
occupied themfelves with examining th« di£> 

• Sec NOTE XLVIII, 
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coveriea of 'Marco Poli>;* which gave rife to 
conjedtarfd aiid theo«ies(t'': pK>d»^ive of 'tnoft 
importanc;.confequences ; ' aa . evdkt ^happened^ 
that dre^tEcatientioti df all Europe, aiBd had 
a mofl confpioious effed> upoti the coistfe of 
that tradev the progrefs of which* I am endea^ 
vpurmg to trace* . .L f 

t • yil::-.. . - '•-'-'::; 

The event to which I allude, is the final icon- 
A.D. 1453. tjuieft-of the Greek enipfre by ' Mahomef IL 
and the efteblifhing the feat of the Turkifh 
government in ' Conftantmople. The imme- 
diate effeft of this great revolution was, that 
the Genoefe refiding m Pera, involved in the 
general calamity, were obliged not ' only to 
abandon that fettlement, but all thofe which 
they had made on the adjacent fea-coaft, after 
they had* been ill their pofleffion - near two cen- 
turies. Not long after, the viftorious arms of 
A. D. 1474. the Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and 
evety other place which* they held in the Cri- 
mea*. Conftantinople was nd' longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft fo^ Indian com- 
modities, and no ftipply^'of them could now 
be obtained but- iii .Egypt and the ports of 
Syria, fubjeO; to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Venetians, in confequence of the pro- 

' • k-' ' - • . . . - 

' Folieta Hift. Genu. 602 • 626. Muiat. Annali 
d'ltal. ix. 451. ♦ .".,'' 
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teSipn and prwlcges/ which t;hf^y!;had fecured S;£C t 
tey (their cqmmisrcial treaty^ with thdfe. powerful ^^^^ 
prili(C^^3[ carried oa . trade in ^ e.very part of thek ^^**""^ 
dominiws jwith^iuch .advantage, as gave them 
a fuppriority, oyer ev€a:y cofs^itgr. Genoa, 
whiph: had Iwg been their mpft- fotmidable 
rival;> .humbled by. the lofs of its^ppiJefSons in 
the. Eaft, and weakened, by domeftic di^ffenfions^ 
declined fo faft, that it was obliged to court 
foreign protedion, and fubmitted alternfttely 
to the, dominion of the Dukes of Mijian and 
the Kings of France.. In confequence.of this 
diminution of their political power, the com- 
mercial exertions of the Genoefe became lefs 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which . they made 
to recover that fhare of the Indian trade which 
they had. formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter 
into treaty .with the. Spldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofe- which had been granted 
to the Venetians, proyed^ unfuccefsful ; and 
during, the remainder of the fifteenth century^ 
Venice fuppli^d the greater part of Europe with 
the produdions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been 
known in thofe times* 

Th£ ftate of the other European nations 
was extremely favourable to the commercial 

progrefe 
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SECT, progreft of the Venetians. England, defolated 
ii<* by the civil y^srs which the tmhappy conteft 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter 
exdted, had hardly begun to turn its attention 
towards thofe objects and purfaits to which it is 
indebted for its prefent opulence and power« 
In France, the fatal efieds of the £ngli(h arms 
and conquefts were ftill felt, and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclina* 
tion, to dire£t the national genius and a&ivity 
to the arts of peace.- The union of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Spain was not yet com* 
pleted; fome of its moft fertile provinces 
were ftill under the dominion of the Moors^ 
with whom the Spanifh monarchs waged per^ 
petual war i and, except by the Cajtalans, Uttle 
attention was paid to foreign trade. Portugal; 
though it had already entered upon that Career 
of difcovery which terminated with moft fplendid 
fuccefs, had not yet made fuch progrefs in it 
as to be entitled to any high rank amoiig 
the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or coi^petitor^ 
except from fome of the inferior Italian ftatei^, were 
left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
mercantile plans; and their trade iivith the 
ddes of the Hanfeatic I.eague, whi(|i^un|(|e^;thf: 
Kortb and South ci Europe and whi«)i hisb^ta 
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had been cotninon to all the Italians, was now sect* 
engrofled, in a great meafufe, by them alone. lit* 

While the increaiing demand for the pro- 
ductions of Alia induced all the people of Eu- 
rope to court intercourfe with the Venetians 
fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various im. 
munities, to frequent their fea-ports, we may 
obferve a peculiarity in their mode of carrying 
on trade with the Eaft, which diftinguiflies 
it from what has taken place in other coun- 
tries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians^ the Greeks who were maf^ 
ters of Egypt, and the Romans, failed to India 
in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Weft. In modern 
times, the fame has been the praftice of the 
Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifli, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. 
In both periods* loud complaints have been 
made, that in carrying on this trade every ftate 
muft be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow inceflantly from the 
Weft to the Eaft, never to return. From 
whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution 
of their gold and filver, (whether a real 
or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incum- 
bent upon me in this place to inquire or to 
determine,) the Venetians were, in a great 

meafure^ 
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SECT, meafurcy exempted. They had no direft in* 
ill* tercourfe with India. They found in Egypt, 
or in Syria, warehoufes filled with all the com- 
modities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma- 
homedans; and from the beft accounts we 
have, with refpeft to the nature of their trade, 
they purchafed them more frequently by barter, 
than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart 
for Indian goods, though a moft fertile coun- 
try, is deftitute of many things requifite in an 
improved (late of fociety, either for accom- 
modation or for ornament. Too limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpace 
for forefts ; too level to have mines of the ufeful 
metals J it mufl: be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im- 
portation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
feem not themfelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriftian ftate, and it was principally 
from the Venetians, that they received all the 
articles which I have enumerated. Befides thefe, 
the ingenuity of the Venetian artifts furniflied a 
variety of manufaftures of woollen i^io^bs, filk 
duffs of various fabric, camblets, mirror^, arms, 
9rnaments of gold and filver, glfds, and many 
pther articles, for all which they found a ready 
market in ^gypt amd. Syria. In return they re-, 
(eiyed from the merchants of Alexandria, fpices 
0f every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, couon 
14 and 
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jiiid £lk, ohxvrought iu well a^r miaiiti£aL£tured, s.£C:Tt 
kittuny QiScrem forms, and otbet produftions ^"^ 
cf tte Eaft, together with' feveral valuable 
trikleS of Egyptkri gtowth oi^. fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, -and other cities, befides the 
proper, comniodities of India brought thither 
by land^ they added to their cai^goes the carpets 
cf'Perfia^ the rich wrought iilksof Damafcus^ . 
(till known by a name taken from that cityi 
4nd various /ptoduftions of art and imure pe« 
i^oliar to Syria,. Paliefline, and Arabia. If, at 
bny tinie^. theit demand for the produfUonl 
irf.'the Eaft went' beyond wjiat they could pno* 
cure in bxchang^ for their own manufa&uresi 
that trade with the cities of the Hanfeltic Leaguei 
which I have mentioned, furniihed them from 
the mines of Germany, with a regular fupply 
d^goSf ondfihrer, which they could carry^ with 
tshontag^, to the markets of Egypt and Syria* 

From a ptopcnfity, remarkable la all conv» 
toeroial ftatcs, tofubjeft the operations of trade 
toftpcHfciriK rcgulkioKimd reftralntj theautho* 
rity^ off theiVenetiaa goUeiihraeiit feeins to have . 
been- laterpofiid; both in dbrefting the import-J* 
ation of Afiatic goods, and in the mode of cir- * 
eubtmg ithem among the - different nations of ' 
Europe. To ever^ confiderable ftaple'in t"he 
Mediterranean' "rf certain number of large veflefe,;' 
K ' known' r 
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kno\(^a by the name of Galetms or Caracki^ was 
fitted out on the public account^ and returned 
loaded with the richeft merchandife "^ the 
profit arifing from the fale of whidi mult have 
been no flender addition to the revenue of the 
republic. Citizens, however, of every dais, 
particularly perfons of noble families, were en« 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and who* 
leyer employed a vefTel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable boimty 
from the flate"". It was in the fame manner, 
partly in fhips belonging to the public, and 
partly in thofe of private traders, that the Vc'^ 
netians circulated through £urq>e the goods 
imported from the £afl> as well as the produce 
of their own dominions and manu&dures. 

L There are two different ways by which w« 
may t:ome at fome knowledge of the mag* 
nitude of thofe branches of commerce carried 
on by the Venetians. The one, by attending 
to the great variety and high value of the com- 
modities which they imported into Bruges,, tb^ 
ftore-houfe from which the more northern nations 
of Europe were fupplied: A full enumeration 

^ Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Decyir. lib«.ixi\ p. 868. 
Denina Revol. d'ltalie, torn, vi, 340. 
* Saudi Ston Ciu. Vcncz. lib.; viii. 89 J* 
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of thefe i» given by a wdUinformed author, sect. 
in which ^ Is contained almoft every article ^^^* 
deemed in that age elTentid to accommodation 
or to elegance^. The other, by confidering 
the cffefts of the Venetian trade upon the cities 
admitted to a participation of its advantages. 
Never did wealth appear more confpicuoufly 
in the train of commerce. The citizens of 
Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefi, 
their buildings, and mode of living, fuch magni- 
ficence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty *. Antwerp, when the 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 
in opulence and fplendour. In fome cities of 
Germany, particularly in Augfburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities ill the interior 
parts of that extenfive country, we meet with 
early examples of fuch large fortunes accumu- 
hted by mercantile induftry, as raifed the pro- 
prietors of them to high rank aiid confideratioa 
in the empire. 

From obferving this remarkable increafe of 
opulence in all the places where the Vene- 
tians had an eftablifhed trade, we are led to 
conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves 

% Lud. Guicciardi^i Diefcrxpt, de ]Paefi BafC, p. 175. 
* Sec NOTE XLIX., 
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from th^ different .bi:?inghcs? of i|; ef|*eei*Hjr. th^c 
wit,h tl^^^^ft, muft h^ve been ft31 ibctfe con- 
fl^etpfekf Jt is irrtpoflBble, howeirer^ » without 
mforgaffe^ *iuch' moremmutc tfian that to 
.ti*icb ^e haiise acc^fs," to form an eilimate of 
this, iwfith .accuracy; but "varbus cifcumffances 
fiiay be pa:Qduc£d to eftablilh, in general, the 
juftnefs of this conclufion. From the firft re- 
vival of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poifeflfed a large (hare of the trade 
with the Eaft. It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they ^ had neariy a monopoly of it. 
This was produftive of cpnfequences -attending 
all monopolies. Wherevet there i^no compe- 
tition; and the merchant has it in his power 
to regufcite" the^ market^ and to fix the price of 
the commodities which he vends, hrs gains 
wiH be exorbitant. Some idea of their magni- 
tude, during feveral centuries, may be formed 
by attending to the rate of the premium Or 
intereft then paid for the ufe of money* This 
is undoubtedly the moft exaft ftandard by which 
to meafure the profit arrfing from the capitil 
ftock ertipbyed in commerce; fbr, according 
as the- iatereft of money is high or low, the 
gain acquired by the ufe of it muft vary, and 
become cKceflive or moderate . From the clbfe^ 
of the eleventh century to* the commencement 
,':jd ^ i of 
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©f the fixteenth, the period duriftg ivblch the sec t^ 
Italians made their chief commercial cxettkniSy ^Ji^* . 
the rate of interefl was extremely high. It 
was ufually twenty per cent, fometimes above 
that ; and So late as the year one thoufaod fiv6 
hundred, ii had not funk below ten or twelve 
per cent, zn any part of Europe \ if the profits 
of a trade fo extenfive as tliat of the Venetisuii 
correfponded to chi& high value of money, it * 
could not fail of proving a iburce of great 
wealth, both public and private \ The con- 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period 
under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable td that 
of any other country in Europe^ The revenues 
of the republic, as well a$ the wealth amazed by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was difewhere 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, 
in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of plate, 
arid in every thing which contributed either; 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of 
living, the nobles of Venice fiirparfed the ftate 
of the greateft monarchs beyon* the Alps. Nor 
was all this difplay the effeft of an oftentatious 
and inconfiderate diffipation, it was the natural 
confequehce of fuccefsfiil induftry, which, having 

* Hift. of Charles V. vol, i, p. 40i,&c. 
k Sec NQ' EL. "^ 
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SECT, accumulated Wealth with eafe, is entitled to enjoy 
ni. it in;fplendour% 

Kever did the Venetians believe the power 
of their country to be more firmly eftablifhed^ 
or rely with greater confidence on the con- 
tinuance and increafe of its opulence, than to- 
wards the clofe of the fifteenth century, when 
two events (which they could neither forefee 
nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the difcovery of America. 
The other was the opening a direA • courfe of 
navigation to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the 
hiftory of th^ human race, thefe are undoubtedly 
among the mofl: interefting; and as they oc- 
cafioned a remarkable change of intercourfe 
among the different quarters of the globe, and 
finally eftablifhed tbofe commercial ideas and 
arrangements ^hich conftitute the chief dif- 
tin£tion between the manners arid policy of 
ancient and of modern times, an account of 
them is intimately connefted with the fubjeft 
cf this DifquifitiOn, and will bring it to that 
peripd which I have fixed upon for it$ boundary. 
But as \ have related the rife and progrefs of 
thefe difcoveries at great length in another 

* Sec NOTE LI. 
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trork% a rapid view of them is all that is re« s £ c T. 
quifite ia this place. . ^* 

Thb admiration or envy with which the other 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealth 
of Venice, led them naturally to enquire into 
the caufes of this pre-eminence; and among 
thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eafl: 
speared to be by far the mod confiderable. 
Mortified with being excluded from a fource of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved 
fo abundant, different countries had attempted 
to acquire a fhare of the Indian trade. Some 
of the Italian dates endeavoured to obtain ad- 
miilion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms with the Venetians ; but either 
by the fuperior intereft of the Venetians in the 
court of the Soldans, their negociations for that 
purpoie were rendered unfuccefsful ? or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long in 
poi&ilion of any branch of trade, have in a com* 
petition with new adventurers, all their exertions 
did not produce effeds of any confequence"; 
la other countries, various fchemes were formed- 
with the- fame view. As early as the year one 
thoaiand four hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterpriflng genius of Columbus conceived 

^ Hid. of America, Books I. and II. 
^ See NOTE Lll. 
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the. idea of opening a fborter and more certa&i 
communication with India, by holding a, 4ire^ 
wefterly courfe towards thofe regions, which, 
according to Marco Polo and other travellers, 
extended eattward far beyond the utmoft limits 
pf^Afia known to the preeks or Rom?n$, 
This fcheme, fupported by. arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acqu^dntance with cofmograpby, 
from bis. own praftical knowledge of navigation, 
from the repprts of (kilful pilots, and from the* 
theories and conjedlures of the an<:ipntSa. he 
propofed fjrfl to the Genoefe his countrymen, 
and next to the king of Portugal, into whofe | 
fervice he had entered. It was rejeQ:ed by. 
t;lie forme): from ignorai^ce^ and by the latter 
livith circumftances molt humiliating to, a ger 
nerous oiind. By periever^nce^ however, and 
addrefs, he at length ii}duc^4 the moft wary 
and leaft adventurous court in Europe, to un? 
dertake the execution of his plan } and Spain^ 
as the reward of this deviation froiiiitt ufual cau? 
tzous maxims, had the glory of difcoyering a sew 
world, hardly inferior m magnitudft to a thir4 
part of the habitable globe. Aftoniibing a$ 
tfaefuccefs of Columbus was, |t did not fully 
accomplifh his own wifhes, or conduct him 
to thofe regzoDs of the Eaft, the expedation 
of reaching which was the original objeft of 
}iis voyage. The effefts, however, of his dif- 

coveries 
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jcoveries were great and extenfive. By giving s £ c t^ 
Spain the pofleffion of immenfe territories, in. 
abounding in rich mines, and many valuable pro* 
duftiom of nature, feveral of which had hitherto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth begaa 
to flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and 
thence was fo diffufed over £urope, as gra^ 
daally awakened a general fpiric of induftry,. 
^nd cali^ forth exertions, which alone muft 
)iave foon turned die courfe of commerce intQ 
pew chaisnelsr 

But this was accomplifhed more Ipeedity, 
as well as more completely, by the other great 
jBvent which I mentionedj the difcovery of ^ 
new rodte of navigation to the Eaft by the 
Cape of Good Hope; When the Portuguefe, to 
whom mankind are indebte4 for opening this 
communication between the mod: remote parts 
of the liabitable globe, undertook their firft; 
voyage of difcovety, it is probable that tbey had 
nothing &ither in view thas^ to explore tbofe 
parts of the coaft of Africa which lay neareft to 
their own; country* ©ut a fptrtt of . cnterprife^ 
wJ3en roufed and put in motion^ is always pro** 
greffive J axKl thal*jpf the Portuguefe, though 
ilow ando.tirniJ in its fir ft operations, gradually 
acquired vigour, . aftd prompted them to ad<^ 
yance along the weftern ihore of the Africam. 
4 contincA^^ 
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continent, far beyond (he utmoft boundaty of 
ancient navigation in that direction. . Encou* 
rs^ed by fuccefs, this .fpirit became mote ad* 
venturous, defpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infupcrable* When the For* 
tuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations ; 
^)4 perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the 
Weft, according to the opinion of Ptolemy, 
:^peared to contrad itfelf, and to bend £aft- 
vrards, more extenfive profpefts opened to 
tbeir yiew, atid infpired them v^ith hopes of 
reaching India, by continuing to hold thp fapie 
courfe whjcl^ they had fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac? 
complifli what they had in view, a final! fquadron 
failed from the Tagusj under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer pf rank, whofe 
abilities and courage fitted him to conduct the 
moft difficult and arduous enterprifes. From 
unacquaintance, however, with the proper feafon 
and route of navigation in that vafl ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage 
was long and dangerous. At length he doubled 
that promontory, which, for feveral years, had 

been 
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been the objeft of terror and of hope to his sec t* 
cduntrymen. From that, aft^ a profperous m* 
navigation along the fouth-eaft of Africa, he 
arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the 
fatisfadlion of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a 
race very difierent from the rude inhabitants 
of the Weftern ihore of that continent, which 
alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited* 
Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in dviliz- 
adon, and acquaintance with the various aTt» 
of life, that they carried on an aflive commerce, 
not only with the nations on their own coaft, 
but with remote countries of Afia. Conduded 
by their pilots, who held a courfe (with which 
experience had rendered them well acquainted) 
he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar on the 
twentv-fecond of May, one thottfand lour hvmtm 
dred and ninety-eight, ten months and two. days 
after bis departure from the port of Liibon^ 

I'he Samonn^ or Monarch of the country, 
aftoniflied at this unexpefted vifit of an un- 
known people, whofe afpeftj'^and arms, and 
manners, bore no refemblance to any of the 
nations accuftomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route 
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hitherto deemed impi^aieabl^, VeceiVed thcm> 
2iC firft, with that fond admiration which is 
often excited by novelty. But ifif* a (hort time, 
as if he had b^en infpired 'with forefight of 
all the xalamities now approaching India by 
this fatkl comAiunkatioQ opened with the in-> 
habitatits. of Europe, he. formed various 
jichetnes. to. cut. off Gama /and his folio w- 
etSf But from. eVcry danger to which he 
was expofddi either by the open attacks o* 
fecrec mJujbinatfon of the Indians, the Portu- 
guefe AdcniraJ extricated himfelf with fingiilar 
pr^dc^^ce and^injtrepidity, and atlait iailed from 
Calecut . with .his fliips loaded, not only with 
die frommodities peculiar to that coaft, but with, 
many of the rich produ^qns. of the Eaftcra 
parts of India^ 



\ 



,-On hk return to Liibon, he was received 
with, the admiration and gratitude: due to a man 
who, by hi^ fuperior abilities and refolutton,. 
had conduced to fiu:h an happy iiTue an under* 
taking of the greateft importance^ which bad 
long occupied the thoughts of his Sovereign, 
and excited the , hopes of his fellow-fubjefts % 

^ Afia de Joao de Barros, dec. ^ lib. iv. g. ii, Caf* 
tagneda, Hill, de Vhidc trad, en FfaR$oi8, Ijt^. i. c. 2—28. 
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Nor did : tim ei^eout ifAettOi the Portilgut& aRAie. $ tc si t* 
No nation' m.£arope beheld it. with iuneoncernJ ^'^^ 
For akbow^h' (he difcovery of i new woridv ^^^^^''^"^ 
ygsfi^ether lire view it a» * a ' difplay of getiiiis »t 
the petfou wfeo.firflr coik!(£i^ an idea of that 
undertaking* -vrhich led'niaaikfiid'ro tb^' know-2 
ledge of i% wltjether i^e [contemplate its in-* 
ft'oeftcie- upoH'-feignce by giving a more tom4 
pfeite 'knowledge cf til*! gldbe #hteh w^* inhabit, 
or • whethfer •we^ -confider its ' effeftS' lipoh 'thy 
commercial ifttcrcowfe of mankind, be an evferfi? 
far more ^fplehdid than <he voyage of OafaiS^ 
yet the latter *feems' originally to 'hdvcf' 'excited 
more general ^ttenticil. The formdr, ihdfeeif;* 
fiHed the nrfnds ' of- men with' 'aftonifh'itfeht' j 
it was forAetiihcj; however^ before they attained 
fiidh a fufficient knowledge of that porti6n of 
the earth noyi^ laid open to their view, as td 
form any ^uft idea, or eVen probable conjefture^ 
with refpeft to what might be the confequences 
of cortimtmicitionwith it. But the immenfe 
valucriof the Indian trade, which both in ancient 
and' in modern times had enriched every nation 
by which it Svas' carried on, was a fubjeft fa- 
miliar to the thought^ of all intelligent men, 
and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
oi this ilew route of navigation to fhe Eafti 
xnuft occafioii great revolutions, not only in 
the courfe of commerce, but in the political 
ftate of 'Europe* 
x:'.:. . .'. What 
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What thcfe ]:evolutions were moft likely 
to be^ and how they would c^>er8te9 were points 
eaounined witk particular attention in the cities 
of Liibon and of Venice, but with feelings 
Tery different; The Fortuguefe, founding upon 
the rights to. wbich» kt that age, prbrity of (fif« 
covery, confirmed by a papal grants were fup-: 
pofed to confer, deemed themfelves entitled to 
an esrclufive commerce with, the countries whidi 
they had. firft v|fited, began ta enjoy, by an* 
ticipation, all the benefits of it, and to fancy 
diat thdr capital would foon be what Venice 
l|]^&iwas^ the great ftore-houfeof Eaftem.com* 
moditles to all Europe, and the feat of opulence 
and powen On the firft intelligence of Gama's 
(uccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with the quicks 
ilghtjed difcernment of merchants, forefaw the 
immediate confequence of it to be the ruin of 
thai lucrative branch of commerce which had 
contributed fo greatly to enrich, and aggrandize 
tlieir country j and they obferved this with more 
poignant concern, a^ they were apprehenfive 
that they did,: not poiTefs any effectual means of' 
preventing, or even retarding, its opcrs^tiop. 

TifE hopes and fears of. both were well 
founded.. The Pprtuguefe entered upon the 
new career, opened to. them yith; aftivj^y ^nd 
ardour? SiPd mad^ ex^rdons^ both coiximercial 
and military, far beyond what could have been 

expedted 
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txpeOed from a kingdom cf fuch intonfiderable s £ C T» 
extent. » ' All thefe were diteaed by an irttelUgeflt ^"• 
monarch, csLpabie of forming plans of the 
greatefl: magnitude with calm fyftemadc 'Wi& 
dom, and of profecutiiig them with unremitting 
pttfeverance. The prudence and vigour of 
his meafureS) however, would have availed little 
without proper . inftrumems to carry them into 
execution* Happily for Portugal, the difceming 
eye of Emanuel felefted a fucccffion of offic^ 
to take, the fupreme command in India, whc^ 
by their emerprifing valour, military (kill, and 
political' fagacity, accompanied with difmterefted 
imegrity, public fpirit, and love of their coun^ 
try, have a tftle to be ranked with the perfons 
moft eminent for virtue and abilities* in any 
age or nation. Gifeater things perhaps Were 
atchieted by them, than were ever accompliflied 
in fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of Emahuel^s 
teign, twienty-fbuf'^ars only after the voyage 
of Gama, tht Pbrtuguefe had rendered them- 
felves matters of the city of Malacca, in which 
the great ftaple of trade carried on among the 
inhabitants of all thofe regions in Afia, which 
Europeans have diftinguifhed by the general 
name of the Eafl-Indies, was then ^ftablifiied. 
To this p6rt,-' fituated nearly at ai^ equal diftance 
from the Eaftern and Weftern ektremities of 
thefe countries, and pofleiling the command 
13 of 
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of that Amu by which di^ keep cbBtfmu&s 
cadoo iMfth eachother^ the meichailtt of Cfaina, 
of Japan, of every kftigijom on the cOfHxti^it, 
0f the Moluccas and %11 the iflandt jp the Ar- 
cliipdago, nefpFt^d from i;bev£Aft$ suid tfao& 
pf -Malabar, of GeyloU, <|f Coroimmdel^ and 
t^f/Jft^ngal^^ from the Weftr^jj TJbis; /CJonqucfl: 
lecpr^ to the Portuguefe great iaBuf noe oyer 
l^e interior comnierce of hx^y while, at the 
£gane tinsio, by their fettlements at Goa and Diur^ 
ihey were enabled to engrofe the trade of the 
Malabar coaft, and to obftrud greatly the long 
cftabliflied intercourfe of Egypt wkh India by 
the . Red Sea^ Their ihips freqnoitcd every 
ppr.t. .in the Eaft where valuable .commocUtieas 
ivere. to be fou^id, from, the Gape of Good 
Hope : t<? the river of Canton ; and along this 
^mmenfellretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of feur thoufand leagues % they had eftablifljed, 
for the GOnveniency or iPfVUi^ioii of .trade, a 
chain of fprts or faftories. They had likewife 
pkim poffeffion of :ftations ftioft fevoiirablc to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa^ 
0nd in.matoy of the iflands which lie between' 
Madagafcar and the Molucoasi Bi every jttrf ] 

t Dccad. dcBanros, dee. i. liv. viiL e. h O&f^ ^!^^if'^ 

|Iman. lib. vH« 2i3> &c< * - - ♦^ r. 

, .^ Hift. Geijef. dc« VoyagcSf t<m* h p- J40., * ,* • * ' 

,, ■; - ■■■, :■ • ' . .. ,.-: -.■•■^. 
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. of the Eaft they were received with refpcft, 
in many they had acquired the abfolute com- 
mand. They carried on trade there without 
rival or controul } they preicribed to the natives 
the terms of their miitual intercourfe ; they often 
fet what price they pleafed on goodS; which 
they purchafed ; and were thus enabled to im* 
port from Indoftan and the regions beyond it^ 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than 
had been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme^ no lefs bold than interefted, 
of excluding all other nations from participating 
of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. 
In order to affe& this, it was neceflTary to obtain 
poiTeflion of fu<^J^ions in the Arabian and 
Perfian Gulfs, at- might render them matters 
of the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and 
enable theiu both to obftrud the ancient com« 
.tnercial int^courfe between Egypt and India, 
and to command the entrance of the great rivers, 
which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goodip Q<)lt OQlyjbrough the interior province^ 
of Afia, but as far as Conftantinople. The 
conduA of the meafures for this purpofe v^s 
committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, the moft 
N eminent 
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eminent of all the Portuguefe gienerals .'who dif* 
tinguifhed f henifelves in India- After the 
utmoft efforts of genius and valonr, he was 
able to accomplifh one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By 
wrefting the ifland of Ormuz, "which coTnmanded 

' the mouth lof the Perfian Gulf, from the petty 
princes, who, as tributaries to the nlonarchs of 

'Perfia, had eftablifhed their dominion there, 
he fecured to Portugal that extenfive trade 
with the Eaft, which the Perfians had carried on 
for feveral centuries. In the hands of the Por- 
tuguefe, Ormuz foon became the great mart 
from which the Perfian empire, and JiU tHe 
provinces df Afia to the weft of it, were fapplied 
with the produftians of India ; ind a city which 
they built on that barren ifland, deftitute df 
water, was rendered one of the chief feats of 
opulence, fplendoiir, and Itixoiry in the Eafieiti 
world'. 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Ambian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly 
by the damage his fleet futtaiaed in a fea of 

* Oforius dc rcb. gqftis Eman. lib. x. p. 274, Ac. Ta- 
Yernier's Travels, book v, c. 23, Koempfer Amoenit, Exo^^ 
p.756,&c. ' ^ - 

which 
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%hich the navigation is remarfcabfy difficult 
and dangerous, he was cJonftfained to- retire, 
without efFeding any fettlement of impOf tfemce \ 
The ancient channel of intercourffe tvith India by 
rfhe Red Seaftill continued dpe;n to the Egyptian's.; 
'but their cammercial tranfadions in that cxMin* 
.try were greatly circumTcnbed and obftruftod, 
rby the influence which* the Porttiguefe bad ac- 
quired in every port to which they were-aocuf- 
"tomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon 
began to feel that decreafe of their oWn Indian 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. 
In order to prevent the farther progrcfe of this 

•evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mame- 
luksi equally alarmed with themfclves at the 
rapid fuccefe of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 
tttid no iefs interefted to hinder them from 
cngroffing that commerce, which had fo long 
been the chief fource of opulence both to the 

" monarchs and to the people of Egypt, to enter 
into a negociation with the' Pope and the King 
of Portugal.^ The tone which the Soldan af- 
fumed m this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. 
After ilating his exclufive right to the trade 

^ Oforius. lib. ix. p, 248, &c. 

N 2 with 
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$ E c T. viA'India, he foriwatned Julius II. and Kmauuel, 
*"• Aat- IF the Portuguefe did not rclinquifli that 
hcw courie <rf navigation by which they had 
*pcncttated into the Indian occsln, and ceafe 
iWftv encroaching on that commcrte, which 
^from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the Eaft of Alia and; his dominions, 
life would put to death all the! Gkriftians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Paleftine, bum their fehurches, and 
demolifli the holy fepulchre itfelf *. . This for- 
midkble threat, which, during feveral centuries, 
would have made all Chriftendom trenible, 
feems to have made fo little impreflion, that 
the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in that age, was 
deemed not only reprehenfible but impious. 
-They incited the Soldan to fit out a fleet in the 
Red Sea, and to attack thofe unexpefted in- 
vaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and 
his prcdeccflbrs had long enjoyed undifturbed 
poffeffion. As Egypt did not produce timber 
proper for building (hips of force, the Vene-^ 
/tiaris permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
ta Alexandria, and then carried, partly by 
water and partly by- land, to Suez. There 

* Oforius de rebus Eman. lib, iv. p, no. edit. 1580. 
Afia de Barros^ dcca3. i. lib. vlii. c. z. 

^ ' . ^ " twelve 
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twelve ihips of war were bullt^ on botrdipf » e g T. 
which a j^dy of Mameluks. was ordered, 40 ^»» 
ferve, und/er the comm^nd.of an officer of merit. 
Thefe new eni^mies, far more formidable, than 
the natives V of India with whom the P#rta- 
guefe had hitherto contended, they encountered^ 
with undaunted courage, and after fome conSi^is, 
they entirely ruined the fquadron, and remained 
mafters of the Indian ocean ^^ 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks. was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were fubjefted to the Turkiih 
empire by the viftorious arms of Selim L Their 
mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe i 
trade in India. With this view Selim con* 
firmed to the Venetians the extenfiye commer^ 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed under 
the government of the Mameluks, and pub- 
liflied an edift permitting the free entry of all 
the produftions of the Eaft, imported direftly 
from Alexandria, into every part of his do- 
minions, and impofing heavy d\i ties upon fuch 
as were brought from Lilbon '. 

^ Afia de Barras, dec. 11. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. dc 
Pccouvertes des PortugaiSy i. 292, &c. Ofor. lib. iv. p. lao. 
" Sandi Stor* Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. pan iii. 43 2« 

N 3 But 
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But all thefe were imavailing efforts againft th^ 
fu^idor a(lva«t^ge$ which the Portugoefe pof" 
fef^ld in fupplying £urq>e with the commodit 
ties- qf the Eaft, in confequence o£ having 
opened a new mode of communication with 
it. At the fame time, the Venetiafis, brought 
to the brink of ruin by the fatal league of 
C^nibray, which broke the power and humbled 
the pride of the republic, were incapable of 
fuch efforts for^ the prefervaiion of their com- 
merce, as they might have made in the more 
vigordus age of their government, and were 
reduced to the feeble expedients of a decKning 
ftate. Of this there is a remarkable inftance 
in an offer made by them to the King of Por«" 
tugal in the year one thoufaikl five hundred 
and twenty-one, to purchafe, at a fttpulated 
price, all the fpices im-ported into mbon, over 
and above what might be requifite for the con- 
fumption of his ,0;wn fubje^s* If Emanuel 
had been fo incoafiderate as to clofe \yith this 
propofel, Venice would have recovered all the 
benefit of the gainful monopoly which &e had 
loft. But the offer met with the reception that; 
it merited, and was rejedted without hefitation <>* 

The. Portuguefe, almoft without obftruc- 
tipn, continued their progrefs in the £aft, until 

• Ofor. de rcb* Eman. lib* xii. 26s » 

they 
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they eftal^lifli^d tber^. a cojnrae^cial: iempir| j s.e c; t. 
to whiph^ whetber we cjgofidef, Us ej^t^u^^Jts, iihi 
opulenci^, thp^flendei: i>oyQr.by which it ^s/ 
formej;|> qf; the lpla;idaur wlrhj which •th|?.^gcK 
verom^ti of it w^s cpptduftcd^ thQlje^had.,hir. 
therto been nothing comparable in th^ hiftory' 
of nations* Emanuel, who laid the foundation 
of thfR jQtopepdous- fabrif:, had, th^ -fatisfafti^n 
tp fee it alipoft coippletipd.. J^very part of. 
Eujcope \Ka8 fupplied. by the Portuguef? with 
the productions, of t^e Eaft; and if we except 
fgme iifconfiderable quantity of them, which 
th^. ye^et;ians ftill coi^tinued to receive by the ; 
apcient <;h^nei§ of conveyance, our quarter of 
the gloj^e l^ftd no lopger apy ;9ommercial inter- 
cour:^ with India* and the regions of Afia beyond . 
it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of 
Europe have continue^ to carry on their trade; 
with India by f<?a, yet a confiderable porticm 
of the valuable produdions of the Eaft is ftill 
conveyed to other r^ions of the earth by land-, 
c^riage. In tracing the progrefs of trade with 
India, this branch of it is an objeft of con- 
fiderable magnitude, which has not been ex-* 
amined with fufficient attention. That the. 
ancients fliould have had recourfc frequently 
to the tedious and expenfive mode of transporting 
;n 4 goods 
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gobili by land, '^wiH not s^fieai- futprifmg, 
when we recolleft the impcrfeft ftate of na- 
vigation among them : The reafon of this mode 
of conveyance being* not only continued^ but 
iiicreafed, in modern ^timei, dlc^naUds fome ex- 
5^telriWtk)n. : i , » 

'iV^e infjpcft a map of Afia, w6- dannot fail 
tor obferve, that* the communication throughout 
air tile countries of that great contiheiit^^ t6 the 
weft of Indbftatt and China, though opehed ifi 
foincf degree towards the fouth by the navigi* 
ble^ rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, 'toiitowardsr 
the north by two inland feas, iho'Euxine and 
Cafpian, muft be carried on in many extertfivc 
provinces wholly by land. Thi^/ as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of irrtiefcbtirfc 
between different countries, and during the 
infancy of navigation it was the only one. Even 
after that art had attained fome degrte of im- 
provement, the Conveyance of goods by the 
two rivers formerly 'mentioned, extended fo 
litrie way into the ihtterior couiitry, and the 
trade of the Etixbe tod • Cafpiatf ' ftas -wert'-fd 
often obflrufted by the barbarous nations fcat- 
tered* along thesr fhores, that partly on that 
account, and partly from the adhereface of »ian=- 
kind to ancient habits, the* commerce of the 
yaripiis provinces of Afia, particubrly^t. with 

... Indi^ 
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India ^ftd the regions beyond it, continucd.ta s JE c t* 

- THg i&fflte.fCirciimftaiieies . ?»blcb iftdAJjC;?4j:.^^. 
inbftbilftoisv'nQf: Ma ta CfMfyj OB, %h,,a s«h; 
fxderabl^ part of their commerce with eachifjKlwr. 
in this manner, operated with ftill more power- 
fill efie^ in Africa* That vaft continenti ifrl^kh 
little relembles the other divifions of the earth> 
is not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe 
and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like Ndrth 
America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone 
excepted) of extended navigation. * It form^ 
0ne uniform^ continuous furface, between the 
various parts of which there could be no inter- 
courfe from the earlieft times, but by land. Rude 
as all the people of Africa are, and flender as 
the progrefs is which they have made in the 
arts of life, fuch a communication .appears to 
have been early opened and always kept up. 
How far- it extended in thp more early periods 
to which my refearches have been directed, and 
by what different routes it was carried od,^ I 
'have not fiifficient inforniation to determine 
with accuracy^ It is highly probable that, from 
time imm^moacial, the gold, the ivory, the. per- 
iiii»es, both of the fouthtTfi pvts^ of^ Afwc% 
and oi it6 more northern diitrids, were xon^- 
yey^ddthet taihe Arabian -Gul^ or to £gypt, 

and 
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SEV Tm. and. e:^<;hanged^ for th^ fpige^ and other produc* 
ui* tions of the Eaft, >. 



% — ^iF— ^ 



The Mahomedan x^Ugipu^i which fpread with 
amasing rapidity ov^sraU Afia, and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafi? P.f commercial interwurfe hy Jand iii. 
both JheT^ quarters' of the^lobe, and has given 
i\ addttippal vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of aftivity, and by. directing it to 
a common centre. Mahomi^t enjoined all hisr 
followers to vifit once in their life«time, the 
Gaaba, Qt fquare building in the temple of Mccca^ 
the immemorial objed of y^iieration, atnpng bis 
countrymen, not only on ac^Q^n^ of its having 
been chofen (accc^ding to their tradition) to be 
the refidenc^ of man at his creation ^, but be- 
caufe it was the firit fpot on thi^ ^rth which 
•^as confecrated to the wpr^p of God'^^ 
In order to preferve continually upon their 
minds a fenfe of obligation to perform this duty, 
he directed that, in all the multiplied afts of 
devotion which his religion prefcribegs, true 
believers fiioujd always tur^ their faces towards 

? Abul-Ghazi Bay^dur Khan, Hift, Geneal. de^ 
Tatars, P* I5« 

' « Ohffon Tableau General de rEnipirc Othoman, 

tonuiii: p«r50| dec. 289. edit. 8vo< - , . ■ 

that 
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tbat holy place '. In obedience to a precept! 
folemuly eijjoiped and feduloufly inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims aflemUe annually. 
in every country where the Mahomedan faith 
is eftablifhed. From the ihores of the Athntic 
<Hione hand, and from the moit remote regions 
o£ the Eaft on the other, the votaries of thia 
Prophet advance to Mecca. Commei-dal ideas, 
a^d objeds mingle with thofe of devotion* 
The numerous camels * of each caravan are 
lojaded with thofe commodities of eVery coun-* 
t^ry which are of eafieft carriage and mod ready^ 
fale. The holy citiy is crowded, not only with, 
zeajiqus devot^es^ b^t with opulent merchants 
During the, few days they remaii\ there, 
the fair of Mecca is the greatefl, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth. Mercantile tranfaftions 
are carried pn in it to an immenfe value, of 
which the difpalch, the filence, the mutual 
confidenice ^ad good faith in condujding them, 
are the moft unequivocal proof. The pro- 
dudic^s and manufacture of India form, a ca*. 
pit^l artiicl^e in thi^s great traffic, ^nd the carav^s» 
o^ their return, difleminate them through every . 
part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe are 
deemed neceflary, not only to the comfort, 

' Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, artic, Caala & Keblai. 
• See NOTE LIU. 

but 
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SECT, but to the prefcrvation of life, and others con- 
III. tribute to its elegance znd pleafure« They arc 
fp various as to fuit the tafte ofimankind in 
every ♦climate, and in different ftages of im- 
provement; and are in high' requefl: among 
the I'ude natives of Africa, aa well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Afia. In order, to 
fupply their feveral demands, the caravans return 
loaded with the muflins and chintzes of Bengal 
and the Deccan, the fhawls of Cachemire, the 
pepper of Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, 
the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylqn, 
the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, 
and an immenfe number of other Indian com- 
modities/ 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpeft for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans^ and thefe 
not inconfiderable, compofed entirely of mer- 
chants, who have no objedt but trade. Thefe, 
at dated feafons, fet out from different parts 
of the Turki(h and Perfian dominions, and 
l^rbceeding to Indoftan, and even to Chma, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
convey by land-carriage the moft valuable 
commodities of thefe countries to the remote pro- 
vinces of both empires. It is only by confidering. 

the 
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the diftance to which large quantities of thefe sect. 
commodities are carried, and frequently acvofs ^i^- 
extenfime deferts, "which, withbut the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, that v^e 
can forni arfy idei of the magnitude df th6 trade 
with India by land, and are led to pertdV^, 
that in a Difquifidon concerning the various 
modes of conducing this commerce, it is well 
en^tied to the attention which I have b#fl;c>wed 
in endeavouring to trace it '. ' ^ 

t See NOTE LIV. 
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SECTION IV, 

General Ohfervaiions. 

SECT. T^Hus I have endeavoured to defcribe the 
IV. progrefs of trade with India, both by fea 

^ - ' and by land, from the earlieft times in which 
hiftory affords any authentic information cpn- 
cerning it, until an entire revolution was made 
in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, 
by that great difcovery which I originally fixed 
as the utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, 
then, this Difquifition might have been termi- 
nated. But as I have condu£ted my readers to 
that period when a new order of ideas, and 
new arrangements of policy began to be intro- 
duced 
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'duced into Europe, in cdrifeqtience of the value 's I: c *r, 
and importance of commerce being fethoroughly • iv. 
undefftbod^ that "in alitidft /evei*y country the 
encouragement of it tecame a chief ol^efl: of 
•public attention ; as we have now reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
tbechief diftindidn between the manners and 
political inftitutions/of ancient knd modem 
times, it will* render the work more inttruftive 
^nd ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a fur- 
vey of both, and a comparifoh of thie tine with 
the other. Thefe obfervations, I truft; will bfe 
found not ortly to have an intimate connexion 
with the fubjeft of my refearches, and to throw 
additional light upon it ; but will fcrve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hillof y 
of commerce, and to point out efFefts or con- 
fequences of various events, which have not " 
been general!/ obferved, or confidened with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and tiktenMt 
cfFe£ls of finding a new courfe of navigation 
' to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear furprifihg to a modern obferver, thjit 
a difcovery of fuch importance was not made, or 
even attempted, by any of the commercial ftate* 
of the ancient world. But in judging witK 
8 refpeft 
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8 I c T. TtfyeA to the conduft of natiom ia remote timts, 
i^« Vfe never err more widely, thin when we decide 
with regard to it, not according "to the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our own.* This 
is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any in- 
ftance, than in that under conftderation. It was 
by the Tyrians, and by the Greeks, vrHo were 
mafters of Egypt, that the diiFerent people of 
Europe were firfl: fuppUed with the produftions 
of theEaft. From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procure^ 
thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither the 
fame inducements with modern nations, to wiOi 
for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accompfifliing it. Alt the 
commercial tranfaflions of the ancients with 
the Eaft were confined to the ports on the Ma- 
labar coaft, or extended at farthefl to the ifland 
cf Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the pro- 
duft of thdr ingenuity, in their own veflTels, and 
with them the (hips from Tyre and from 
£gypt completed their inveftments. While the 
operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con- 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
with/landing the expence of land carriage, either 
7 from 
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mBitfii^itoiH^Kiyudi!^^^ Jv&imoji .oi, botb 

«!9i'jd«fetfnt^i6l9W..th?* pif. tMi^cftuntnes to 

debted fbr keeping up Intercourfe with the 
retnotA )p%r?$ . o£;:Jhs .gbljlp,^ .Pop^tHf^t Spain, 
£{]^g^iV^ HoUandsQ^Qh h^v^ b^n m^ft active 
Wd;iV«3s6ft*J m li^i^rlja^rof eat^rfffif^.alji lie 
<V^\ tii(^i :4^^itf^^. oc^an>^ (p whij;)! ^yexy; ; Eu- 

or Ju^vej|j(firme4^te;^f^Sfs^tjo ju^ ;BHt;:Tyri8: was 
fnu^f4 j4t ^hfti eBg;€r^:;5xtr;fmhy .o£,;tbe .M^- 
4u^ffAWpi^ ^llejqai^djfla pfttf;*r froia itj, Rhpdep, 
Athenj^, C()f iqth,v/W^ch: caq^ afterwai^s to hp 
rs^ei} sypoi^ tI>9,i^oi|t ^^^ive trading citk;s of . 
s^tiqjuijjj.j jayot co^i^^gf^lyi J|dyanqed towards 
theijan^; qui|rfer ijj;. th^/^- . The; cpmmerce 
qf ^all • t.bpfe|r*.ftates^ /Wfis ilo^g co^ifined withii> 
thpi P?J^fp^^;.pC. jfee Medifi|rraB§^,; . and in 
foQie'Q^'.t^Qi^^neY^r^f^fen^ed l^e^nd k. / The. 
.pii^r^flff H?rcul?$Bi; Of. th^ StraftSr fifi Qiljraltar, 
were long confidered as the utmoft boundary 
of navigation. To reach this i»d& deemed a^ 
figHal •f>Toof of niirtl fldll y and before^ any of 
r.j'iL^.c o thefe 
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tlMfe' ftatcfis-^aaiild^ gna 'a;>"fa>gitw?CT|g. • tet, ^nnW^ 
teiapt tinftttUn explom^ the i^uokafXiwikiOQea* 

a Tdyitgd (aa&ii'^g- o>> tfei^ idae). idfi g^int 
extend aad ^etttteh 'd&ager. it^MS ,Vii»;Ai^M«iit 
to ^d«t(i»^tlibk bom ^tiKs^t^ in jMk;in-d«leiL» 

fucceiTs, thd]< fitiKiti(« • pre»ttldted'- ^lii'" emfM- 
takuttl !i<»]^ of (krit^ifig.grecit iSima^etK »' -^ 

' ■ ..' o...-.- . ... -; , .•..•' .5c.h 

• 'BOTi^tauia Wfiifipofe th«>'dUc«^c:<^'% 
ifetv pai^ge to Ittdb! to^pc^bSiicAne aift^ic^^ 
ot ^efife^drpttrfult't^tay^af &idt ^mt^th^ 

fo defCfSvii, %st it ivia»ald hateylMeb 'httriil^ 
poffible-tet'itherii io'"ittwi'''ki •T^fi^Siis 
MrWch the todehfe feitoifloyed' in teaile hmi -S^ 
fmall» k» ^ot to 'hfiblil itd#^< fetf< pMiMii* 
fiifficicnt to fiihfift 4-^cirifw'»<itiiin^ 4 'k>ag 
voyage. i/'Phtk cottf&iiaitai'j *j« fich "thft 
they could -feUbmi' VdUuife ''to, d^arfc- fet 
from landj:' and 'thei^ mode of ^JberiDg albi^ 
the' coaft ' (which I hive ■- been obliged tb 
-mention 'Often) fo circuitous* ami'-'flow^ itibt 
' from #eife as wdl ias' &om other 'tivdimflimeeb 
which ' V might have fp^cified *, we may pro- 

• .■•..See JIO.TJE- I."V!.- i;...v' -i .:. :• ;.•.,. '^ 
* Co4»«ti0rJ'g. des Ldfs des Arts, ke, iL 303. JJ9. 

' > nounce 
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been m ^3ii(l9m^f^,4^^ 
accompfifii, m fuch a manner as to' reader tt^ 
i%}9^.4cgM^/iubkryw^ to ^cuaamerce; To 
t]|jj|r;46cifif4^ c|i^ adfQ^^ prefervejilfy H^i^o^. 
tufc ^#v^y«g« 'p»foxfMd bft foin^,gtW!iW^5 
4^;)Waphry¥d by a feiiig <3f Egypt, .3^hiqh^j^i 
ipffi ^tbeirjr^epartwe Irom th^ i^raWwi tGijlfit 
d<ii}blail'theimitfauerAp):«ffi[tQat^^ of i^iri^ aio4; 
ztnm^ atihejondof three ^ears^^yitfato.Strjkt».4^i 
Qait^^n (Btfa«al^ri!# the M)uth>of tbe^l^!"^* 
cml Imjdiy'lKtoafidcitbd ;as jvpugnant f ' far. 
ffir&al.-iwi^r of ^ tho^reateft temin^H^e ^ttmrngl 
^:^mitem$ fAd. iooft;.41ftingiii&i^$f»r.i;hek{ 
prbfiis^itopb i^; jtKe knowledge ^//geo^afibyy 
regteMqfdBoiiaficoiiint ratherf.aloflb.amui^g 
idb, 'iAift tlie.hiftory of a real tianfafiioa^ and 
(ijiilbr^initeitBinei) ^oabtt concerning tiie>pQi4 
fitailtytrcfi fioln^ round^ Africa, 6rj>abrolntdy 
denial itfiKJi'HiKti.ifij what Uorbdmn&^.tel^ite^ 
eodibsiinif]^ tM courie 'held b^r tH^ l^henion 
^sf.<hadf<iev^f b^en^'itcbtvelf %'^the'afacien«i 
Micfai g<^ral^ fllTent, 4Ji^e • tan hiardl j^ fupjiafi^ that 
an^ilftat^jicMtd huvftbedn^lfo Wildly {idv^nrurous 

•^lfif^,^^^.:i:.4t, ,: , \. , '- ,.T ., .-^ 

* Eolyb. lib. 111. p:t93.^dit.'Cafeub. fUiuNal rta. 

liiii'iu cJe.* ptoi Gcogr. lib- iv; c. 9. 's^c n6tS'^,i;vt. 
^^:.,- , 02' as 
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the in^gn^bl the i fir ft^^tc^airyj '• »t6 tftdttioil^iM& 
o£ £g^\by:the MsdiohiMaiis^vIE^t^ 

&bj6d3Jof eke £mpefOTS o£:Gaiiibn&fcbpIe^«d||^ 
ihat jdngddiniibecame a ppYi&de^<&f A& ,&^ 
miqiosisj ;i;£fatins this long paibdi extendihg 
silbK^ ttx aJthoufaQd ydars, tionebfl tfaofe {ie6« 
pk^'tfa&xmdfl: :6i)iighteiie(£iu]idbubt ia^^itte 
miacDii%(diU!^ ^etf fadvahcfi^ faft ^Ti&fther 

nmrq^ulpTJ feftfiWiftiedr.i:r^d/e >wt .wife itos pbtts 
<»n tisifofeft df Mal^ar^. or vihofem .thcr^JWaad 
of Ceylon. They attempted no conqucfts In 
any P^irt of India, they made no Tettle'fii^nlcs, 
tl?§y^e;fe|^t^ lib forts." . fe^t1sfied,*''srft;ti aii mter- 
courfe merely coramerciai, they did hot iiiti at 

ae(}ttin&g 
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eftabliflied it .^vithout much opppfitiw ,fyoj^ 
dici nsttires^ :a gemlc effciaaiiate peQpk>: i?ith 
tribaan, at ' that ttxiie^ no foreign ,and. more wwr- 
MttLvjracq was mingled^ But the :eptQr{:^rii^«j^ 
iSiVky ctf^fee Fortuguefe ws^s not Jiong^onfStted 
il^invllH& feme Unfits ; 2l few years /a^ev fbdr 
amral -.at'Calecuti ^ they advanced to^mxAir .the 
Eafti into regions unknown to the aincients* 
iTm: RItigdbms of - Cambodia/ Cochia^China, 
TonqhhiV'^^the vaft' empire of China, and aW the 
fcrlile {flands in thie great Indian Archijpdago, 
frbrfi" Sumaitra to thfe Philippines, were * dif* 
cdvfcred, anid the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every^'quarter by the Mahoihedans oJF Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parta of India^ 
enemies (much piore formidable than the natives, 
.eftablilhed. there that extenfive influerice and do- 
nfiifon'whi^h I have formerly defcribedV 

\ Of thi$ remarkable difference between, the 
j^Tfqif^ref^, ^nd. operations of , the ancients and 
.moderns, in India, the imperfeft knowledge of 
jthA fo!^fl^l^>,P^^^ to the theory 

,^p4''H'!^^^^-^^'^^^ feems to have been 

;^he»pr^cip^ caufc. - Erom the coaft of Malabar 
^»iaith4 Philippines, was a voyage of an extent 
o 3 far 
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iHaittcr tif failirtg, muft kve t^tflfttct^ g»«t 
Jfen^ ^tfuime to perform it* Th^ krtiiie-^ 
Mi* txade with Ihdia wa$ fuch, that'tfe«f M 
nbt-ifi* lias* been foitAefly . olrffarveft) :itMi^£oie 
iWd\itfcments with the moderns, t*^ profecti^c 
^ovtery tvtth ardour; and, ^ccqtiiit>g *d*^tbe 
dfefcri|Mie>h given of the Teffcls ift ^kh'^fte 
mterchatH^ xif Alexandria carried on ihtv tride 
from- lUit Arabian Gulfi they apppar to Ukvi 
hten ^ry unfit for that purpofe, Qa ftjl thdfe 
accounts^ the ancients retnaihlpd fifi^d wkh 
a flendfef knowledge of Iridic } land irtfluetipe4 
by,reafc>ns proceeding from the fame caufei 
fhey attQtnpted neither conqueft nof fetik* 
ment tbere. In order to acconiplifli either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported *a confi- 
derable number of men into Indisu Bat^ ^oo^ 
the defe^Hve ftfudnre of thdr fhips, as welj 
as fromi the imperfefWon of their art ju xiavi» 
gating them, the ancients feldom ventu^-ed tq 
cbnvey ^a body of tro^^s to any dlftat^e by Tea. 
From Berenice' ' to 'Mirfirii Was tp thef^V^^^^ 
after Hippalushad dilcov5sred 'thfe tnethoti* of 
Steering -a dlr^a cdtirfe, attd whqi tfefei!' h^ 
&iir hsd attained to its higheft itate ts£ iilk^6^er 
ment, a voyage of no lefs than femty days^ 
By the ancient ronte along tjie icoaft of Perfiii, 

a voyage 
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a^inf^ ffowLikt '.ArabisM*. Cptf t^, w^y, psfflj &,jb c t^ 
Md'^ccfimpU^ i!Mxr6:i}p^Iy. ^ 4^: np %fti)s 

^J&rik of them wer^ 4bk: ^^4 iftmlnUoM^ 
PsixiCQii or by the nioft jeiiterjirf#iag„of th^ 
Somaa I^nperors, it is €Vi4en| thjit they qiuft 
ht«e deemed it aa.atttmpt beyond. theii i^t^wier 
t6 fxeoate* Alei^nder the Gr^, ^od^ i4 mil^ 
tioiti of iiiro|..ktf ittccefior^, |J^<^oQ^<b» ol 
gyria^i.wera the.i^nly perfong ii> thp j^p^ 
«R^)d vI)o formedriin idea, of pft^b^^i^ng tj^ 
' domioion in aluy^part of India; but if ,wft? yrith 
afJO^eg led thijtb<er, by land, tba^ Jth^ hoped to 
att:^iieve this* ... ... 

\ : IIL Thx fodden ei&6l x)f op^nif]^ a d^nefl 
conmiunicatioin yruh tfae.£aft).i<L laircrifig ^tbd 
pdce.of Indian commodities^ is^a loirqumftanoe 
that merits ob(crvaition. : Haw cQoipendious 
foeyer the andcnt imercQi^r£$ wkb India may 
appear to. *hwe Jbeen^ jt wa^,atteadied with ^onr 
fideiabfc expeiice* The produ^^kas^ of tfee 
jrjempte.parts ^f Afia, l^ouj^t to, CeyJNw> o? ^ 
ihe poru pntlpie M^d^bar i:o?m,.by thena^iy^s^ 
^^e pifH^on board the fcips which arrived 
i^flm :the Arabian Gulf. At. Berenice they 
.WergJ^fi^i ajid cwfried by carnal? tvirp huncjred 
04 and 
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S'E^V. iM< Mf^ht tnfles to the tliitilu;<»f. tte'Alib; 

downf the 'river to AlexandriBi whepep ihey:^et^ 
asrpaiched to diiereftt |aagrkttC«, ^.Theaddieiott; 
td' the' price. <Bf goods by fudl a nmhipfidtj^ 
6f oper^iohs xmift have ^eit coia^^diA^ 
t^ciBllfy'whiifi the jattf chirg^ble on .esicB 
^^ftti6ti\;»k6' fixed bf m^hopoliAs; fiib)ei£b t<5 
no^e6ntroul.^^ ^But) after^die^paHage. to j India 
by ^¥ti^^^ G«(|]^ •rt^ Good Hope • was difoovczed. 
Us v;irib^s %bmiklodities ivere {jurcha£^ at firft 
hand'Jn'tfre cburifrias ofY^hich ^Hh^. were: the 
growth'- i^V'tadftufeaure.* njh' a^J thbfe, * paWicu- 
larly in Indoftin^^d- • ini^ €hii^» '. f he ^ fubfifteiica 
of man is more abundant* than^WUtiy otfief part 
of the earth. The people live c&i^f' tipoti 
rice, the moft prolific of all grains. Popula-' 
tion, of ifffB£&%\^enQCj isiifb gfeat^ and labour 
fo* extremely aheap, that eicery . pradudixm pf 
nature ofijof^^rt is: f63d::at z vefyc Jew . price. 
'When - t^fe v^re- (hipped ixi udL&rent parts 
<>f India,* -ihey were 'conveyed direftly to Lifljon, 
by a navfg^iiei^/long indeed, but unlnterrupt^ 
tOtd fafe,-tiAd'^Miice circulated through Europe. 
The carriage' ci m^iiantile-gooas by water -is 
fo mu^h lefsOSxpfenfive tltmihy any other ipode 
of conveyance, that asfoon a^ the Poijugdefe 
could 'import the produflf ions of India ' in^lpf- 
£cieiit-f:]tiantities tq, fupply the detpf^nds of 
• Europe, 
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fl»1?^^^of^»'6omTn*ertfe floA^d in its iittfrtit' ^ 
il!5fiStf%\brds- tfie cheitp*^'^ market: *^^ In ^KA 
I^poftiM^'the'Pbn^^ rl^# price 

dPIndJan'^commtD'cifeiey,' I cannot SFcertsfiii'tt^th 
pfreBftiiii as I fia\^e' not'lbuncl iii'&hfttnpcrWkt 
wntei^^^liifiicienr iHformation *wrtK"r|ffpc Y6 
ffiat* pbiAtJ ' Some idea^ ' however, ' of ^ this, apt. 
pfoailiing ' pertiaps near to accuracy,' may be 
foi-medy from the computations of Mn Mumr^ 
an intelligent Englifh' merchant. He has pub- 
jiftied'a table of '.the ^prices paid for various 
articles of goods' in India, compared with' 'the 
prfies fdr • which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from ^Jrhich the diffetiiice 'appears- to be" nearly 
as^tKree to orife ; and he calculates, that, after a 
reafonable allowance for the expence of the 
voyage from India, the fame goods ma;^ be 
fold hi* England dt half the price tvhich. 
they beat* in Afeppo. ■ Thfe expence of co/n- 
veying the produftions '' of'' InBia up the 
Perliaii <Julf to Baflora, and thence 'either 
through the Greiat 6r Little Defert to Aleppo, 
ddxAd not, T Ihotild , imagine, differ coftfider- 
&bly 'from that by' the 'Red Sea to' Alex- 
atidfia.' Vi^e may therefore fuppofe, that the 
Veneiliittfe might purchafe thettt from the 

merchants 
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thwT/Oyrn profit in aU- tt^ intfket^.*Vri|»phr 4^ 
feeqaeofed, ^ is ; evident . that the Port^ue^ 
mij^ affor4 to reduce ihfi^xommpditiesjo^ die 
£aft ata.price bdow ^at whidi has.beejiimea* 
^ocied^ and.ipgbt fupply every, part of £iiix)p^ 
wtktbem nuxre than one*half che^qiea: than for* 
iper}y« Thie enterprising fehcmea of tiie^Eoik 
tii^ueib jnonarchs were accompUihed fooner, 9$ 
well as more coiupktely, than in the hoijr.of 
inoil fanguine hope they could have pr«futne4 
to, exjpeft..; and early in the^ Sixteenth; centuryji 
their fubjefts. became poflTefled of a monopoly, pif 
the ti3de,witb In^ia^,, founded upon. the, only 
eqvutablCftitley. thjit oJF.furr^ilKing its ^oduftjip^is 
in greater ^ibunflapcf:.^ and*^t a.mqre t^ocl^ti; 
price* 

IV ^ W£ may f^bfejTve, tliat in confeqil^ce of 
a mprc plentiful (upply of Indian goods, wd at 
z cheaper rate^ the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in cveiy part jrf Europe. To. trace 
the prpgw^s of tWa nil ;d|e tail, would lead nie far 
beyond ,thp period whip^i I have fisced as jhe 
lijfnit of ,^hi§ pifquifitioi^^ hill fome genjeyal. re- 
inarks ^concerning it -wiU :be fo^und- iminAfely 
ccJpDefte^ ^ithjthg^.fubje^ of my ipgpiiries. 
V .:;-.:: ^ ^ * The 
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«ddk thelloiMos had die diraftion taf tine tmdn in 
«idi:*t]|ai:^ coimtry^ .ha?e :biiea fiMrmeriy tipem 
fiedi Botit^CBi^e fidiverfion of tinr <anpire> 
afiift\t]uft fttttement ;of the fierqs vs^riion of 
ficftihia-i^id Germany in diid yarioiis <x)usitrie9 
$i:^&moptj theftate of foov^^ as well a$ th« 
ixm^ioaiof inditiddals, becaiiie fo extremely 
ififfereati tbai>tfa^ usants anddefires of men wcxm 
m km^ihcibj^* l^bmamy nvpy of thsm, 
fa>t iir.^vtaced in thdr pi?Q|gV6& beyond the 
iriidsftiftaie vf focial life, had littie relifh for 
.thafeacGpimm)dilfofi^» and t^ vhtcli 

site. fp alluring I2q polifi^ed n^icafs* llit ciHr 
kioii« manufiifltires of iUk, the^Mntcious ftonai 
askd pewls of the £aft, iriiich hs|d boeti tSie 
cBrnamciatjuid pride of the veaieby «Qd luxurious 
^jitii;^ of Rome, tjrfere ndt obj^fti^^f 4^&k t^ 
men^ \du), for a cphfiderahle litae after th^ 
topk pofleffion of their new conqusfh^ f e^n€4 
.]i]fe Qligii^ finqdidty of thdr^pdftohtl manners, 
tji'bey advanced, however.^ from* rttdfAds to to- 
ii^meat ni thiufeal courft of pro^rrffion which 
.Mii^ne Me d^ftined hon hold, an^ an iaciieafe of 
/Nlit%^tn4 dsfir^fi teqjuirfng n^ objedU to grar 
ttfy them, they began tpt acquire a relifh for 
fcrhf ^ cif th€ ItixuHifs pf India, Ambhg th^ 
fhgjbad a ABgul»X^rj84ile€^ v^^!^b? ipicerie| 
ftfid ?f?'<)^?^9§ ^hi^h 4^^coU&tiry:ykld]^ ia.fttiji 
: 3 yariety 
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i^tE'Jc Ti Mt^ety ^aiid ^hoidznetej > i Whciioe tiiciri|iecuiiar 
rti feiUftefii&rjihGfeuro&jta^tsln^ 

tb^iotiuire. '■ cWhaevdrcon(uI(s;d|0.%vrilk»so£'«h0 
poAdh^ ^mi ivlll find 'i!nny*t>]Btictilia^' whkft 
%0nfiflntiilus ob&vtatidii. -In eveti^eAtiituitafioit 
efiindian commodities which theyl^e^iipkei 
iUVr alwitys' menticHied as » thfe moft^ coafidcHibk 
f^d' pFoeious •amcle^^ Iri thdir ^cookcli^'patii 
idifte^ «fvete bighfy '>feafoned it^h thctnv:»/Ii% 
t^^ entartainm^t of ^()arad^, a pl^(^fifDt$ii <cf 
'thdiri'mi$:deehiQidrenHdt tb ^agfiSfiGenti^ In 
er^ry Imfediteil! ptreitriptibn they -were' principal 
^ngredittnts:^ i^Bui'iionfidevabk as the denyand 
Sdt %)i(tes had i become^ t\\e mode in >vhich the 
aiatidh1r:o£./£wope Md hitherto been fupplied 
5vithxthelnjgrai eitttmely diTadVantagedus. , The 
4bipii)e;m|)kgredib^:tbe iti!ercha!cits,6f Alexaadria 
aicsfft:,fce^4iwedutQ yiHt tbofe retAote regioixs 
^llicH.p«o4Bfic Ae mod yaluable fpices, and 
Jtefi)i^-thp5f:cottld be circulated: through Europe, 
.th^y.w-er^/^oidefl with the accumiilateii profits 
-receovedby.foucior fiy& different 'hands through 
:tehich: lltkyi^fiadi pzikd... Buti^the FbttugueiS, 
with airfder ^tit.&f haii^atidiiy'^hating^ pi^lii- 
•traied: into' every |mrt of • Afiay'todk' in 'thdr 
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prici!,*Hhit, jfr6ih'-^beJ%'' d^nWpttiflv* luwiryv 
AfeyXtfeicArf^e'^n^Wdfcle of Ifiich ^gfewerar'ufe^i^ai? 

•ffiifi fitiilat-'<b:4Kf'^ay^be obf«Wred»t4*lt 
i^fpcft-HcP^hif'-^^ other "(JoWrinddilfedP 

Itnpwffett frotrt 'lii^i^^ Bp6h 'Ae r^aoaSoii c^ 
ffrcirpHcebythfePoi^lucfei Fiiditi ttet'^tkid 
i'^Fdviang tafle i^'i^^ TSkf\^:tm^ 

ih^ev^ty cotiiitrf 46f 'Eutfci^^ and^tfife fltlmber of 
lhl^§*' fitted out f6T that; trade at Iii(boa • cond* 
nu'ed to ihcreafe every ye^^^ ,rio:;L:\^: .v/ 

■ • -Vv iLucRATiVE.rras.ihc tridc'^mik^loiih ^wafi 
sind hadiong t)q^- deemed/ it isfie^arkaibleithat 
tibe^Pormguefe ware.Ii&iifered ki. remain ia the 
im4ift^i'|>cd and akdluf^v^ pofleffion .of it^ dm^ 
ing thfc caurjfe;fif . aJUnoft,a century, la the; .an*- 
4Sep[t'jirQrld» though Ale^candiia:,. from, the p<^ 
csUian fidicky of iti fitixation, ^ould capry oa an 
^t^^courfeLwitb the£aft by fea, and circulate jits 
pro4u£Uo^^ through Europe /withiluch advan- 
lagt,. .a?gabe:it;i.dccided, fup^riority^oyer cvety 
rtvial >f ' yqt -various ^»G&emptij (which * halve been 
defcc3)ed'^ia theh^ proper places) : 'were madis, 
'b^&M timt^^^^^iffie; ^ dbtain fame fhare in a 
commerce^ fo. apparently benefidiak From 'the 

. \ '• :V ■ ' « Sec NOTE LVIL 
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IV. ^xiemth ^entjuxy^ a& mei^yiSr&^m. the ej^ipipli^, 

^k»d,;(5€il9ffe'€X«Jfl^ theip|pl^€Sr,aIteiaK^tjffy.j»: 
fluit oiH «f b.othpr %»n a^igr ffj^Hne^P ti^ Wf^ 

fMJfeftfpr'.wovld.ljave z^fsfl.X9^^z7^J^,jpf^^ 
the ijiiWfbfif thftfofti^^efe,^^^ fisjc^iypar^glifc 

lH>iitif;:a}^;ftlltf i^f all tjfiofip iWjtiqns. iq.. ]5|urpppj 

whofe intrufion, as. rivals, jhf JEfortugufi^^jlj^fl 
any reafon to dread, which fecured to them the 
fluiet ^ta^yiiiBtit. of their monopoly xrf ilndian 
comawarce, duriog fuch a,k)»g |)cri04.i;;:J'tem 
the acQ^qn of. Chaarlips V, to the thrQoe».8p9ib 
was eithar fa much occupied m a jQaul%Hdt^ of 
cperatJOftd in < which it was. 'Engaged* by^tfab;^ 
bition of.that ipoaarch, and q£ bi$ fon BJM%r IE 
<Mr :fo intent on profewting its xmn di&avetiici 
and conqiieft&in the if eiilv^ World, tksA aLdumgih^ 
A,D. 1521. by theiiujccefeful enterpriwiXjfJMagellittiy i^ 
^cets were JumezpoQedly /oindiai^ed. by.«a,^esv 
icoitf-fe <o: that jremote region, of Afia nr^qh, w^ 
,the feat of th^ moft gaipftd and aUuring Jaomitb 
of. trade carried onrby the (ViMitigo§fe» it iK^uIli 
make lao'confiderablc effort to: airaili itfetf. of the' 
commercial advantages which it might have 
. I i" ' ' derived 
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ti^ ti^Mi of/l?«f^^ id;the4'£a,r capo^thoii&iad^ ^^ 
ifi&i hiiiidiedttod^ieightjr^jthatkb 

b$aMi iiaiftei) ^theDfiriiit]%&.'^Kp^d^%iisl)Ott 
teft with the power and policy of Charles V. 

ftReiri*^ ^d'F^ diftaW^Hnt^Sie- -^^"^eifeiki 

ftlnrtfae lAdittii titSd^^ol wl^Kfh-fhei^'c^at'fcsid 
b^to/^fm€lrly the thidt^ feit^-^ngf fdidebilltafell 
^^^hiimbted^ >b^ ifakfet liMgue of Caiiibr^, thM 
(£tffntie»e:iVD4l»^rJ^pelb of ^eflgii^^liifttt)^ 
uddfMdQhgiOf Aiagmtudb* - I^Aghtidiii^kdlied 
(^Mikid fiivfh^Jobfisttved) %'ithG7ldn^tcbtibeft 
Jfcndiie0i Ithe iioi«Bss . itf ^oik ja^rlafacafbey;- ranf| 
jiift 'bdgioiaiig* to fpeooyor 'icb jiropicii IvlgiHur^ was 
^cfisRsmcuirfiroixiiE^eJe]^ foot 

ttfiiiADJifiAamtk 'Cflttiiryi byiT^io ^aixtibus 
4Bsa»i^^riif;:H£ta-y^ V{Ibaiidirft(lc|l icsjxfttsa&gtiii 
during ahat^eicpanjiiofrit, ; by engagii^g Jaconf 
/>!t '. fideratelsr 
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\ a6» AN i HISTORIC Al^'DiSt^fStWdW 

MeHtely ^'*the Mfirs • MKv^tseii- the f>rih€ei& on 
tbe^touidhmu Tlie ha^iif /thoogh dcAined to^ 
acquire::|a^rut(ages JxLitidtofii^orb^Taihei^^ sotkl 
Suable ;lbaa3«Gcp:ejibrec:^^ /by: dny EHntP 
peari^poteierviiid^iip; ^Uifprsfqifimentiof ;it^ fai 
tuce- ciniosixie iheitcy ds; toitiike an '^atly •'patt'in^ 
die xoinmatt:e^x)C»Q»ifa£tfi»s ib|^^^^ citoiaffy 
aDdatgEciat part ofi Uiclceiitui^ dafl&d tefisee «t 
bogaa tortiin ib' ^tt^tioii»j&)«asi^ tbeifiift. i*w 

fp^aftf05$,^j^hat;paffed^^^^ paft,. jtl^ft !^y.«l 

^eniJly!f9Pf^^4i«o a.fn^aljjftj^ ftruggjing 

fof ppJiii^tfifixift^Qc;, .^4 iJ^f J^ ythf^:Hife»gf 
^f. ?ts,ji9tW5er>,fiVenjjff^ .in ;tlKi::Iat 

cliaft.i.O^Wi, :as tfee^ riy^§,,pf the PorWgnrfgi 
a^, .d«fj8fif)Sg;tbeir px^cnftpns tojan mdulGiye 
lagbtpf d^w^^erce wrthtbe-exteofiye coim^rie* 
to .the fiaift)?^rid qC the. Gape of .iGood.iSapCii/i]|^ 
vaded that, monopoly which thoy had hitherto 
guarded with ^Ch jealous attemiqn. Thefing^ 
lifli foDii foll0\fed the example of the Duteh^ 
and both nationS) at firfi; by the enterpnsiag 
induftty of. private adventuress; and afterwards 
by the ihore. powerful. ;efFonsr;0f tradij^4iooi» 
panics, . under the prote^ion of pti^iic autho- 
. • 14 rity. 
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tity, advanced with aftonifhing ardour and fuc- ^ £ c T. 
cefs in this new career opened to them. The . jv, ^ 
vaft fabric of power which (he I^ortuguefe Had ^**v-*^ 
erefted in the Eaft (a fiipefftruflure mucii tod 
large for thel bafis on 'w^hich it had to reft) was' 
almoft entirely oVerturtied, in as (hoft time, and' 
with as much facility, as It hiid been raifed.' 
fengland and Holland, by drivitig them' froni 
their ttloft valuable fettlements, and feizing the. 
tnoft luifrative branches of their trade, hav^ 
Attained to that pre-erriinence in naval powei* 
and comritefcial opulence, by which they are 
diftinguifhed amofig the fictions of fiurope. 

VI. The coJnddence, iii point of tlttie^ of 
fhe'difcovefies made by Columbus in the Weft, 
find thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a finglilaf 
drcumftance, which merits obfervation, on ac- 
count of the tem^rkabfe influence of thofe 
events 5n fortfiing or ftfengthefting the com- 
mercial conneclion of the different quarters of 
the globe with each other, tn alt ages, gold' 
and filver, particularly tjie latter, have been^ 
the commodities exported, with the great eft 
profit t6 India. In ho part of the' earth do the 
aaatives depend fo little upon foreign countries, 
either' for the heccdTaries or luxuries of life. The 
blelSngs of a' favourable climate and fertile foil, 
itfgmelitcd by their o^n ingenuity, afioni them 
p whatever 
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whatever they defire. In confequence of this, 
trade with them has always been carried on in 
one uniform maiyier, and the precious metals 
have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
produdiohs, whethier of nature or art. But 
when the communication with India was ren** 
dercd fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
Its commodities began to increafe far beyond 
what had been formerly known, if Europe; 
had not been fupplied with the gold and filver 
which it was neceflary to cany to the markets 
of the Eaft from fources richer and mqre abun- 
dant than her own barren and impoverifhed 
mines, ihe mud either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have continued it with 
manifefl: difadvantage. By fuch a continual 
^raiii of gold and filver, as well as by the un- 
avoidable wade of both in circulation and in 
manu&^ures, the quantity of thofe metals muft 
have gone on diminiihing, and their value 
would have been fo much enhanced, that they 
could not have continued long to be of the fame 
utility in the commercial tranfaAions between 
the two countries.' But before the effefts of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Amo 
ilea opened hex mines, and poured in trealures 
upon £urope in the mod copious flream to 
wliich jxiankind ever had accefs. This treafure, 
ih . fpitq of innumerable anxious prj^cautions to 
* * ^ *. * ^ prevent 
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prevent it^< flowed, to the.K^arke^s .i9^her^ the $£C r.^ 
commoditiea neceflary. for Supplying the wants, iv* 
or gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, were 
to be found ;. and from that time to the pr^fent, 
the EngUfh and Dutch have purchafed the pro^ 
du£lions of China and Indoftan^ with filver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
The immenfe exportation of iilver to the Eaft, 
during the courfe of two centuries, has not only 
been rq^laced by the continual influx from Ame* 
rica, but the quantity of it has been confider« 
ably augmented, and at the fame time tfa« 
proportional rate of its value ixi Europe and in 
India has varied fo litde, that it is chiefly with 
filver that many of the capital articles imported 
frbm the Eaft are fliH purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner 
to facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, 
which, from flender beginnings, has become li> 
confiderable, as to fbrm the chief bond of com-^ 
mercial conne6Hon with that continent. Soon' 
after the Portuguefe had extended theu" difco^ 
veries on the coafl of Africa beyond the rivef 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be^* 
xiefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of Haves. Various circumfl:ances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
9 2 In 
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s E c tr In every paft of America, of which the Spa- 
niards took poflfeffion, they found that the na- 
tivea^ from the feeblenefs of their frame, from 
their indolence, or from the injudicious manner 
of treating them, were incapable of the exer- 
tioh$ requifite either .for working mines, ot for 
cultivating the earths Eager to find hands more 
induflrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re* 
courfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
pufcbafed from tJkem negroe Haves. Ejcperi- 
cUjCe fpon difcovered that they w^re men of a 
more. hardy. i:a^e, and /o much better fitted for 
enduring fiitigue^ that the labciur of one negroe 
was cpmputfsd to. be equal to. that of four Ame- 
ricans ^ J and from that time the mimber em« 
ployed in the New World has gone on increaf- 
hig with ra^id progrefs.. In thb praftice, no 
lels .repugnabt txr the feeUi^ of humanity than 
to the priQciples pi religiofli the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitate<i .by all the nations of 
Europej who 'have acquired tentcorie& in the 
wayiger .climates of the New World. At pre- 
f^nt tbe number of wgroe flavcs in the fettle- 
la^nuc^.GffeiltBntain and. France in the Welt 
IiuJ|e%:ea;c9^d$ a n:^lliodPi J anda$ the eftabliih*' 
in<?nt of fefviftide hfis* been found,, bc^tkip ;3n- 
<^^t,gud.^injmodern time§,, e^ir^mely ui^fiwrpur- 

""Mift. ofAmerica, Vol. 1. p. 32&.* 
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able to population, it requires .an annual imppr^-. sect. 
tion from Africa, of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand . iv. 
to keep up the flock ^ If it were poffibfe to 
afcertain, with equal exaftnefs, the, number of 
(laves in the Spaniih dominions, and in North 
America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more, 

Thus the commercial genius pf Europe, 
whii^h has given it a vifible afcendant over the 
three other divifions of the earth, by difccrning 
their refpeftive w^ants and refources, and by 
rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one 
anot]}er, has eftablifhed an tmion among. them, 
from which it has d^tiv^ed an iramenfe increafe 
of Qpulencc, of power, b^ of enjoyments. 

VIL TtiouGH the difcovfery of a New 
W6rld in the Weft,' and the opening of a 
ftioi^e^ eafy and^ dir«ft commuttrcation with 
the * remote ^regibns of the. Eaft cd^qpefated 
towards extendihg the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obfetved, with rfefpeft both to 
' the time and the manner m vvbfch they produced 
thefe efFeftj. When the Ptfrtuguefe flrft^ vifited 
the difid'^t countries of Afia, ftretchin^ frorh 

* Re^rt of Lord* of the Privy CoubcU, Ai D. . 17S8, • 
p 3 the 
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8EC-T. the coaft of Malabar to China, they found 
Jv. them poflefled by nations highly civilized, which 
hacl made confKlerable progrefs in elegant as 
well ' as ufcful arts, which were acfcuftomed 
to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well ac- 
quainted with all the advantages of commerce. 
But when the Spaniards began to explore the 
New World which they difcovered, the afpefl 
which it prefented to them was very different. 
The iflands were inhabited by naked favages, 
fo unacquainted with the fimpleft and moft 
neceffary arts of life, -that they fubfifted chiefly 
on the fpontaneous prbduAions of a fertile 
•foil : and genial climate. The continent ap- 
peared to be a foreft of immenfe extent, along 
the coaft of which were fcattered fome ffeeble 
tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement* Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been digxufied with 
the appellation of civilized ftate$, had not ad« 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to 
be entitled to that name* The inhabitants, both 
of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the 
ufeful metalsy and deftitute of the addrefs requi- 
fite for acquiring fuch command of the inferior 
animals as to derive . any confiderable ai^ from 
their labour, had made fp little progrefs in 
agriculture, the firft of all arts, that one of the 
greateft difficulties with which the fmall number 

of 
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of Spamards, who overturned thoife highly ex- s e c T* 
tolled empires, had to ftruggle, was how to pro- iv« 
cure in them what was fufGcient for their fub- 
fiftence. 

• It was of cohfequence, with a very different 
fpmtf that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree 
of improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the productions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various mahufa^ures which had long^ 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade 'with the greateft eagemefs. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
iidered as a chief obje6l of government, towards 
which they dired:ed all the power of the king- 
dom, and rouzed their fubje£ts to fuch vigor* 
ous exertions in the profecutioh of it, as oc* 
cafioned (hat aftonifhing rapidity * of progrefs 
which I have defcribed. The iknguine hopes 
with which the Spaniards enteted upon thdr 
career of difcovery, met not with the fame 
Ipeedy gratification. From the induftry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 
did not receive a fingle article of commerce. 
Even the natural productions of the foil and 
climate^ when not cherifhed and multiplied hy , 
p 4 the 
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8 £ c T. thelpftering zpai adive baud. of man, were of 
^Yr litde accpuiut. Hope, rather dian fuccefs, 
ijipited H^em to perfifl ix> extiending their re- 
iearches and conquefts ; and as governnijent det. 
rived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left 
the profecution of them chiefly to private adven** 
turer^, by whofe enterprifing aiftivity, more 
Okm by any effort :of the ftate, the moft valuable 
pdTeflions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advan« 
tages which the Portuguefe. derived from their 
liifcoveries above half a centdry elapled before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conqueftsi except the imaH quantities 
of gold which the iflanders were compelled 
ta colleft, and the plunder of the gold and 
filler employed by the Mexicans and? Eeruvians 
as ^mantents of tbeir : peufons and .temples, or 
as utenfils of lacred >or' domeftiC' ufe. It was 
^ not imtil the. difcovery of the mines of Potofi 
in-PcFUy initheyjearone thoufend ^Sv« bundred 
and forty-ftve^ end of thtrfe ofr Sacoteoas m 
^I^cp,.footi after^ that the gpatiifli tertmm 
in the New, World brougbt a. permanent aR4 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mpther Gountry. r •..,:. : * ' 

..-Nor. did. the trafe \n'ith India differ more 
ff j[rm t:bft>'ith. Anierie^, in reife^ of tha 1^^^ 
. . ticular 
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than in rdpefi: to. ithe mpqicKof czxt^Dg it:b% ^ ^^^ 
after it grew to be a <::Qnriderlible chjodi of 
political attention. Trade with the Eail: nca^ 
a (imple mercantile tranfadtion, confiiKed to 
Ithe purchafe either of the natural produ^ons 
of the country, fiich as fpiees, precious ilones, 
pearls, &c. or of the imttiufafturcs . which 
abounded ajnong an induflrious race of men, 
fuch as filk. and cotton iluffa, porcelane, &c. 
Nothing more was i requifite in oondufting 
this trade,, than to fettle a few (kilful agents in 
proper places^ to prepare a proper alTortnient 
of ga3ds for xopipleting the <iargoes of iUips 
as fopn as they arrived from Europe^ or. at the 
utmoft to acquirg the cpminand of a few for- 
tified ftations, i^^hich might fecure them ad» 
jfniifion into ports where they might careea 
in fafety, and find proteftion from the infiilts 
of any hoftile power. There was no Qeceility 
pf making" any attempt to eftabliQi colonies^ 
either for. the cultivation of the fpil^ or th^ 
condud of nianufaflures. Both thefe remained^ 
as formerly, m the bands of the natives^ . 

But as fooQ ^s that wild fpirit of enterprize, 
ivhich anima^ted the Spaniards who firfl: explored 
and fubdued the New Worid^ began to fubfide, 
jind when^ inftead of roymg as adveaturei^s 

5 .from 
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from ptovince to province in queft of gqld and 
^IveTjthey ferioufly turned their thoughts towards 
rendering their conquefts beneficial by cultiva- 
tion and induftry, they found it neceffary fo 
cftabHfli colonies in every country which they 
wiflied to improve. Other natisns imitated 
their example izx the fettlements which they 
afterwards made in fome of the iflands, and oa 
the continent of North America. Europe, after 
having defolated the New World, began to 
repeople it, and under a fyftem of colonization 
(the fpirit and regulations of which it is not 
the objeft of this Difquifitioh to explain) the 
Europ€!ai\ race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article, of commerce imported from the 
New World, if. we except the furs and fkins 
"piircliafed from thg independent tribes of hunters 
in , North America, and from a few tribes in 
la iimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is 
the produce of the induftry of Europeans fettled 
there. To their exertions,, of to thofe of hands 
whidi they hav^ tauglit or compelled to labour, 
ve trt indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, and ieven the gold and filver ex- 
traded from the bowels of the earth; Intent 
©n thofe lucrative branches of induftry, the in- 
hiAMtants of the New- World pay Rttle attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
iiderablc part of the methbers bf other fodeties, 

and 
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•and depend, in fome meafure, for their fub- 
liftence, and entirely for every article of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus 
the Europeans have become manufefturers for 
America, and their induftry has been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population 
of which is continually increafing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined folely to the 
nations which have a more immediate coDinec- 
tion with the American colonies; it is felt ia 
every part of Europe that furniflies any article 
exported to them, and gives adivity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro- 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain an4 other countries, which carry on « 
direft trade with the New World* 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of 
America is^ allowed to be one principal, caufe 
of that rapid increafe of induflry and wealth, 
T^hich is confpicuous in Europe du.ring the 
two lad centuries, fome timid theorifts hav^ 
maintained, that throughout the fame period 
Europe has been gradually impoverifhed^ by 
being drained of its treafure, in order to 
carry on its trade with India. . But this appre- 
heniion has arifen from inattention to the nature 
and ufe of the precious metals. ;They are to 

be 
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be. confidered in two different lights; cither 
a$ the iigns which all civifized nations fa^ve 
agreed to employ, in order tb eftiriiate or 
reprefent the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe 
Nof the former, and the conveyance of the latter 
from one proprietor to another ; or gold and 
filver may be viewed as being thenifelves com- 
modities or articles of commerce, for which 
fome equivalent muft be giveii by fuch as mtti 
to acquire them. In this light, the export- 
ation of the precious metals to the Eaft fhbuld 
be regarded ; for, as the nation by which they 
are exported muft purchafe them with the prcJ- 
•duce of its own labour and ingenuity, this trade 
:»iun: contribute, though not in the fam^ ob- 
vious and- dired manner as that with America, 
towards augn>entlng . the ^neral • induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England,, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 
ceflary for carrying on its trade with India, 
TOuft give a certain quantity of its woollen oi* 
cotton cloth or hard- ware, then the hands^ 
tff an additional number of manufafturers 
are rendered aftlve, and work to a certain 
amount muft be executed, for which, without 
this trade, -there would not have been any 
'demand. ITie nation reaps all the benefit 
arifiDg from a new creation of induftry. With 
'■*'•' the 
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the gold zni filver which her manufaftures sect. 
have puitihafed In the Weft, fhe is enabled to iv. 
trade ii^ the markets of the Eaft, and the ex- 
poriation of treafure to India, which has been 
fo much dreaded, inftead* of impoverifhingi 
enriches the kingdom. . 

VIII. It is to the difcbvery of the paflage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquells and eftabliflied their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from *the mod illiberal and 
humiliating fefvitude rhat ever opprefled po- * 

liflied nations. Por this obfervation I am in- 

f. . . . « , 

debted to art^ AutTior, whpfe ingenuity has illuf- 
trSited, and whofe eloquence has adorned 'the Hif- 
fory of the Settlements and commerce of Modern 
Natfonsin the Eaft'and Weft lAdies^; and it 
appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample hiyeftigation. A few year^ after 
the firft appearaiice of the Porfugiiefe in India, 
the dominion of the Ma'nieluks was oveftiffned 
by the itrefiflflble power bf'the Turkiffi'afm^,* 
and Egypt ahd Syria' were annexed as provirices 
to the Ottothan eitipre. . If after this event 
the commercial inter cdurfe' with India 'had con*' 
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s E<: T* tinued to be carried on in its and^t channelf^ 
IV* the Turkifli Sultans, by being mailers .of . Egypt 
and Syria, muft have pofTeiTed the abfolute cpm- 
mandofit, whether the produ6tions oftheEait 
were conveyed by the Red .Sea to Alexandriaji 
or were tranfported by land-carris^^e frodi the 
Perfian Gulf to Conftantinople, and the ports 
of the Mediterranean* The monarchs who 
were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities . to perceive 
the pre-eminence to which this would have 
elevated them, nor of ambition to afpiSre to it. 
Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by 
confirming the ancient privileges of the Vene- 
tians in Egypt and Syria, and by his regula- 
tions concerning the duties on Indian goods^ 
which I have already mendoned, early dif- 
covered his folicitude to fecure all the ad« 
vantages of commerce with the Eafl to his 
own dominions. The, attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceflbr, leems to have 
been equally dureSed towards the fame objed. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the 
Ottoman race, he attended to all the traafadiona 
of the European dates, and had oblerved the 
power as well as opulence to which the republic 
of Venice had attained by engrojQing the com* 
merce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal 
lifing towards the fame elevadon, by the fame 
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means. Eag^r t6 imitate and to fupplant them^ s e c t^ 
he formed a fcheme fuitable to his charaftet ^^* 
for politicali wifdom and the appellation of h/ii* 
tutor ^ Rules J. by .which the Turkifli Hiftorians 
have diftinguifhed him^ and eftablifhed, early in 
I^s reign^ a fyftem o£ commercial laws in his do- 
fninions^, by which he hoped to render Coniban^ 
tifiople the great fiaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greeb 
empire ^, For ^ccomplifliing this fcheme, 
however^ he did not rely on the operation of 
laws alone ; he fitted out about the fame time 
a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
condud of a. confidential oiEcer, with fuch a 
body of janizaries on board . of it, as he a.d« is3<- 
deemed fufficient not only to drive the Portu- 
guefe out of all their new fettlements in 
India, but to take, pofleffion of fonae com- 
modious flatioa in that country, and to ereft 
his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, by ef- 
forts of valour and conftancy, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs with which they were 
crowned, repulfed . this powerful armament in 
every enterprize it undertook, and compelled 
the (battered remaina of the Turkiih fleet and 



* Panita Hift. Venct. lib. vxi. p. 589. Sandi Stor. 
Civil Vcner; part ii. p. ^oit - *. - 
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SECT, army to return with ignommy to the harbourtl^ 
_^^ ^ from which they had taken their departure^ 
with the mofl fanguine hopes of terminating 
the expedition in a very different maimer*^ 
Solyman, though he never relinquifhed the 
defign of expelling the Portuguefe from India^ 
and of acquiring fome eftablilhment there, waaf 
fo occupied during the remainder of his rdgn^ 
by the multiplicity of arduous operations in 
which an infatiable ambition involved him, that 
he never had leifure to refume the profecution 
of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effeft which he expefted, or if the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan of Solyman bad 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as thb monopoly of trade with that cotmtry 
has, m. every age, enabled this power which pof- 
felTed it to create and maintain, muft have 
brought an acceffion of force to an empire, 
already formidable to mankind, ' that would 
have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu-^ 
rope, 'it that period, was not in a- condition ttf 
have defended itfelf againft the combined ex- 

* Afia dc Barr»s, dec* iVr Ub. ». c. T^ kc^ 
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ertions *bf * fuch naval and military power, fup- sect. 
ported by &mmercial wealth, and under the iv. 
direftion of a monarch whofe comprehenfive 
genius was able to derive from each its pecu- 
liar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateft effeft. Happily for the human race, 
the defpotic fyftem of Turkifli government, 
founded on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has ex- 
tinguiflied fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, and 
in Greece, its three favourite manfions in an- 
cient times, was prevented from extending its 
dominion over Europe, and from fuppreffing 
liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
ihake.fucceisful efforts to reylve there, and again 
to blefs, to enlighten^ and to poliih mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an en- 
gagement which I came under*, to make 
fome obfervations upon the genius, the manners, 
;md inftitutions of the people of India, as far 
as they can be traced from the earlieft ages 
to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention 
of furveying its whole extent j were I to view 
each obje^ which it pref^ts to a philofophical 
inquirer, xmder all its different afpeds, it would 
lead me into refearches and fpeculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubje£t of (bis Pifquiiition. My in- 
quiries and reQedi(XLs ihall therefore b^ f:oii- 
lined to \^hat is intimately co^ne^ted with the 

• See page zj, 
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defign of this work. I Ihall colleft the faS$ 
which the ancients have tranfmitted to us con* 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the natives 
of India, and, by comparing them with what 
we noy know of that country, endeavour to 
deduce fuch conclufipns as teiK^ to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with 
that country. *" *-*— 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous 
proofs in the earlieft periods, concerning which 
hiftory ^ affof ds' ' ' inforniatiori, Not ' 'only the 
people cohtiguous to India^ but remotie nations, 
feem to have beeii acquainted, from tinie^ im- 
memqf iaJ, , with*/its commodities^ and 'to have 
' valued them fo highly, that .in order to, procure 
them they undertook fatiguing^ expehfive, and 
dangerous journeys. ^Whenever men give a 
decided*. preference' to the copipjodities of any 
p;irticular country, this'mufl: be owing either 
'to' its pdflefling fpme valuable natiirvil produc- 
tions peculiar to it's foil and climate, or tb fome 
fuperior" progr.efs which its? Tnhiibitaiits have 
"made 'in Tnduftry, art, Ihd elegance. It is not 
*to any 'peculiar excelletice in the natural produc- 
'tidns' of India,* that Wfelhuft afcribe entirely the 
predileftiou of ancient |iatious for its commodi- 
ties j 
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Ut$ i foy, pepper ek<iepced» ^ ardde^ h muR 
ht ^llotl^d, c^ great imilordmce^ they are little 
difiermt fromthofetif other tropical countries $ 
«tt4 Skhiopia to Arabia^ might have fully fup^ 
{died: ^ Phetudans, and other trading people 
fd at^quity, vith the fpices^ the perfumes^ 
tbe pfecious ftoiies^ the gold andTilrer, which 
fOilfiQed the principal articles of their com^ 
Street , -..; ^ ;• 

.. Whoever dien wiflies to trace the coranverce 
with India to its fource, muft fearch for it, not 
(*p,.xnijch in any peculiarity of the nalural pro* 
duftions of that country, as in. the fuperior inu 
pr^vemjenf of its inhabitants. Many fads have 
been tranfmitted to us, which, if they are ex* 
amined with proper attention, clearly deinon-^ 
ftrate,..that the natives of India were not only 
more early civilized, but had made greater pro- 
grefs in civilization than any other people. 
Thefe I fhadl endeavour to enumerate, land to 
place them in fuch a point of view as may 
f^rve both to throw light upon the inftitu- 
tions, manners, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagemefs of all nations to 
obtain th,e produflions of their ingenious in- 
duftry. - 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indiana 

were, reckoned among thofe races of mm which 

Q. 3 ^^^y 
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they denotmnated Aum:bth9im ot AHrigiiM^ 
whom ;they coniukred as nadves of the fdHj 
wbofe otigin could not fae: trailed ^ By -di^ 
inipired writers, the wifdom of the Eaft (aa 
' expreffioa which is to be underftood ^b a^de^ 

fcription of their extraordinary - prc^hrfs Id 
fcience<and arts) was early celebrated %: fa 
order to illuftrate and confirm thefe explidi 
teflimonies concerning the ancient and- high 
civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fliail 
take a view of their rank and condition' as 
individuals ; of their civil policy; of their laws 
and jtrdiciaf proceedings; of therr ufefiil laiid 
elegant arts;^ of their fciences; and of thdr 
religious inftitutions ; as far as information cah 
be gathered from the accounts of the Greek 
and Roman writers, compared with what ftSI 
i»emain« oJF their ancient acquirements and ^Ta* 

ftitutions. 

'i ' ', ' ' .■ . 

L From the moft anciient accounts of Jncfe 
we learn, that the diftinftidn of ranks and fe- 
paration of profeffibns w'ere completely efti- 
blifhed there. This is one of 'the moft un- 
doubted proofs of a fociety confiderably ad«« 
vanced in its pragrefs,^ - Arts in theearly ftages of 
focial life are fo few, and fo fimple, that each mart 
is fufEciently mafter of them all, tp gratify every 

* Diod. Siclib. iL p. 151. c I. Kingg, vr. ji. 
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delnand of his own. litnited defires. A favage 
CVQ form hi$ bow, point hi« arrows, r€ar his hut, 
Mod hoUow his canoe, without calling in the 
aid of any hand more flcilful than his own**. 
fibt when time has au^ented the wants of men, 
the produ&ions of art become fo complicated 
in their ftrudure, or fo curious in their fabric, 
that k pardcular courfe of. educadon is. requifite 
towards forming theardit to ingenuity in con- 
trivance and expertnefs in execution. . In pro- 
portion as refinement fpreads, the difUhftion 
of profeilions increafes^ and they blanch out 
into more numerous and minute fubdividons* 
Prior to the records of authenuc hiftory, and 
even before the moft.remote arato which their 
own traditions pretend to reach, this feparadon 
of profeffions had nor only taken place among 
ihe natives of India, but ihe^perpetuity of it was 
fecur^ by an inftitution .which mud be con- 
fiderQd as the fundamental ardcle in the fyftem 
of chdr ptolicy. The whole body of the people 
,wa3 divided into four orders or cafts. The 
members of the firft, deemed the moft facred, 
had it for thehr province, to ftudy the prin- 
ciples .of religion; to perform its- .fundions^; 
and to cultivate the fciences. They were the 
f^riefts, the iilftruCtors; and plnlofophers of the 

* Hift. 6f Amer. voLiiL 165. 

0^4 nation. 
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nation* . The xoemhcrs -df; the fccbnd 4itd^ 
V^ttre mtmfted with the government and'dsfeiica 
of the flate. In peaxre- tbey were its xuleri ftn4 
xnagiftrates, in war they were the ^eaeiali vih^ 
(X>mmanded it$; atmies and the foSdicci^ "dKbd^ 
fought its battles. The third was ccnaKpo[<(ii 
pf hufbandmen and merchant^ ; and thc'&mrih 
of artifans^ labojujcers» and fenrai^ Kmm 
of thefe can ever ^quit his own caft^.^or be ad^ 
mitfedi into another \ The fiation cf eV^ 
individuai} is unalterajbly. fixed ; hii d<ilUiiy 
is irreroca&le;; and diQ walkxsf life is iif^ked 
out, from which he nmft never deiriaie. ^ This 
line of reparation is not only eftablifted by 
civil authority, but confirmed; anid ianftioned 
by rdigion^ .and eaob lorder lor caft is faid 
|o haire proceeded ^ftonn: the Divinity in fuck 
a different 'maonef,- .that to mingle ^uid <:oa^ 
&mnd thbm wobld'be deemed an a& of moft 
daring impiety ^ :; Nor is it betw^ea the 
four difierent tribes alone chat fuch mlupc^- 
rable barriers are fixed ; the memli»ers of eaeh 
caft adhere invariably to the'ptofei&cki of 
their f6refiithers, Erdm generation to :ge- 
i^ratioKif the ^famie jfamilies have followed, 

« Ayeen Akbery, "loftu ^» Sketches rdktittg to tlic 
Hiftory, &c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, 5cc. 
f SceNOTJE LVIII. .. .[ 
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aW wJtt.alW^ t<>6riilue fofollow/oiie uniform 
foe of life, i :J 

?^ •..;'.;.;>-' , • ' . 

, ' Scjcfi isrbitTSffy arraogements of the varbut 
nnsttberi^ which cosnpofe.a cotnmunity, feem^ 
8l;.iirft. vi^W) to ,be adverfe to im^rovenient 
either in< foience or in arts ; and by forming 
ar<^uA4 t}ie di^jjfent orders of men artifidal 
b^rriecs, which it would be impious to pafs^ 
tiepd 10 circumfcxibe the operations of the human 
mifid wi^n a jsarrower fphere than nature h^ 
ajUtHted to .tb^m. When every man is ^t full 
liberty to direct his efforts towards thoFe obje^» 
^d that end which the impulfe of his own mind 
IfTojo^pts him ^ to prefer/ he may be expefted 
tp.ijt^aia.that high degree of eminence to which 
the ujncontrolled exertions of genius and induftry 
n^^urally condud:. The regulations of Indian 
pplicy, with refpei^l to the different orders of 
flifji, umft neceflarily, at fbme times, check 
genius in its. career, and confine to the funftions 
of an inferipr caft, talents fitted to fhine in an 
Jiighcr fpherCf But the arrangements of civil 
government are made, not for what is extraor- 
dinary^ but for what is common j not for the 
few, ^ut for the many. The objeft of the 
firfi: Indian le^flators was to employ the moft 
jeffedual means of providing for the fubfiftence, 
the fecurlty, and happinefs of all the members 

of 
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pf the community over whkh they prefi4e<l^ 
With this view they fet apart cei:tain rsMoes 
of men for each of the various profeffions 
tod arts neccffiiry in a well-dtdered fodcty, 
and appointed the exercife of them to be tran& 
initted from father to fon in facceffion. This 
' Xyftem, though extremely repugnant to the 

ideas which we, by being placed in a very dif-* 
ferent flate of fodety, have formed, will be 
found, upon attentive infpeftidn, better adapted 
to attain the end in view, than a carelefs ob- 
ferver, at firft fight, is apt to imagine. The 
iiuman mind bends to the law of necelfity, and 
is accuftomed, not only to accommodate itfelf to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or 
the inftitutions of its country, impofe, but to ac- 
quiefce in them. From his entrance into life, an 
Indian knows the ftation allotted to him, and the 
fun^ions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objefts which relate to thef^, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands ; and, from 
his earlieft years, he is trained lo the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he muft 
continue through life to do. 'To this maybe 
afcribed that high degree of. perfediori con- 
fpicuous in many of the Indian manufacturer ; 
and though veneration for the praftices of 
their anceftors may check the fpirit of inven- 
tion. 
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ttt^9 yet, by adhering to thefe, they acquire 
fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior 
fcience, and the aid of more complete inftru« 
mentis, have never been able to equal the ex* 
quifite execution of their workmanfliip. While 
this high improvement of their more curious 
manufadures excited the admiration, and at* 
traded the commerce of other nations, the 
feparation of profeffions in India, and the early 
diftr&ution of the people into clafles, attached 
to particular kinds of latx>ur, fecured fuch abund-> 
ance of the more common and ufeful commodi- 
ties, as not only fupplied their o^vn wants, but mi« 
niftered to thofe of the countries around them. 

* To this early divifion of the people into 
cafts, we muft likewife afcribe a ftriking pecu- 
liarity iti the ftate of India ; the permanence 
of its inftitudons, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in 
India 'always was there, and is likely ftill 
to continue : neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberal fenaticifin of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor tHe ^ower of its European mafters, have 
eiFeded any confiderable alteration K The fame 
aiftmaions rf condition take place,' the feme 

« Sec NOTE LIX. 
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arfaq^enienra in ciYii asdl liomellic foclety 
remaii^^.thi^ fame makiihfirof religion ai% lodd 
in yeneralion, and the iknl^Nfoience^' aiid^an« 
are ci^ltivated. Hence,, in .'all ages, the- Hafte 
vkh -tofiiA feae - be«n the j&iint .;. gold • aidi^fitecr 
kave- Uniformly been carried' ttttflwr. ia ^i^^der 
to purchafe the iame ^comEctodities with;*%hacii 
it now fuppUes all nationsf; and fromilie^^ 
of Pliny to the-pnefent times> it has twain always 
cqnfidered wd ^^cra:ted as a gnif wbkh firai^. 
lows . up thie wealth of every other country^ 
that.ilowa incefiaotly. towards it, and from winch 
it never returns *". ilccording to the adcounts ^ 
which I isave given, of the cargoes anciently 
imported, from ladia, they appear tofaaveicon^ 
filled of nearly the fame articles with thofe of 
the inveftm^ms' in our own- times ; and vrtet- 
cyer difference we may obferve in them feems 
to have arifen, not fo much from aijy div^r^ty 
in the nature of the commodities whicl> the 
,^^ians prepared for fale^ as from a variety in 
the taftes or in the wants of the nations which 
demanded them^ - ., 

11. y\NPTp.£R proof of the, early and: high ^ 
civilbatbn of the people «f .India, .may b« 
deduced from confidering their political cani> 

* See NOTE LX- 
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ftitution and form of govemme&t. The Indians 
trace back the hiflx>rjr. . of thdt own country 
through an immeafe fucceflion of aged, and 
affert, that all Afw, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the weft, to the confines of China 
on the eaft, and frcwi the mountains of Thibet 
on the north,! to Caj^ Comorin on the ibuth^ 
Ibrmed a vaft'- empire, fubjeft to one mighty 
fovereign, undex "sthom ruled feveral hereditary 
Princes and Rsgahs. But their chronology, 
which meafures the life of man in ancient times 
by thoufands of years, and computes the length 
0f 'the feveral periods, during which it faj^ofes 
the world to have exifted, by millions, is to 
\riiA\y extravagant, as not to merit any feiious 
difcuffion. We mnft reft fatisfied, then, until 
ferae more certain information is obtained witJ) 
tefpefl: to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
faking the firft accounts of that country, which 
can he deemed authentic, from the Greeks, 
who ferved. under Alexander the Great. Thdjp^ 
found kingdoms of confiderable magnitude 
eftahlilhed in that country. The territories of 
Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part^of the Panjab, one of the moft fertile and 
beft cultivated countries in India. The king- 
dom 6f the Prafij, or G^ndaridas, ftretched 
to a. great extent on both fides of the Ganges. 
All the'thr^ as. appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 

This 
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This defcripdon of the partition of Ixxdiai 
mto ftates of fuch magmtuds^ is alone a con* 
vincing proof of its having advanced far in 
civilization. In whatever region of the earth 
there has been an opportunity of obfervmg the 
progrefs of men in fodal life, they appear at firft 
in fmall independent tribes or communities^ 
Their common wants prompt them to imite ; 
and their mutual jealoufies, as well as the necef- 
fity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel them to 
drive to a diftance every rival who might en« 
croach on thofe domains which they coniider as 
their own. Many ages elapfe before they 
coalefce, or acquire fuffident foreiight to pro* 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to con- 
du& the affairs of a numerous fociety. Even 
under the genial climate, and in the rich foil of 
India, more favourable perhaps to the union and 
increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
Dart of the globe, the fornjation of fuch exten- 
Tve ftates, as were eftablifhed in that country 
when firft vifited by Europeans, muft have been 
a work of long time ; and the members of thera 
muft have been lone accuftompd to exertions of 
ufcful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was cfta^ 
bliflied in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from poiTeiling uncontrolled or 

defpotic 
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derpotic power. No trace, indeed, is dtfco* 
^ered there of any affembly or public body, the 
members of which, either in their own right, of 
as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in enabling laws, or in fuperintending 
the executiori of them. Inftitutions deftined to 
aifert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
a ibcial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed 
a part of the political conftitution in any great 
Afiatic kingdom. It ivas to ^flFerent principles 
that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
ftriftions which limited the exercife of regal 
power. The rank of individual was unalter- 
ably fixed, and the 'f)rivileges of the different 
cafts were deemed inviolable. The monarchs 
of India, who are 'all .taken from the fecond of 
the four claffes formerly defcribed, which is 
intruft/sd with the functions of government and 
exercife of war, behold among their fubjeds an 
orddr of men far fuperior to themfelves ta 
dignity, and fo confcious of their own pre- 
eminence, both in rank and in fan£Uty, that they 
would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
were to eat of the fame food with their foye* 
reign ^. Their perfons are facred, and even for 
the mod heinous crimes they cannot be capitally^ 

^ Prmc's Diflert. yd, i. 0.4. Sketches, §cq. p. 113. 
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ptmifhed ; theif blood muft ftcver hefted'. . To 
men in this exalted fiction monarchs muftlook 
up with refpeft, and reverence: thenr as thj^ mi- 
nifters of religion, and. the teachers gf wifdpm. 
On important occafions, it is the duty of fove- 
reigns to confdt them, anid to be direded ,by 
their advice. Their admonitions, and even theij 
cenfures, muft be received with fubmifGve. rq- 
fpeft. This right of the Brahmins to offer their 
opinion with refpeft to the adminiftration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients "" ; 
and in fome accounts preferved in India of the 
events which happened in their own country, 
princes are mentioned, who, having violated 
the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the 
remonftrances of the Brahmins, were depofed 
'^ by their authority, and put to death ". 

While the faaed rights of the . Brabminf 
oppofed a barrier againft the encroachments of 
regal power onr the one hand, k was. dricum- 
fcribed on the other by th«: ideiis which tbofe 
who occupied the higbeft ftations iaol Ibci^yen* 
tertained of their own dignity and paiiviteges. 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi, § lo. p. ^75. 283, &c. 
w " Strabo, lib. XV. p. 1029. C 

,'^ Account of the Qi^alitics requifite m a Magfftratc, 
prefixed by the Pundit* to the Qode of GeutOQ Laws, 
p. cii. and cxvi, . . 
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As none but the f^ember^ of the c«ft ACXt' in 
rank to that which religipn has rendered fsK:fed» 
could be cmplciyed in any jfun^n of -th^^^t^i 
the ibyereigQs of tho e^tooiive kingdoms za^ 
ciopttly eftabiiihqd in ladi^^ found it neceflkry tp 
eiuruft them v^ith the fvp^rintend^ce of.th^ 
dtifs and provinces t<;>p renK^te to be under 
their. onm.ii»jnediate infpodiom lA thdSs fla^ 
dons they <^ten acquired fuch wealth and infla^ 
ence, thas o&m cwferjied during pleafure, 
continued hereditarily in their familieii, and they 
came gradually to form an intermediate. order 
between the forereign and bis fubjedlss and, by 
the vi^ilanf jeglopfy witfe whftcb tbeyi maintained 
their ovvn dignity and prii^lleges, they conilrained 
their rulers to refpe€l tberti^ and to govern \rith 
moderation ^nd equity. 

Nor were the -benefits qf thefei reftraima 
upon the power of the fovereign confined wholly 
to the two fuperior orders in the ftatej they 
extended, in fome degree, to the third ek(s 
employed in agricuknre. The labotirsr of that 
numerous and ufeful body of men are fd efien- 
tial to the prefervs^ion and happinefs of Society, 
that the greatefl attention was paid tQ rendei* 
their conditign fecure and comfortable* Ae^ 
cording to the ideas, which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the 

R , firft 
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fifft'Xatope^nb who ^ted their anxnity}, dtt 
ibvereigh is * confideted as the foi^ umverfal 
proprietor of all the^^atid in his.dottiinions, and 
from him is derived ^very Ipecies of tenure by 
which bis fobjeds can: hold it. HEliefe lands 
were let out to tbe^farmer3'who cultivated them^ 
at a ftipuiated rent, amounting ufually tx> a fourth 
part of thdr annu^ produce paid in' kind ''• * In 
a country whece the price of woii: k extremely 
low, and where the labour of'Qukivation is very 
incbniklerable, the earth yielding its prbdu^tions 
almoft fpontaneonfly^ wha'e fubfifterfce isiamai^ 
ingly cheap, where &w clothes ate naed^, and 
houfes are built and ftirnifted at little ^pen^d, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant >or<>ppise£- 
five. As long as the'huflbs^ndman continued u> 
pay the eltabtiflied rent, he n^tained poifeffiotf 
of the farm, which defcended, like property, 
from father tafon* ■'•' ^ 

TiHBSE accotmtft given by andeiit authots oi 
the condition and tenace of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfedly witl^ what nbw takes 
place, that it may be coinfidered ahaoft. as a 
defcription of the pre&nt ftate of its^caldvatioaL 
In o^eryfart of Indb, where the? natiare Hindoo 
Fauces retam dominion^ the JRyots^ the modfem 

® Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Diod. .Sic. lib. iu 
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ftstma by \Krhich the renters of land i*t di&iA^^ 
guKhedf^ hold tfaeit pofleffion^ by a leafe, i»iAch' 
may be coi^idered as perpetual, and at a rite 
filled by ancient furveys ahd valuaticms. Thi^ 
strra^gem^tit has been fo lon^ eftabliflied^ and 
accords fo Well With the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftin^Uons of caAs, and the 
fnndions allotted to each$ that it has been iii-* 
viohbly maintained in all the provinces fubjeft 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, ta 
both^ it fcipres aa the bafis on which their whole 
fyAem of finance is fotmdcd^. In a more re^ 
mote period, ' before the original inftitutions of 
India were fubvetted by foreign invaders, the 
indiiftry of the huibandman, cm which every 
member of the community depended for fub^ 
fiftence, v^as as fecure as the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable^ Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property^ 
It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, > the peafants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfed tranquillity ^» 
Thefe maxims and regulations, of the ancient 
k^ilators of India have a neat refemblance tb 
the: fyftem- of thofe ingaiious fpeculat(»rs oo 
political oeconomy in modem times, who re«* 

P See NOTE LXI. i .gtrab. lib. xv. p. 1030. A* 
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prafent the pfy>4^c of I^q^ ^s; ^h|e fcrlo fpur^e .e£ 
V^HWi ip cvjeiy country ;. Bn4' wbo c(rtiiider the 
difeowi^ cjf thii prii^ciple^iatiCQrdio^ tO; yhicJi 
thdy' contend that the goveroment qf oatioiM 
ihould he condu<!^ed> ai- one of the greM^ 
efbrts of human wfdoin« Vndfix a form of 
l^veifnmenf, which paid fuch attwtion to all the 
different ordec$ of which the ; (^ciety is cobpl- 
pofod, particularly, the. cultivators of the earth, 
itri$ .not ; wonderful that the ancients (honld 
defcribe the Indians a& a moil happy, race, of 
men; and that the moft^ intclEgent modern ob^ 
Servers fliould cdebrate. the equity ^ the huroa-^ 
nity, and mildnefi of Indian policy* A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons weU 
acquainted with the flate of India,, refembles 
mpre a.father prefiding in anumerpuf family of 
his Own children, than a fovereign ruling over 
inferiprs, fubjed.to his .dominion. He endea-i 
Yours/to fecufe their bappinefs with vigihuit 
fialicitud^ ;/.tbey are attached lo him with the 
moft tender zfft&ion and javiolable fidelity^ 
We cair haridly conceive men to J>e placed in 
any ftate moipe^ fevourable to theJr acqioring aH 
the ^vantages' derived fronii focial tmion. Uk 
only when tlje mind is perfeftly at eafe, and 
neither feels nor -dreads^ oppreffion, that it. em: 
ploys its aftive powers in forming numerous 
.arrangements- of -'pt4ice, for fecuring its enjoy- 
. ments 
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ments and increafing them. Many arrange- 
ments of this, niitur-e the' Greeks, though 
accbftomed to their own inftitutions, the mod 
perfeft at that time in Europfc, bbferved and 
-admired among the Indians, and mention them 
a!s inftances of high civilization and improve- 
ment. There were eftablifli^d among the In- 
dians three diftinft claffes of 6fficers, one of 
which had it in charge to infpe^l agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They mea- 
fured the portions of land allotted to each 
-renter. They had the cuftody of the Tanks ^ or 
public refervoirs of water, without a regular 
-diftribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli- 
mate cannot be rendered fertile, they marked 
out the courTe of the highways, along which, at 
cettain diftances, they erefted ftones, to mea- 
fure the road and direft traveliers '. To officers 
of a fecond clafs was committed ■ the inrpeAiom 
of the police in cities; their functions, df courfe, 
were many and various ; fome of which only I 
fhall fpecify. They appropriated houfes for the 
reception of ftrangers ; they proteded them from 
injury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when 
feized with any difeafe, they appointed phyfi'^ 
cians to attend them; and, on the event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 

' See NOTE LXIL 
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. but took' charge of their effefts, and reftored 
them to their relations. They kept exaft w- 
gifters of births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public markets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs 6( officers fuperin- 
tended ' the military department ; but, as the 
objefts to which their attention was dii'eflied are 
foreign from the fubjed of my inquiries, it is 
unneceffary to enter into any detail with refpeft 
to them % 

As manners and cuftoms in India dpfc^ 
almoft without variation from age to age, many. 
of the peculiar inftitutions which I have enu- 
merated ftiil fubfift there, there is ftrll the 
fame attention to the conftruftion and prrferva- 
tion of tanks, and the diftribution of their wa- 
ters. The direction of roads, and placing ftoncs 
along them, is ftill an objedk of JJoKce. Cboul- 
iries^ or houfes built for the accommodatioH 
;pf travellers, are frequent in every part of the 
country, and are ufeful as well as noble monu- 
jnents of Indian munificence and humanity. It 
IS only among men in the moil improved ftate 
of fociety, and under the beft forms of govern- 
fnent, that wq difcover inftitutions fimihr to 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A. &c. Diod. Sicul. Iih.5» 
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tHofc/wbigh I have defcribed; and many nations 
have advanced far in their progrefs, without 
cft^blifliing arrangements of police equally 

pe|:fe£t. ... .. . 

t ■■ ■ • ' . 

mi. In eftimating . the progrefs which any 
nation ha^ made in civilisation^ the objed that 
merits the greateft degree of attention, next to 
it$ ppliti(?al conftitution, is the fpirit of the lawa 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings^* are regulated. In the early and 
rudejagcp.of fociety, the few difputes with re- 
fpg^ to property which arife, are terminated by 
tlj§ in^jerpofition of the. old men, pr by the 
anthority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
fioraipunity J tjiqir.decifions.are didated by their 
owii,,dif<;i^tiqn, pr fbund^ pn plain and ob- 
.vipus iT^axinns pf equijty. But as the comrover- 
fies multiply, cs^s fimila^ to fuch as h^ve been 
formerly determined .muft recur, and the 
awards upon thefe grow gradually imo prece- 
dent^, which ferve to regulate future judgments. 
Thus, long before the nature of property is 
defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any rules pre- 
fcribed cpncerning the n^iode of acquiring ot 
conveying it, there is gradually formed, in 
every ftate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are direfted, 
and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted 
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tb ^th reverence^ is the refoit <A ^be 4C42umv^ 
laued wHdom and experieace of ages. ' / 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems 
to have been in India when fir ft vifited by Eli- 
ropcahs. Though the IncBans, atcOfding to 
their account, had no writtfen laws, but dteter-' 
mined every controverted point, by recollcding 
l^rhlt had been formerly decided * ; theyaffett, 
that juftice Was dil|)ehfed among them with 
great' accfuracy, and that crimes were mtfft 
feten^ly punifced". But in this gdricral lob- 
iervation is contained all the intelligence whibh 
the ancient^ furnifh concerning the nature and 
fbtms of judicial proceedings in India* From 
t!» timetof Megafthenes, no Greek tir RomiA 
of any note app<iars to have rcfided-loftg enotogfe 
in the country, or to havfe been fo ^ufch ao. 
ijuainted with th^^ruftoms of the naEtive§, as to 
be capable of entering into any detail with re# 
fpeft to a point of fo great importance in their 
policy. Fortunately, the defefts of tfteir ift* 
formation have been amply faj>plied by the mor^ 
accurate and extenfive rcfearches of the mor 
derns. During^ the cburfe of almoft thr#e c^tnr 
t^ries, the 'number of, perfons who have reforted 



* Strabd,Iib. XV. 103(5. I>- 
*! Diod.. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 154. 
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frbm Euirope to IiedSa has been great. Many 
of them» who have remamed long in the coon* 
try, and were perfims of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, have lived in fuch familial} in- 
tercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com- 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled 
them to obferve their inftitutions with attention, 
and to defcribe them with fidelity. Refpe£hd>le 
as their authority may be, I fhall not, in what 
I offer for illuftrating the judicial prbceedings 
of the Hindoos, reft upon it alone, but fhall 
derive my information from fources higher and 
more pure. 

TowA».i)s the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamer- 
lane, motinted the throne of Indoftan. He is 
cme of the few fovereigns entitled to the appel* 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only 
one of Mahomedan race, whofe mind ap* 
pears to have rifen fo far above all the illiberal 
prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan 
worthy of a monarch who loved his people, and 
was folicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the 
Hindoos formed the great body of his fubjefts, 
he laboured to acquire a perfedl knowledge of 
their religion, their fciences, their taws, and in« 
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ftiC^tions ; M cffder^ diat hetmgte:coEiidu& ev&sj 
p^r(, c^ hi$ govenim^at, partidubrly.the 4uimi« 
,tviftratioB of j6ftice, in anoBiiniien aar/iawrhiiLc- 
commodated ak poffible to their own ideas *i 
^ In this generous undertaking, he was ieconded 

"with zeal, by hi^,<vizier Abul F^^zd, a miotfter 
' whofe underflanding was not jbfs enlightened 
tlian that of, his mafter. . By their affiduous 
ref^rches, and :.confuhation of learned ^men', 
fuch, information wa^ Qbtain^d ^s enabded Abul 
Faa?el to publilh *.b;:ief compendium of Hindoo 
jurifprudencc in^the Ayeen Akbery^, which. 
may be confidered as the firfl: gerjkuine ponv 
munication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
A.D. 1773- ferent religion. , About two centuries aftervfsjrds, 
the illuftrious example of Akb^ was im^ 
tated and furpaffed by Mr. H,afti;igaj tjie Qp^ 
vernor General of the Britifli .Settlements in 
jndia. By his authority, and under his infpec- 
tjon, the moft eminent Pundits, or Brahipins 
learned in the .laws/ of the provinces aver which 
*he prefided, were afTembled at Calcutta 4 and, 
in the courfe of two years, compiled, from their ' 
mofl: ancient and approved authors, fentence by 
feritence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws * j which is, undoubtedly, 

» See NOTE LXIII. - y Ayeen Akbery, A. voh m. 
p. c^- .* VoL iii. p. I97» &c. * Preface to the 

Code, p* X. ■ ^ 
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the mofl: valuable and authentic ekcidatioii of 
Jndiasi policy azul manners that has been hitherto 
^odimimicated to Emope* 

Acce^DiMG to the Putidits, Ibme of the 
writers upon whofe authority they found the de- 
crees which they have inferted in the Code, 
lived feveral millions of yeafs before their time * ; 
and they boaft of . having a fucceffion of ex- 
pounders of their laws from that period to the 
prefent. Without entering* into any examiniction 
of what is fo extravagant, we may conclude, 
that theKGndoos have in their pofleffion treatifes 
-cohcermng the laws and' jurifprudencc of their 
country, of more remote antiqiuty than are to 
be foimd in any other. nation* The truth of 
this^depends n6t upon* their own teftimony alone, 
but it is put beyond doubt by one circumftance, 
that all thefe tteatifes are written in the Sanikreet 
language, whifch has not been fpoken for many 
ages in any part of Indoflan, and is now under- 
ftood by none but the moft learned Brahmins, 
That the Hindoos were a people highly civil- 
ized, at the time when their laws were com^ 
pofed, is moft clearly eftabliflied by internal 
evidence contained in the Code itfelf. Among . 
nations beginning to emerge from barbarifm. 



«5i 



^ Preface to the Code, p.* xxxviii. 
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•fhe regulations of law! are extrasiely :fitiiple, 
wad applicable ! only to a few obyious cafes of 
cbtly occurrence. Me^ muft' ^hbVe been long 
united in a focial ftate, their trati&6:ion$ muft 
Jiavd been numerous '{ind complex, atid jiidges 
.nuift hsave determined m itnihenle variety of 
controverfies to which thefe give rife, bdSore 
the lyftem of law becomes fo voluminobi aiid 
comprebehfive as to direft the judicial proceed- 
ings, of a nation far advanded iri'^provement. 
Inthateariy age of the Roman republic, when 
jthe^^laws of the Twelve Tables were promul- 
^Ued,; nothing more was required than the 
laconic injunftions which they contain &r regu- 
lating the decifions of courts of jnftice ; ' but, 
hk 4' later period, the body' of civil law, ample 
as. its contents are, was found teirdiy fuffident 
^ for thbt purpofe. ^To ttie jejune Brevity of the 
TwdvB Tables, the Hindoo Code has no re- 
femWance, but with relpeft fo the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com- 
parifoti with the celebrated Digeft of Juftinian j 
6r with the fyftems of jurifprudence in nation^ 
moft'' highly civilized. The articled of which 
(the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arr^ng^ m 
natural and luminous order; They are nur 
onerous and comprehenfive, and inveftigated 
^ith that minute attention and difcemment 
vhieh are natural to ii peojie diftinguilhed for 
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zcnttmb 2»d iUbtilityof und^ftandingy who 
haw\beeA long ai:cuflioii^ to. tbe accuTucy 
of judicial proce^din^, ^nd acquainted wiili 
all .the; tfifinemmt^ pf : legal praAice* The dt^ 
dfiobs cbncerning evecj point (ynA a few 
exceptions occafioned by> local prejudices and 
pccufiar cttfloms) ai^ founded opon the great 
and jgmiutable .principles of juftice which tbc 
humaa mind acknowledges and refpefbs, in 
everj age, and in all parts of the earth. Who«^ 
ever: Examines the whole work, cannot enter*- 
taib a doubt of its containmg the juri^rudeiuie 
of an enligtitened ; and conunercial pe0{de» 
WbpeT#r looks . into any., pai^ticul^. titk, wiU 
be furpii(ed with a n>imitenG& of detail asd 
nicety ,of difti^iAion, which* in. many inflance^, 
feem to go beyond ; the-, ^tent^oi^ of : European 
legifl^tion; and it is ren^arkable that fomeof 
the f^ulajjon^ which indicate the greateft vdt- 
gree of refinement, ^wer^ eftabliihed in peiriods 
of the, mod remote antiquity. " In the &t& 
" of the . iacred law trafts, (as is obferved by 
^* a perfon to whom Oriental literature, in aU 
*^ its branches, has been greatly indebted,) 
" fWhich • the Hindoo3 fuppofe to have been 
" revealed by Menu fome millions of. years 
*^ ago, ' there is a curious paflage on the legal 
." intei^ 9f money, and the limited rate of it 
^^ in diffietrent cafes, with an exception in k^ 
I " gard 
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** gai4 ib^aditeilturefe at fei; an eio^ldli 
«< t^kh th^ fenre ^f mankind ^ppsrc^e^, 4i»d 
** ^ei^hiA* coiflitt^rce abfirftately teqaire&i-ilwiugh 
« ir >\ias not before tlie reign of:Chaflrles L 
** that out £Qg]i& jurifpnidence fiiHy admit* 
^ ted it in refped of maritime contraa5%'* 
It is likewife vrorthy of notice, that thoo^ the 
sativies of India have been dzftinguifiicd in 
every age for the humanity and nxHdndfs of 
their difpoiidon, yet fuch i& the foUcitiide of 
* thdr Is^ogivers to preferve the order and* tmn- 
quilfity of fociety, that the puniihments iBvhich 
they inflid on criminals, are (agreeably to an 
obfervation of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. ** Punifhment (according 
^^ to a ftriking perfoniiication in the Hindoo 
^* code) is the magiftrate ; punHhment is the 
*^ infpirer of terror ; punifhment is tlw nouriifaer 
** of the fubjefts ; punifhment is the defender 
*^ from calamity; punifhment is the guardian 
^* of thofe that ileep ; punifhment, 'with a 
*' black afpeft, and a red eye, terrifies the 
« guilty \'* 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inha- 
bitants of India, whether we confider them as 

« Sir William Jones's Third DIfcourfc, Afiat. Ri- 
fearch. p. 428. ^ Code» ch. xxl § 9*> 
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from, the prespelliitg inveftigatkw, u> have beca 
« ^xtcemely&voufaUe to the cuiuvation of u&ful 
and elegit arts ;. we are natural^ ted to in« 
<}uire, whether the progrefs whkfa.they anally 
made in tbem^ was: fuch as. might have bceii 
expeded fromi a people in that fitiiacioii* la 
attempting to trace thi$ progrels> we have sot 
the ben<^fit of guidance equal to that whicb^ 
conducted our reiiBarches concerning the former* 
articles of inquiry. The ancients^ from^ tliei* 
ilender acqtiatetance with the ihterfor ftate of 
India, have been able to communicate little 
infdrmatton with refpeft to the. arts, cuhiva&ed 
there; ^nd though the moderns^p. during their 
continued ineercourfe with Indid for three deit- 
tiiriesr, have had accefs to obferve them with 
< gi-eater attention, it is of late.oi^y, that by 
ftudyin^ the* languages now and formerly fpoken 
in Indi^ and by confulting and. tranflating 
thdr moft/ eaxiinent authors, they have /begun 
to ent€9r into that path of inquiry which;Ieads 
with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the 
fiate of arts cultivated in that country* 

' ' 0*E of the firft ^rts which human ingenuity 

aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceffity' 

requires,^ was that of building. In the brie^ re- 

^ 1 5 marks 
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marka vbkh the fubjed of. 117 inquiries le^ 
me to make on the progrefs of this art in Iiidiay 
1 fhall confine my attenticm wholly to thoie of 
highefl anti<puty« The moft durable moftu^ 
ments of human induilry are public buildings* 
The prodiidions of art formed for the common 
purpofes of life, wade and periih in ufing them f 
but works deiUned for the benefit of pofterity 
fubfift through ages, and it is according to 
the manner in which thefe are executed, that 
we form a judgment with refped to the de* 
gree of power, &ill, and improvement to which 
the people by whom they were ere£ted had 
attained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity are found. Thefe are 
of two kinds, fuch as were confecrated to the 
offices of religion, or fortrefies built for the 
fccurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftru£bure 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas^ 
we may obferVe a diverfity of ftile, which both 
marks the gradual progrefs of architedure, 
and throws light on the general (late of arts 
and manners in different period^,. The moft 
early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts 
of the country, formed probably in imitation 
of the natural caverns to which the firft in^ 

habitants 
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h^tants of ifheieaTth retired for fafety during 
tfee tiighr, and where they found fhelfer from 
the inckmency of the feafohs. The mofi: 
cyebrated, and, as there is reafon to believe, 
the moft ancient of all thefe, is the Pagoda 
in the ifland Elephanta, at no great diftancef 
from Bombay. It has been hewn by the hands 
of man out of a folid rqpk, about half way up 
a- high mountain, and formed into a fpacioiis 
area^ nearly 1 20 feet fquare. In order to fup- 
port the roof, and the weight of the mountain 
that lies above it, a number of mafly pillars, 
aikl of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of 
the lame rock J atfuch regular diftances, as on 
tbefirfteftkranc^ prefents to the eye of the fpec- 
tator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great part of the infide is covered 
with human figures in high relief, of gigantic 
fiee as Well ^' Angular forms, and diftinguifhed 
by a variety of fymbol^, reprefentihg, it is pro- 
bable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worflilppedv or the aftions of the heroes whom 
Aey admired. In the ifle 6f Salfette, ftill 
Hears: to Bombay, are excavacations in a fimilar 
ftil^ hardly inferior in magnificence, and dcU 
imed for the fame religious purpofes« 

These fkipendous works are of fuch high 
intiquity, that as the natives cannot, either from 

9 biftory 
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hiftory or tradition, give any information concern* 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. Fronx.the extent 
and grandeur of thefe fubterraneous manfions, 
which intelligent travellers compare to the 
moft celebrated monuments of human power 
and art in any part of. the earth, it is manifeft 
that they could not have been formed in that 
flage of focial life where men continue divided 
"■into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed to the eflForts 
of perfevering induftry. It is only in States 
of confiderable extent, and among people long 
habituated to fubprdination, and to aft with 
concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accompliihing 
them can be found? 

That fome fuch powerful flate was efta- 
blifhed in India at the time when the excavations 
in the iflands of Elephanta and Salfette were 
formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them ; the ftile in which the 
fculptures with which they are adorned is ex- 
ecuted, indicates a confiderable improvement 
in art at that early period. Sculpture is the 
imitative art in which man ieems to have made 
the firft trial of his own talents. But even in 
thofe countries where it has attained to the 

higheft 
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higtieft degree of perfeftion, its progrefs lias 
been extremely flow^ Whoever has attended 
to the hiftory of this art in Greece, knows how 
far removed the firft rude efTay to reprefent 
the human form, was from any complete- de** 
lineation of it ". But the different groupes of 
figures which ftill remain entire in the Pagoda 
of Elephanta^ however low they muft rank if 
they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finifhed 
in a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard, in* 
expreffive manner of the Egyptians, or to the 
figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolis, 
In^ this light they have appeared to perfons 
abundantly qualified to appretiatc their merits 
and from different drawings, particularly thofe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 
obferving, and faithful in defcribing, we muft 
form a favourable opinion of the flate of arts ia 
India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be 
fo different from thofe now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objefts of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they repre* 

• Winkelman's Hift. de TArt chez Us i^aciens, torn. i« 
p. i29 Sec. 
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ibnt the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now eftabliflied in Indoftan, yet by the 
Hindoos themfelves the caverns are confidcred 
as hallowed places of their own worihip, an() 
they ftiil refort thither to perform their devo- 
tions, and honour the figures there, m the fame 
manner wi^h thofe in their own Pagodas. In 
confirmation of this, I have been informed by 
an intelligent obferver, who vifited this fubter- 
raneous fanftuary in the year 1782, that he was 
accompanied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benares, who, though he had never been 
in it before that time, recognized, at once, all 
the figures; was well acqusunted with the pa- 
rentage, education, and life of every deity or 
human perfonage there reprefented, and ex* 
plained with fluency the meaning of the various 
fymbols bv which the images were diftinguiflied. 
This may be confidered as a clear proof that 
the fyftem of mythology now prevalent in 
Benares, is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems 
to confider the figures there as reprefenting 
deities who are ftill objects of worfhip 
among the Hindoos ^ One circumftance ferves 
to confirm the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 

* Archagologia, voL vii. p^ 286, &c. 
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of the moft confpicuous perfonages in" the 
groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar^ the lacred ftring or cord peculiar to 
the order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence 
of the diftinftion of cafts having been efta* 
bliflied in India at the time when thefe works 
were finifhed. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places 
of worlhip, which could be formed only in 
particular fituations, the devotion of the people 
foon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India, The ftrufture 
of thefe was at firft extremely limple. They 
were pyramids of large dimenfion, and had no 
light within but what came from a fmall door. 
After having been long accuftomed to perform 
all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the Indians were naturally led to confider the 
folemn darknefs of fuch a manfion as facred. 
Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ftill 
remain in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe 
at Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the 
Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been publifhed by Mr. Hodges ^, and though 
they are rude ftrudures, they are of fuch mag- 
nitude as muft have required the power of 
kWiQ confiderable ftate to rear them« 

« N" VI, 
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3, In proportion to the progrefs of the di£» 
ferent countries of India in opulence and refinq- 
ment, the ftrufture of their temples gradually 
improved* From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and ipagnific^nce, ^re monuments of 
^he power and tafte of the people by whopi they 
were erefted. In this highly finifhed ftile there 
^re pagodas of great antiquity in different parts 
pflndoftan, particularly in the Southern pro* 
vinces, whi^h were not expofed to the deftruq- 
^vg violence of Mahomedan zeaP. In order 
to aflift jny readers ii^ forming fuch an idea 
pf thefe buildings as may enable then> to judge 
with refppft to the parly ftate of arts in India, 
I fh^U briefly defcribe t\yo, of which we havp 
the napft accurate apcounts. The entry to the 
Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto Novo, 
p^ the Cpromandel coaft, held in high venera.- 
tion pn account of ijs antiquity, is by a (lately 
gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty-^ 
twQ feet in height, built \vitb large ftones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and ^11 covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly exi- 
ecuted. The whole ftrufture extends one 
thoufand three hundred and thiity-two feet in 
ppe dire£tion, ai^d ninq hundred and thirty-fix ia 

► See l^pTp LXIV. 
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another. Some of the ornamental parts are 
finifhed with an elegance entitled to the admi- 
ration of the moft ingenious artifts *. The Pa- 
goda of Seringham, fuperior in fan£tity to that 
of Chillambrum, furpafles it as much in gran- 
deur; and, fortunately, I can convey a more 
perfe£l idea of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda 
is fituated about a mile from the weftern ex- 
tremity of the ifland of Seringham, formed by 
the divifion of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. " It is compofed of feven fqujire 
.** inclofures, one within the other, the walls 
** of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
*' thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and 
*' fifty feet diftant from one another, and each 
*^ has four large gates with a high tower ; which 
*' are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
" of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four 
*' cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
*^ four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
*^ to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
*' of which are fingle (tones thirty- three feet 
** long, and nearly five in diameter ; and thofe 
*^ which form the roof are ftill larger ; in the 
•^ inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About 

* Mem. 4c Litcrat, torn* xxxii- p. 44, &c, Voy. dc 
H»Sonnerat> tom.i* p. 217. 
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^f half a mile to the Eaft of Seringham, an(I 
** nearer to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is 
f ^ another large Pagoda, called Jembikiftna^ but 
f* this hm only one inclofure. The extreme 
^^ veneration in which Seringham is held, 
*^ arifes from a belief that it contains that ideil- 
^* tical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed 
f* to be worfhipped by the god Brahma. Pil- 
V grims from all parts of the peninfula come here 
*' to obtain abfolution, and none come without 
*' an offering of money ; and a large part of 
^' the revenue of the ifland is allotted fot- the 
f * maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit 
^' the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their families, 
^^ formerly compofed a multitude not lefs than 
*' forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without la* 
*' hour, by the liberality of fuperftition. Here, 
*' as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
f* the Brahmins live in a fubordination which 
f* knows no refiftance, and flumber in a yo- 
*^ luptuoufnefs which knows no wants'"/* 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe ereded for the defence 
of the country. From the immenfe plains of 
Indoftan there arife, in different parts^ emi^ 

^ Orme's Hift. of MiUt. Tranfad. of Indoftan, vol. u 
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nences and rocks formed by nature to be places 
of* ftrength* Of thefe the natives early took 
pofleffion, and fortifying them with works of 
various kinds, rendered theqi almoft impreg- 
nable ftations. There feems to have been, in 
fome diftant age, a period of general turbu- 
lence and danger in India, when fuch retreats 
were deemed effentially neceffary to public fafety ; 
for among the duties of magiftrates prefcribed 
by the Pundits, one is, " that he fhall ereft a 
^' ftrong fort in the place where he chufes to 
?' refide ; and fhall build a wall on all the four 
^' fides of it, with 4:ower8 and battlements, and 
.*' fhall make a full ditch around it '.'* Of thefe 
fortreffes feveral remain, which, both from the 
appearance of the buildings and from the tra- 
jdition of the natives, mufl have been con- 
ftrujfted in very remote times. Mr. Hodge$ 
has publifhed views of three of thefe, one of 
Chunar Gur, lituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares " ; 
the fecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles 
to the fouth of Agra ° ; the third, of Bidjegur, 
in the territory of Benares*. They are all, 
particularly Gwallior, works of ccnfidsrable 
jnagnitude and flrength. The fortreffes in Ben* 

' Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 
» N^I. » N^II. • N^iir. 
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gal, however, are not to be compared with fe- 
veral in the Deccan. Affeergur, Burhampour, 
and Dowlatabad, are deemed by the natives 
to be impregnable ^ ; and I am affured, by a 
good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a moll 
ftupendous work, and fo advantageonfly fitua- 
ted, that it would be extremely difficult to re- 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mafter, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or 
importance ^. 

Nor i§ It only from furveying their pubfic 
works that we are juftified in afferting the early 
proficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful 
arts: we are led to form the fame conclufion by a 
view of thofe produfkions of their ingenuity, 
which were the chief articles of their trade 
with foreign nations* Of thefe the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, 
been the moft celebrated ; and fine linen is con* 
jeftured, with fome probability, to have been 
called by the ancients Sindon^ from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
wrought ill the higheft perfeftion '. The cot* 

' Rennell, Mem. p. 133. 139. 

* Hiftorical and Political View of the Deccan, p. ij* 

' Sir William Jones's Third Difconrfe, p. 428, 
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Con manufadures of India feem anciently to 
•have been as much admired as they are at pre- 
fent, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance with which fom^ of them are 
embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From 
the earlieft period of European intercourfe with 
India, that country has been diftinguiflied for 
the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colours, with which it abound- 
ed'. The dye of the deep blue colour in 
,highefl: eftimation among the Romans bore 
the name of Indicum\ From India too, the 
fubftance ufed in dying a bright red colour, 
feems to have been imported " ; and it is well ^ 
Jcnown that both in the cotton and filk fluffs 
^hich we now receive from India, the blue 
^nd the red are the colours of moft confpicuous 
Jiuftre ^nd beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe produftions 
of Indian art, fome circumftances, which I have 
^.Iready mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufaftures of India, far inferior 
to that of modern t^qies ; and this has occafioned 

• Strab. lib. XV. p. 1018. A. 1024. B, 

« Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. § 27. - 

9 Salmafms Exercit. Plinianae in Solin. 1 80, &c. 810. 

Salmaiius de Homionymls Hyles Jatrica, c. 107. See 
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the information concerning them which K 
receive from the Greek and Roman writers to 
be very imperfeft. We may conclude, how- 
ever, from the wonderful refemblancc of the 
ancient (late of India to the modem, that, in 
every period, the produftions of their looms 
were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity 
of the Indians in other kinds of workmanfhip, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is men- 
tioned with praife by ancient authors, but with- 
out any particular defcriptipn of their nature*. 
Of tbefe early productions of Indian artifts, 
there are now fome fpecimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardeft 
ftones and gems ; and, both in the elegance of 
their defigps and in neatnefs of execution, had 
arrived at a qonfiderable degree of excellenGe» 
An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of 
engraving on gems was probably an Jndiaft 
invention, and certainly was early improved 
there, and he fupports this opinion by feveral 
plaulible arguments^. The Indian engraved 
gems, of which he has publiOied defcriptions, 
appear tp be the workmanfhip of a very remote 

* Strabp, lib. XY. p. 1044. B. pionyf. PcncgpSi 
wrf. 1016. 

f Rafpe^s IntroA to Taffic'8 Dcfcript. CatiJ. of eiig«vc4 
gems, &c. p. xii. &c. 
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period, as the legends on them are in the Sanf- 
kreet language ^. 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude itd 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized ; a 
proof of this, ftill more convincing^ may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary pro- 
dudions of their genius in the fine arts. This 
evidence is rendered more interefting, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curiofity of our countrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcience and literature poffcffed by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language under flood by a few only of the 
moil: learned among them, is a fa£t which has 
long been known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have com- 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed 
to inftruft any perfon in this language. But 
at length, by addrefs, mild treatment, and a per- 
fuafiop, that the eameftnefs with which inftruc- 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from any inten- 
tion of turning their religion into derifion, but 
from a defire of acquiring a perfeft knowledge 
of their fciences and literature^ the fcruples of 

* Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defcrlpt. Catal. of engraved 

CemS) vol. I p. 74. voL ii. plate xiiu 
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the Brahmins have been overcome. Several 
Britifli gentlemen are now cotnpletely maftefs 
of the Sanfkreet language. The myfterious 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the curiofity 
of the public has been gratified by two pub- 
lications as Angular as they were unexpeded. 
The one is a tranflation, by Mr, Wilkins, of an 
' Epifode from the Mahabarat^ an Epic poem, in 
liigh eftimation among the Hindoos, com- 
pofed, according to their account, by Kreeflma 
Dwypayen Veias, the moft eminent of all their 
Brahmins, above three thoufand years before 
the Chriftian aera. The other is Bacontala^ a 
dramatic poem, written about a century before 
the birth of Chrift, tranflated by Sir William 
Jones. I (hall endeavonr to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjeO: and compofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them to eftimate, 
in fome meafure, the degree of merit which 
they poflefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con- 
fifting of upwards of four hundred thoufand 
lines, Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a 
third of it ; but only a fliort epifode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from 
this fpecimen we muft form an opinion with 
tefpeO: to the whole. The fubjeft of the poem 
is a famous civil war between two branches of 
♦ 9 the 
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the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces 
on each fide were formed in the field, and' 
ready to decide the conteft by the fword, Arjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god Kreefhna^ 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, 
requefted of him to caufe his chariot to advance 
between the two hoftile armies. He looked 
at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, 
and brothers, near relations or bofom friends ; 
and when he had gazed for a while, and faw 
thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized with 
extreme pity and compundion, and uttered his 
forrow in the following words : — " Having be- 
** held, O Kreejhna ! my kindred thus waiting 
** anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
** my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth 
•* an end upon my body, and all my frame 
•' trembleth with horror ; even Gandeevi my 
*' bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my Ikin 
*' is parched and dried up. — ^When I have de- 
•' ftroyed my kindred, fliall I longer look for 
** happinefs ? I wifh not for viftory, Kreejhna ; 
*' I want not dominion ; I want not pleafure ; 
*' for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
** life, or even life itfclf, when thofe for whom 
^' dominibn, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
*' be coveted, haye abandoned life and fortune, 
^^ and itand here in the field ready for the 
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^ <^ battle. Tutors, fonsi and fadiaffi^igmndfires^ 
^' and grandfons, uncles, nephettSy faofinsi km^ 
^^ dred, and friends! AUhoqgh^.they.^-^iOuldl 
" kill me, I wifli not .to figbf rfie«ii Tito.«ot. 
•' even fpr the domkiign pf tjiejlup^o^^j regions 
*^ of the uniyerfe, much left foi tbisulittte earth**.'' 
lu order to remove his fcrup^$, l^^fbwjin^ 
forms him what was the duty qf a;|iri«ce;Krf.tbe 
Chehteree, or military cjtft, when called to aft 
in fuch a fituatioQ^ and incitQ» his) tq perfdrm 
it by a variety of mor^l and- phil«t£bphical zm* 
guments, the nature of which, I ^11, have- o€^ 
cafion to confider particularly in amqthe.r\pMfc 
of this Diifertation. In tl)u di;|lqgue be|W^^. 
Kreeftma and his pupil, th^e are. fcvefal ,paf-. 
fages which give an high td^ of the.genju^* 
of the poet. The fpeech, of. Arjoon I .have 
quoted, in which be exprcffes the .anguiifar 
of his foul,, mud have ftruck eo^ery reader 
as beautiful and pathetic ; and I JQ19II afterwards 
produce a defcription of the Sup]»me Beings 
and of the reverence wherewith he fhould be 
woriObipped, wJiich is fublime. But trbile tbefe 
excite our adminUion, and confirca us: in the 
belief: of a high degree of cmlizatioft m that 
country where fuch a work wa^ forodiicedi: 
we tare furpiifed u the de&S; of jnfteand/of 
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Urt in die manner of introducing this Epifodet 
Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight ; a young hero and his 
inftru&or are deicribed as (landing in a chariot 
of war between them ; that furely was not the 
moment for teaching him the principles of phi- 
lofophy, and delivering eighteen le^ures of 
metaphyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour 
under the difiidvantage of being obliged to form 
an opinion from a fingle fpecimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of 
a large work,) an imperfefl one. But if, from 
fuch fcanty materials, we may venture upon 
any decifion, it muft be, that of the two, the 
)drama feems to have been conducted with the 
moft correft tafte. This will appear from 
the obfervations which I now proceed to make 
upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nadcns Confiderably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite en- 
tertainment* The Greeks had been for a good 
time a poliflied people $ Alcseus and Sappho had 
eompofed their Odes, aild Thales and Anaximan- 
der had opened theit fchools,before Tragedy made 
Its firft rude eflay in the cait of Thefpis ; and a 

T good 
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good time elapfed before it attained to any 
confiderable degree of exeellente^ From the 
drama of Sacontala, then, we muft form -an ad- 
vantageous idea of the ftate of hnpfovemant 
in that Ibciety to whofc tafte it was fuited. In 
eftimating its merit, however, we muft fiot 
apply to it rules of criticifm drawn from : the 
Hterature and tafte of nations with whicfi xt$ 
author was altogether unacquainted; we muft 
liot expeft the unities of the, Greek theatre; 
we muft not meafure it by our own ftandard of 
propriety. Allowance muft be made for local 
cuftoms, and Angular manners, arifmg from a 
ftate of domeftic fociety,, an c^der of civil pq* 
Key, and a fyftem of religious opinions, very 
different from thofe eftabli&ed in Europe* .Sa* 
tontala is not a regular drama, but, hke fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 
EngUfh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, uor 
folding events which happened in different 
places, and during a feries of. years. Whe» 
viewed in this light, the fable is in general well 
arranged, many of the incidents are happily 
ehofen, and the viciffitudes in the fltuation of 
the principal perfonages arc fudden and unex- 
pcfted. The unravelling of the piece, how- 
ever, though fome of the drcumftances prepa- 
ratory 16 it be introduced with ikill, is at laft 
brought about by the intervention of fuperior 
14 beings. 
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beings, which has always a bad efFeft, and dif- 
covers fonae want of art. But as Sacontala was 
defcended of a ceieflial nymph, and under tha 
prote£tion of a holy hermit, this heavenly inter-* 
pofition may appear lefs marvellous, and iat 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In 
many places of this drama it is fimple and ten-* 
der, in fome pathetic ; in others there is a mix- 
ture of comic with what is more ferious. Oft 
each, examples might be given. I Ihall feleft 
a few of the firft, both becaufe fimpHcity and 
tendemefs are the charafteriftic beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the 
extravagant imagery and turgid ftyle confpi- 
cuous in almofl all the fpecimens of Oriental 
poetry which have hitherto been publifhed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
princefs of high birth, had been educated by 
an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had 
paffed the early part of her life in rural oc- 
cupations aind paftofal innocence. When fhe 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and* 
repair to the court of a great monarchy to whoih 
flie had 'been .maried, Cana, her fofter-father, 
and her youthful companions, thus bewail their 
own lofs^ and exprefs their wifties for her hap- 
pinefs, in: a ftrain of fentiment and language per- 
feftly fuited to their paftoral charafter. 

T 2 ^« Hear, 
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'^ Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft^ 
^ heat and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
^ the palace of her wedded lord ; flie^ who diaak 
*^ not, though thirfty, before you were: wa- 
^ tered ; (he, who cropped not, through a& 
•• jfe&ion for you, one of your freih leaves, 
^* though fhe would have been pleafed with 
", fuch an ornament for her locks j ibe, whofe 
'*• chief delight was in the feafon when your 
^* branches are fpangled with flowers I 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs. — " May her way 
«* J>e, attended with profperity! May propi- 
•* tious breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the 
«« odoriferous duft of rich bloflbms ! May pools 
" of clear water, green with the leaves of the 
^^ lotos, refrefh her as fhe walks ! and may 
*' (hady branches be her defence from the 
*5 fcorching fun-beams !" 

Sacontala, juft as flic was departing from 
the grove, turns to Cana : ** Suffer me, vene** 
" rable father ! to addrefs this Maidhavi-creeper, 
** w;hofe red bloflbms inflame the grove.— 
Cana* " My child, I know thy affeftion for 
«• iu*^..^>^..^Sacont. " O mofl: radiant of fliiiui\g 
*' plants, receive my embraces, and . rAtura 
•* them with thy flexible arms^ frpm this ^j^ 
" though removed at a fatal diflanccj i 0iaU 

for 
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^ for cv€r be thine.-— O beloved father, con- 
^ fidcr (his creeper as myfelfP' As fhe ad- 
«ancesr, flie ag^an addreffes Cana: ^Father! 
^ when yon female antelope, who now move^ 
^ flowly from the weight of the young dnc$ 
^ with which (he is pregnant, fhall be deli- 
^* vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind met 
** fage with tidings of her fafety.— -Do not 

" forget.** Cana. ^ My beloved ! I will 

** not forget lU^^'^'-'^Saeontala \^Ji(fpingl. 
^^ Ah! what is it that clings to the Ikirts of 
^^ my robe, and detains me?'*— -Cwia. ♦* It 
•^ is thy adopted child, the little fawri, whofc 
^* mouth, when the fharp pomts of Cufa 
^^ grafs had wounded it, has been fo often 
** fmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
•* gudi ; who has been fo often fed by thee with 
*' a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 
** not leave the footfteps of his proteftrefs.'* 
-- — SacQTit. " Why doft. thou weep, ten- 
" der fawn, for me who miift leave our com- 
" men dwelling-place? — As thou waft reared 
** by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, 
<* who died foon after thy birth, fo will my 
^* fofter-father attend thee, when we are fepa- 
^' rated, with anxious care.-^Return, poor thmg, ^ 
^'return-- — we muft part." [She bur/is into 

fears. ^ -Cana. ** Thy tears, my 'child,' ill 

"^ ftiit the occafion ; we (hall all meet again ; be 
^ ' T 3 " firmj 
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** firm ; fee the direft road before thee, an4 
** follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath 
*' thy beautiful eye-laflies, let thy refolution 
*' check its firfl efforts to difengage itfelf.— 
** In thy paffage over this earth, where the paths 
*' are now high, now low, and the true path 
*' feldoih diftinguifhed, the traces of thy feet 
*' muft needs be unequal ; but virtue will pref$ 
** thee right onward ^Z*" 

From this fpecimen of the -Indian drama, 
* every reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, 
will be fatisfied, that it is only among a people 
of poliflied manners . and delicate fentiments 
that a compofition fo fimple *Snd correft could 
be produced or reliflied. I obferve one in- 
ftance in this drama of that wild extravagance 
fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from 
the arm of Sacontala, thus addrefles her : '* Look, 
^' my darling, this is the new moon which left 
*^ the firmament in honour of fuperior beauty, 
*' and having defcended on your enchanting 
^^ wrift, hath joined both its horns round it in 
" the {hape of a bracelets". But this is the 
fpeech of an enraptured young man to his mit 
trefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 

*» Aa IV. p. 47, &c. c Aft III. p. 36. 
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praife is expeded from the mouth of lovers. 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a fa-. 
vourite amufement of the Hindoos as well as of 
other civilized nations, " The tragedies, co- 
** medies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
** dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
*^ that of any nation in ancient or modern. Eu* 
** rope. They are all in verfe where the dia- 
*^ logue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
** familiar ; the men of rank and learning are re- 
** prefented fpeaking pure Sanflcreet, and the 
*^ women Pracrit, which is little more than the 
" language of the Brahmins, melted down by a 
** delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian ; 
'^ while the low perfons of the drama fpeak 
** the vulgar dialefts of the feveral provinces 
" which they are fuppofed to inhabit V^ 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
furnifh an additional proof of their early civiliza- 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India 
in ancient or modem times, its inhabitants, 
either in tranfaftions of private bufmefs, or in 
the conduft of political affairs, have been deemed 
not inferior to the people of any nation in fa- 
gacity or in acutenefs of underftai^iding. From 

* Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. ix. See 
NOTE LXVI. 

T 4 the 
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the aaptdicatiaxt^ of fadi talents to tine cultivation 

bf ifciencey an emacr^ary degree .o£pK>fiGMDqr 

m^t have been expeded. The Iiidi»lis were, 

accordingly, early celebrated on tfaait Kcou&t, 

and fome of the mod eminent of the Greek 

]^ilofophers travelled into India, that, by con-* 

vetfing with the fages of that country, they 

tti^ht acquire fonie portion of the knowledge 

&t which they were diftinguiihed ^. The ac- 

QOWQtts, however^ which we rec^ve frcnn the 

Gtwks and Romans, of the Sciences >vhich 

aitta&ed the atteadgn of the Indian philpfoph^rs, 

pr.of the difcpveries which they had made in 

tbimi, are very imperfed. To the . refearchea of 

a £^Wt intelligent per£pna, who have yifit^ India 

during the courfe of the three laft centuries^ we are 

indebtedfor more ample and authentic inforriiation. 

But from the relui^ance with which the Brah- 

.joajixsoommunicate their fcienc<3S to ftrangerS) 

wd the inability of Europeans to acquire 

mV^k knowledge 1^ them, while, like the myf- 

(^ies of their religion, they were CQncealed from 

, MRulgfir eyes in an unknown tongue, this infonn- 

atiqn was acquired flowly and with gteat 

difficulty. The fame ohfervation, iioweTer, 

' whith I made concerning our knowledge ^f 

- the ftate of the fine arts among the people <)f 

, .u '^, , • Bruckcri Hift. PhHofaph. vol.i, p. 190. .. 
" * ' ' "'^ " * lidia, 
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Indii, k applicable to that of thdr progrefs im 
ideQce, andthe prefent age is the firit fiirmflied 
irith- fuffident evidence upon which to found 
a dedlke ju^^ment with refpe^ to dther« 

Science, when viewed as disjcwed from re- 
ligion, the confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating 
either the operations of the underftanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nitm^ 
Und qualities of external objeds. The firft is 
denominated l^c ; the fecond ethics ; the tlard 
phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. W|th 
;refpe£t to the early progrefs in cultivating each 
of thefe fciences in India, we are in poffcffion of 
fads which merit attention* 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it 
is proper to examine the ided^ of the BrahiKmis 
trith refpeft to mind itfelf, for if thefe were tiot 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
mud have been erroneous and fimciful. The 
diftinftion between matter and fpiric appeals 
to have been early known by the philofophers 
pf India, and to the latter the)' afcribed many 
powers of ^ which they deemed the fortoi^r to 
Jbe incap;ible ; and when we recoiled how in- 
adequate our conceptions are of every objefl 
|hat doe$ hot f^l under the cognizance of the 
12 (enfes, 
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lenfes, we may affirm (if allowance be made 
for a peculiar notion of the Hindoos which (ball 
be afterwards explained) that no defcription 
of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 
of its nature than that given by the author of 
the Mahabarat, " Some," fays he, " regard the 
" foul as a wonder, others hear of it with aftonifti- 
*' ment, but no one knoweth it. The weapon di- 
" videth it not; the fire bumeth it not; the water 
*' corrupteth it not ; the wind drieth it not away; 
" for it is indivifible, inconfumable, incorruptible ; 
*^ it is eternal, univerfal, permanent, immovable; 
•' it is invifible, inconceivable, and unalter- 
^^ able^" After this view of the fentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may 
proceed to confider their ideas with refpeft to " 
each of the fciences, in that tripartite arrange- 
ment which I mentioned. 

I ft. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjeft 
has the human underftanding been more exer- 
cifed than in analyfing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced ; and proper rules have 
been prefcribed, of proceeding from the ob- 
fervation of fafts to the eftablifliment of prin- 



Baghvat-Gecta, p. 37. 
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ciples, or froirv the knowledge of principles to 
form arrangements of -fcience. The philo- 
fophers of ancient Greece were highly celebrated 
for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpecula- 
tions ; and in their difcuflions and arrangements, 
4ifcovered fuch depth of thought and acute- 
jiefs of difcernment, that their fyftems of Logic, 
particularly that of the Peripatetic School, • 
have been deemed mofl: diftinguifhed efforts of 
human reafon. 

But fmce we became acquainted, in fome 
degree, with the literature and fcience of the 
^Hindoos, we find that as foon as men arrive 
at that ftage in focial life, when they can turn 
their attention to fpeculative inquiries, the I^-. 
man mind will, in every region of the earth, 
difplay nearly the famie powers, and proceed 
in .its invefl:igation$ and difcoveries by nearly 
fimilar fteps. From Abul Fazel's compendium 
of the philofbphy ^ of the Hindoos, the know- 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 
affociating intimately with the moft learned men of 
the nation; from the fpecimen of their logical 
difcuflions contained in that portion of the 
Shaftra publilhed by Colonel Dow ^, and from 

2 Ayeen Akbery, vol. 111. p. 95, &c. 
^ Differtation, p. xxxix, &c. 

many 
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many pttffages in the Baghvat^ectaV it appearaj 
that the fame fpeculations whidi'oceufnid the 
philofophers of Greece had engaged theiittention 
of the Indian Brahmins; and the theories of 
the former, either concerning the qualities of 
external objefts, or the nature of our own ideasv 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguifh with 
aeutenefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are cha-^ 
raAeriftics of both ; and in both, the feme ex- 
cels of refinement, in attempting to analyfe thoie 
operations of mind which the faciiltids^^jT naan 
i^emnot formed to comprehend, led Ibttietimes 
to the tnoft falfe and dangerous coliclufibn^* 
That fceptical philofophy^ which denies the 
exiftence of the material world,^ and aflferts no- 
thing to be real but our own i4^9 feems to 
havebj^en known in India as we^ as, in Europe- j 
and the fages of the Eaft, as they t^re indebted 
to pfeilofophy for the knowledge of many im- 
portant truths, were notmore exemf^t than thofe 
of the Weft from its delufions and ^rror«. , 

: fid, -Ethics. This Auence, which has for its 
qb}<^, to afcertain what diftinguiflies virtue* 
from vice, to inveftigate what moti^e^ fliould 

v.r -••..; ... •' ■• ^' •>' :■- .n 
'.*.,D»ow?B DinhtatioD, "p. h'H* Aycen A&b^iy, vol.- 'fiKT 

. ,.. prompt 
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IproQ^pt men tp jbu9:» and to prefcribe rules for 
the conduct of Ufe^ as it is of all other thq mod 
intereiUag, fe/sms to have deeply engaged the 
attention of the Brahmins. Their fentiments 
with refped to thefe points were various, and, 
liii^e the philofophers of Greece, the Brahmins 
w^^ divided into kStSj diftinguiihed by maxims 
a|^> tenets often diametrically oppofite. That 
fed with. whole opinions we are, fortunately, 
beft acquainted, had eftabliflied a fyftem of 
morals, founded on principles the mod generous 
^nd; dignified which unaififted reafon is capable 
of difcoveriog* Man, they taught, was formed, 
not for fpeculation or indol^ce, but for adion,. 
He is born> not for himfelf alone, but for his feU 
low men. The happinefs of the fociety of which 
he is a member, the good of mankind, aVf: his 
ultimate and bigbeft obje£b# . In chuCing what 
to prefer or to rejeft, the juftnefs and propriety 
of his own choice are the only confiderations tp 
which he fliQuld attend. Tbt evoits which 
may follow his aftions are not in his own power^ 
and whether they be profperous or adverfe, as 
long as he is Tatisfied with the purity of the 
motive which induced him to aft, he can enjoy 
thittt approbation of his own mind, which jaon- 
ftitutes genuine happinefs. Independent of the 
power of fcxrtune or the opinions of other men. 
'f Man (ikys the author of thaMahabarat) en-s 

•* joyeth 
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^* joyeth not freedom from aftioii. Every ifliff 
** is inTohintarily urged to aft by thofe prin- 
" ciples which ate inherent in his nature. He 
*' who reftraineth his aftive faculties, and fit- 
*' teth down with his mmd attentive to the 
** objefts of his fenfes, may be called one of 
*• an aftrayed foul. The man is praifed^ who^ 
" having fubdued all his paffions, performeth 
" with his aftive faculties all the funftions ^of 
" life unconcerned about the event ^. Let 
" the motive be in the deed, and Jiot in the 
*^ event. Be not one whofe motive for aftion 
" IS the hope of reward. Let not thy life be 
" fpent in inaftion. Depend upon application, 
'* perform thy duty, abandon all thought of 
^ the confequence, and make the event eqrial, 
^ whether it terminate in good or in evil ; for 
^ fuch an equality is called Tog [i. e. attention 
^"^ to what is fpiritual]. Seek an afylum then 
^ in wifdom alone ; for the miferable and un- 
*« happy are fo on account of the event of things. 
^ Men who are endued with true wifdom are 
^'unmindful of good or evil in this world. 
•' Study then to obtain this application of thy 
**^underftanding, for fuch application in bu- 
" finefs is a precious art. Wife men who have 
** abandoned all thought of the fruit which is^ 

^ Baghvat-Gceta, p. 44. . 

;*. ' ** produced 
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^* produced from their kftions, are freed from 
** the' chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
** eternal happinefs ^''' 

From thefe and other paffages which 1 might 
have quoted, we learn that the diftingui&ing 
do^rines of the Stoical fchool ^erd taught 
in India many ages before the birth of Zeno^ 
and mculcated with a perfuafiver eameftneft 
nearly refembling that of EpiAetus ; and it is ^ 
nb't without aftonifliment that we find the tenets 
of this manly aftive philofophy, which' feeih 
to be formed only for men of the moft vigdrouS 
fpirit, prefcribed as the rule of conduQ: to a rac6 
of people more emIne^t (as is generally fuppofed') 
for the gentlenefs of their'difpofition than for the 
elevation of their minds. 

3^d, Physics. In all the fciences which 
contribute towards extending our knowledge 
of nature, in mathematics, mechanics, and aftrou 
nomy, Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then we find that fuch atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operations moft eafy 
and corrcfl:, we may prefume that the fciences 

^ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 40* 
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gXie-of perfeaioik : Sqch ii«^Qy!ii|MlH;^C.:4lJ# 
fmqifie ve find in- India. "^J^U^ fffltofig:^ 
<PKeks and |lomai%.the onVy:««4Jk{d uii^ fyr 
the notation of nuxnbers. v:^;by. iktbi^tt^Lsd 
tbe alphabet, vhich neceflarily rendered aritb* 
n^ikal calculation extremely t$dlP¥9t.^i¥l:fI>e- 
roCe, the Indians had> from tiBie,im$a$|Bo^a}i 
cnipl^ed for the fa^^e purpofe the tfw CKI^^^ 
' 9f: figi^res, now uniTer£|Uy known» jaqd. by.naiMm 
^tlv^m ^performed ffv^ry Qpfi3»ti(mjffk\^x^Jm&iA 
j4th4^ greateft^ facility .a«d:i&iqM^S««^^^ 
ibfl h^py inv^nti^.^cf *g|i4ng.|Ldi&|i:fit^3ral^ 
iq e?ij:h,/^Te according, to. it».lcfejmgejt>f.4^cji 
np mors than, ten figures are needed inL.Qiktt|a* 
liony the laoft {xmfle^^nd of any gitmeit^nii 
NkI ^^thmetic iljthe moftperfefl.of.iaU.ihc 
fiiepcest The ^abkms, not Jong shex .- their 
^kHkment in. Spm*. introduced this jsmde of 
^tjltiQH into i^j^^p^. ajad were candid enough 
l^i^ciinpwledg^, thfttAh^yjiad derived' the fawwt 
l^dgpof it. frofli th^ Indians, Thougbcthp ^- 
vantages of this mode, of. flotation are. .obvious 
a&d.. great, yet. fo :|lowly do mankind a^dopt 
neyr . inventipnS|, that the ufe of ^ it was for fixop 
time confined to fcience ; by degrees, however, 
men^pf hufkiefs reUnqukflied theifcraner cum- 
berfbme 9ieth9d49£ coxnputatifsi i^ 4etrel% and 
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the lAttA- irkbttietic cairie ^ idfo' g^tifiRil * lafe 
difotigbailirSfirope "*. k is now fo IFamiliar aiiil 
fiibplc» t4kft tfie kigenuity of the people, to whom 
-we ««» indelHred for the mvcntipn, is lefsf obfer^ed 
a^d kft'cd^rated than it merits* 
- "*'.\ -. • • ' • • •. • .. ■ *. 

iT«« "aft^ouomj of the Indian^ is a prorf 
(till' iiior4 c^f^ncoous of their esitraofdiftfirjr 
fgfoffA iat feienceJ The attention and fucteft 
-vidifwliioh 'they fiudied the niotibns tf -xHt 
beai^ettiy' bodies were fo little known to -tffe 
Gredai' and Romans, that it is har<}fy mentioned 
bf them but in the moft curfory manner ". BiA 
ak £x>n ae ibe Mahomedan^ eftab^hed an hs 
temiurfe'wkh^ the iiatives bf^India^ they ofi^ 
fiitved and <elebraied tbd fiq^eriority ^f their 
aftroQomical knowledge. Of the £^^easft 
wbo vffited India -sAqt the -^omnKinication^ with 
it by the Gape of Good Hope wsfi (^eovei^dv 
tfLr Berniier^ -^n inquifitire sbKl 'phliofophical 
trs^i^Uer^ \«» one of the -fifft wholeamiil fhit 
the Indian* had long applied to the ftudy of 
laflri^onomy, and had made confiderable -progreft 
in that fcience ^ His information, howeVcV, 
ffedms to have 'been very general and imperfedh 

./, r ' ■ . '- ' " \ I 

^: Mo«t«dj^ Hift* tei Mathemal. toih. i. p. 360, StCi' ' 

«ir Voyages, torn. ii. p* I45> &c. 

U We 
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'Wc arc mdcbted for the firftifcientific-pwbf 
of the great proficiency of the Incfiihsin^fttb- 
nomical knowledge, \toM. de la Louberc, ^ho, 

A.D.16S7. len fats' retern from tus^embaily toSiam; bmught 
■with him an extraflfrom d&ieoMk matitWcH^, 
which contained tables and rules for calciilatiiig 
the places of the fiin imd Ynodwr The maimer 
kk which thefe ts^Ies were coiiftra€led rMdeMd 
the principles <m which they iwece foisodsfi 
oBittr^ifiejiy obfcure, jan^ it required a'coinmatta- 
^tor as aoiweifant in aftrotiomicalcalculaittiaifls 
ithe cdcbr^d Gaflini^ to cacpfauzi che.meaim^ 
of thiji cuiiou^ frsrgment. . The epoch of tlie 

# Siamefe tables correfpond^ to the a 1 (I of Marchy 

^^^ D. 638. ^ Ai^hfpr :fct of tables was araof- 

jiiitted f roo^ . ChrifiiabDucaoH « in c the Carnatic, 

the epociji 4>f. ^.bich anfw^rs to the 10th of 

March,. 4« D. 1 49 1 • ^ A third fet pf tables came 

from Narfappurt and the jepocb of them goes 

no farther back thap. ^* D. ts^9' . '^^^ ^oujtb 

, and modi curbus fet of tables w.^ pubKfi]ie4 

'J^yM, le.Gentil, to whom they wer/e'communi* 

cated by a^ learned brahmin of Tirvalore, a 

fmall town on the Coroimanciel cpaft, about 

twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The 

. ' epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 

coincides with the beginning of the cekhrated 

asra of the Calypjjgham or CoUec Jogue, which 

commenced, according to the Indian account, 

three 
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three ^boul^ one itUi^dted «D^t,VQ,J[e9f&Jaf^fc 

;%f,bifii;h,pjf,qviftf. ....„ , ;.-..„ ':.;,■„, 

^4s:(gp^^rs4 by-Mf Bailly> who wit|^ finfjif)3jr 
^i^^y pf g^<^9. ^ coiyoined w upcomifioa 
jftegtef of jfeloqu^hpe *jith tke pjitioit refi^^^a 
j?)f All aftipjjkOJi^er* ^4 f li^ profpund.i^y^fti^tiwj? 
jaf u ^onictriciw; ; . HU calctijatipns hav^ bcw 
vetifie4» and hji$.. tJ^afqiung; .have been >iUuf«> 
iratfid and eicti^ffd by Mr* Play&iry in a. very 
toafterly piirejitaitibri^ publiflied jin tbe Tmnf- 
^ f^i^W of the Mpyai Society of E^^^burgh ^"^ > 

. V '* ^» . . t , . ', I ; * ' ' • 

• tKpt^Ab ctf ?5tt^ptiiig,^ to .fallow them^ la 
teafo^iifigs andj calculations, ;whicb>; from -thdr 
JaattiJ-Jg, a;;e ofrcsQ ^bftfAffe .ind. inp^icate,. I ihalj 
.fatisfy jijyfclf.Avith.g^Y^ng fuch.a general vieM^ 
bf tfor^i . as ii >fu5te4 to a popular work- Thia, 
i hope, may co|ivey a proper idea of what has 
been publifbed . ^^oncemfng the aftronomy bf 
Ihdia^ a.fybjfeft too curious and important to 
be omitted in ariy^ a<jGount of the ftate of fcience 
in ihat count^-y j an^d, without iriterpofing any 
*^udgment of my own, I (hall leave each of my 
readers to form Kis own opinion* 

• r Stt NOTE LXVII. 1 VoUi. p. 135. 

t; a It 
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aB the inquiriffs^ teafoningr^ and •calculatiiGiiiflr, 
with refpeft to Indian aftro^omy)- which have 
hitherto been made public, ** That the motion 
•^Mof the heavenly bddies, and more p»licftlafly 
^ their fituatioh at the • commenceAient <)f ^ f hfe 
^^-dfflfetent epochs to which' the four fets of 
**' taWes'l-eferV'are afcertamed with great accii- 
^ Vady'; and th4t many of the elements of their 
*^ calculations, erpecially for very-remotfe ag^; 
«»^ire verified' ;by dn aftonifliiil^ ct>fncidfeniie 
*^* i^^ith "ftie/taWes of the 'modern aflffoiidmy df 
" Europe, "Men" improved by tKe kiteft and 
** ihoft nice dedu^ions from die theory of gra- 
^ vitation;** ' Thefe concltifions atrf^r^ddred 
peculiarly intcrefting, • by the evideneeJ* vM&i 
they aflbrd of an advandenieiit itf'fcience'mr* 
ekampled in the Wftoiy of rude' naftfbni.' The 
Indian Brahniiri$, ^ho aknually cfrcnlat^ "z kmcl 
of almariac, containing aAriDtfomicaf gr^SfioM 
of fome of the more remarkable pKenomena in 
the heavetis, fuch as the new and mil moons, 
the eclipfesbf the fun and moon, are itf pof- 
fefiion of certain methods of calculation^ which^' 
upon examirtation, are founci toiriv^olve in them 
a very extehfive fyflem of aftroriomfcal know- 
ledge^ M. le Gentit, a French .^ftrpnpme^y 
hid ail opportunity,^ while in India^j' of dblerving^ 
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two ijdipfes of the moon which; had been dSal- 
cukted b)^ a Bi:ah(nin, and he found the error 
in either <a be very inconfiderable. ^ 

^'.Thb accurancy of thefe refults is lefe fur^ifing^ . 
titan the jjxftnefs and fcientific nature of the pHn'- 
ciples. on which the tables, by which they cal- 
culate, are conftruded- For the method of 
predifting eclipfes wHich h followed by ^hc 
Brahmins, is of a kind altogether different from^ 
any that has been found in the pptTeflion of rude 
nations in th^ infancy of aftronomy. In Chalda^a, 
andeveP'in Greece, in the. early ages, the me- 
thod of caJculatia^ eclijrfes was founded on the 
obferyatjpn pf a, certain pejiod or cycle, after 
\^hich the ecUpfes of th^ fun and moon returrj. 
nearly- ii^ lh?j. fi^me o^derj-^but there was no 
attempt jq,an^lyfe the different^ circumftances, oil 
which ;^he eclipfe depends, or to deduce its phe- 
nomena from a precife knowledge of the motions 
of the fun and moon. This laft was referved for 
a more, advanced period, when geometry, as well 
as arithmetic, were called in to the affiftance of 
aftronomya and if it was attempted at all, feems 
not to have. been attempted with fuqcefs before 
the age of Hipparchus, It is a method of this 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on 
an analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
whiQh guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
u 3 and 
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•and ttcy never employ any df the grofler elJhia^ 
tions, wKich were the pride of the firft aftrono: 
mers in Egypt and Chalfiaea. 

..' * \ ... . . 1 .'»» 

The Brahmins of the prefent times ari5 gqide4 
in their calculations by thefe principles^ though 
theyi dp not nqw un4erftand them ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables' whjch are in their 
poffeffipn, but are iinacquaintec^ with the m% 
thod of their 'xonftrudion. 'fhe Bjrahmin whq 
vifitcd M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in? 
ftru^ed him in the ufe of the Indian table^j 
had no knowledge of the. principles of liis art, 
and difcoyered no curiofity concerning the 
nature of M. le Gentiles obferva^tions, or abo^it 
the inftrumehts' which he employed. He; was 
equally ignorant' with refpefl to the authors of 
(hefe tables; and whatever is tp' be learnt 
concerning the time or place 6f their con- 
ftruSidn, muft be deduced from the tables them: 
felves^ One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly 
olife'rVed) proffefi' to be as old as the beginning 
b£ the C^ailyougham, or to go back to the y^ar 
3102 before the Chriftiah aera;'but as nothing 
(it'tttiy'be fuppofe^) is eafier than fcr an aftro- 
ilomer togive to his tables what date he pleafes, 
aind, by calculating backwards, to eftablift '^ 
^och of' ahy' afEgiied ^auiiquity, the preten: 
ffoflSbf tbe Indian aftroflomy to fo remote- an 
- " * origin 
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y - r ^^ ?\ <T 1 ^, ^/. 

ptigia-are not to be admitted withpqt exatmrr 
nation. ' . tt ^ \^ > z^s 

That examination has aceoHingly be^n^in^^* 
ftituted by M. Baillyi and the refult of his in* 
quirie& is afferted to be, that the aftronom]^ 
of Ind& is founded on obfervations which can^' 
not be of a < much later date than the period 
aboT^ , mentipned, Fbr the Indian tables re-^ 
prefem^ the 'ihte of the heavens at that peijiod 
with aflk>i]fifhii>g exadnefs ; and there h Jie- 
M^en them mid the calculations of our vn^^ 
d^n aftw)nomy fuch a conformity, wkh jefpeft 
to thpfe <^e^, a^ could refult from notbiag^ but^ 
from the aQtbors of the £>rmer havis^ accurati^ 
j^bpied §fom nature, and having deliheated; truly 
the face of the heavens,' in the age wbereln they 
lived. In order to give fome idea of the:high« 
diegree of accuracy in the Indian tables^ I ihatt 
fele^ a few inftances of lit, ^out of mwy that 
Height be produced. The : place of the fiin fo^ 
the agronomical epoch at ]tbe beg&iniog . of 
the Calypugham, as dated in the.'i^^les of Tir^ 
valore, is only fony-feven minutes greater thm 
by the tables of M, de la .CaUle,_%i?h«a cor- 
reOed by ^ calculations of M« de la Oi:ange^« 
The pdae^ of the moon, in the f^nie ti^ble^^ 
for the fame epoch, is only thirty-fevon, mi- 
nutes different from the tables of Mayer. The 
u 4 tables 
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tables of Tlolemy, for that ^epothj^irc <sjfehc©ns 
no lefs than ten degrees with^i refpeflr to the 
place of die fun, and eleven degrees with -rew^ 
fpeft to that, of the moon.' The accderation 
of the moeffi's motion, reckoning fronv the 
beginning of the Calyougham to the prcfent 
time, agrees, in the Indian tables^ with-fliofe^ 
of Mayer to a fmgle minute.* The inequality 
of the fun's motion, and the obliquity of the* 
ecliptic, which were both greater in form*i 
ages than they are now, as reprefented in the* 
tables of Tirvalore, are almoft of the /prectfe 
quantity that the theory of gravitation aflighs' 
to them* three thoufand years before the -Ghljf-' 
tian aera^. It is accordingly for thofe very re- 
mote ages (about 5000 years diftant frQjrp the. 
prcfent) that their aftroncimy is mod accu*'- 
rate, and the nearer we come down to 
our own times, the conformity of its r^efults 
with ours diminiflies. It feems reafonable <o 
I fuppofe, that the time when its rules are pioft 

accurate, is the time when the obfervations were 
made on which thefe rules are founded. 

vlN.iuppQrt of this conclufion, M. Bailly main- 
taiils'd/atvnorie'of all the aflronomrcal fyftems. 
ofoOVeebe or Perfia^ or* of Tartary, from fome 
ofs ^$Weh it , might be fufpefted j^hat the Indian^^ 
tables were copied, can be made to agree ..within 

-r^-": them, 
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tlic«4'ncfppcaiJlyivbemn!<»^rcalculate' fob V3&y:t 
reototCT ages. Tie fuparior perfeftion oCltte? 
hk^mi^:t9bUii beconuss always more confpicisoBki 
zr.cmt igory'hnhor back into antiquity. ^^ liB^r 
fl]L^e!«^s^:l&ewife, how difficult it. is to Gon&ud'^ 
any. aftro^omical tables, which will Sigrcetmii^i 
tbfe Jtatfi^pf the heavens for a period fo ii«nwjte* 
fi^|Qia.the time when the table? were conftrufiledv^ 
a& foiir . or fivcv thouCand years, it is only from:' 
aArtmomy in its mod advanced ftate/fudiiis 
it has attained in* modern Europe^ cfaaEC::fach' 
accaracy is to be expeded. - 1 .ib^ 

WiiEi^r an eftlmate Isf endeavoured to- b6 
made of ttie gedidetrica^ Ikill neceffary -fot* thfe ' 
cdflftfiiftion of the Iftdlan tables and rulesfj it if 
foUhd to be very confiderable ; and, befiide flii^ 
knowledge of elementary geom^fy/ it miift^ 
have iiequired plain anii fphericaJ tfigonometryi^ 
or fomething equivalent to thettl, rbgeffidr WltH 
certain methods of approximating tcr the* values 
of geometrical magnitudes, wfiich leefn io rflS" 
very far above the element t)F any oPth^ofc 
fciences. Some of thefe laft mark alfo very 
clearly (although this has not been obf^Tvcd^by 
M. Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables^ 
are adapted, muft be fituated between thcTI'Ot 
pics, becaufe they are altogether inapplicabk aV 
a greater diftance from the Equator. " -• '^^ 

From 
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. ER05K1 tJ» Idng induftida, the ciiaclufi^ 
which focmfiiobvipuily to refuJ^ is,,ijtwt tlje hxx 
iim Astronomy is founded ^po^ c4:^yatio]itt 
wbkih wene made at a, very early >{>^)r^; and. 
Ipben we q^nii^er the e^ad sgreenxet^ of tbei 
^ {llaoes which they aiTign to th^ fan/|Wd4iio9n,. 
and other heavenly bodie^y at that .epoc^^ witb^ 
thofe deduced from the tables b^ De h Gailie 
and M^yer, ft ftroogly confirms the truth of 
the pofitioii ttrbich I have been endeavouring 
to eftabhfi), oonceming the early and high ftata 
qf ciytlizadon in India. .^ 

BEfoHi"^ I<iuit this fubjeft^ there is;one »iEir- 
Minfiance which merits partku^: aftentipn, 
^U the knowledge which ,. wis hay^ i^Hheito 
^cquire^ of the prineiples an^ conclufions of . 
Indian aftrpnomyis derived &Qm the fouther^ 
prt of the Carnatic, ^nd the; tables areM^ptfi^ 
to places fitu^ted b^t^i^reen the meridian of Qtpci 
Cojnorin and that which paiTes through thq 
cndlern part of Ceylon'. Tbe.Brahmips in tbft 
Carnage acknowledge that their kience lof 
aftfonmny was derived from the. Nprtb, a^dji^ 
their method of calculatioii k denomififLt^; ;{^ 
jtrcxty Qi Newj to diftinguifli it from the 5/A 
ddjtfam^ or ancient method efhiblifiied at Benar.e£^ 

' Bailiy, Dif. Pfclim. p. xvii V ' v 

whicfi 
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^h|ch thtif allow 'ifl be nmch more pctfeftj 
gfntd w« team from Abul Fazel, that ^11 the 
afftrdttomers of Indoftan rely entirely up6n the 
prlifcept$ contained in a book called SMteJ Sudr 
katit^ Gompofed iii a very remote p^eriod*. If 
id mittifeftly from this book that thfe rhefhod 
to D^hich the Brahmins of the Sotith gate thq 
name of Siddetitam is taken. Benares ha& been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the 
refidence of the moft learned Brahmins, and the 
feat both of fcience and literature. There, it 
is highly probable, whatever remains of the 
ancient aftronomical knowledge and difcoveries 
of the Brahmins is ftill preferved '. In an en- 
lightened age and nation, and .during a reign 
fKftingUiflied by a fucceiEon of the moft fplen- 
did and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the 
knowledge of nature^ it is an objeQ: worthy of 
public attention, to take meafures for obtaining 
pofleffion of all that time has fpared of the 
philofophy and inventions of the ftioft early and 
meft highly civilized people of the Eaft.. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. BenartA 
is fubjeft to its dominion j the confidence of 

• Aycen Akbery, Iii. p. B. ' < v 

t M. Bernier, in the year 1668, faw a large hall i« 

Benares filled with the works of the ladian philofophcrs 

pjiyficians, and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 

the 
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r€i90i?ted ; . mov^pswiptr spd aftivify- :ht6 bwa 
given to * (pirit, of inqp^y tl|jropg flour aJ^ulfc* 
l^xhifh eft^bli(hm£a^ts;:in ladi^ j. -per^ms wHa 
viQted. that country^with, oth^er rviewfe thought 
eajg^^g^d in oc(;upationf; pf ari^cs^y 4iff<^r^At kJmi* 
ar,?, HQW carrying qa f(;ientifif ,an4 4iter^iry reh. 
f^^^hies :wit^,. jardgur an4 fijfif^feyj , : N^^hifig) 
i^ijQS now. to be ^waAting bMt th^.thpfe ea^! 
trufted "with . the adnMniftration ot^ ti^e ,|^riti(|^, 
CAipire in India, ..jChoiiJLd €pfj)l^^. fome.^jjfjr^^^fc 
c^able^.by his tale^rits an4 Ubfr^Jly.fj^.feptiwf^^W 
cniivefti^ating ancj explaining th^jjnore a^bftrjufc: 
parb of Indian philpropI>y, to 4pvo;.e his.whql^ 
time to thc^t important . .objeft. jWs Great- 
Britain, m^y hayp^the^.glory of. exploring fuWy^ 
that exfenii ye fidd of. ujoknown fciewe,- which 
the -j^cadenucian^jrof prance had tjie mgrit of. 
firft ppenjiig to tbepeople of Europe ". . 

,Y.L ,The laft ^vidence which Ijiball mention 
of^ the early ajid.hjgb civilization of jthe ancient, 
Indians, . is deduced from the confi.deratipnr-, 
ojf- thi^ir religious tenets and prad^^is* . Theii 

«^Sec NOT£ LXVIII; . . ., ., , . j 

inftitu- 
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kyiitutiQnsr of 'Teligidoi, publidy eilafetfibed in 
aftthe f extcnfivc cbuntrtes ftretcbtngfrffdhi. the 
bloikf ofrtiie^fedus fo Cape Cbmorin^-^ereilt 
G) view ah afpeft nearly fimilar. They form 
irregular and' cbrnplete" fyftcm of fuperftltion, 
ftreng*henerf rahd 'upheld ' by every fhing 
uphich datf 'idxcite the • reverence and fecure 
thifi attachment of the people.' I'hd temples, 
confecrited to their deities, ate magnificent, 
and ' adorned not only with rich ofFerftigs, 
but with the- rooflr exquifite works in paint- 
ing arid' fculpture, which the artifts, higheft 
if* eftimatibn? -among them, ^ were capable of 
exefeu ting; '/The rites and ceremonies of their 
worflrip are pompous' and fplendid, and the pftr- 
foi*manfte'6f them hot only mingles ^n 'all the 
more momentous tranfaftions of common life, 
but conftitutes an eflehtial pirt of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as mimftfers of religion, prefide 
in air its funfkions, are elevated above every 
other drder of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be fa- 
cred. They have eftabliflied among themfelves 
a regular 'hierarchy and^ gtadation of ranks^ 
which, by fecui'iilj^-fubordination iii their own, 
order, addfe Weight td their authority, and gives 
them a more abfolute: dominion ov^r the minds 
of the people. This dominion they fupport 
by the command of the immenfe revenues with 
• ^ which 
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. : . tt fe far fi^qm njiy intwtioii tp kntet^ |t}fo .^ 

,ijuaytc.dctjijl with rj^fpeft tci^^his i^^ft pij^il qqi^- 

.p}^C9ted. fjrft/^m pf fuperfldtion; Aa attemjit 

to icnum^ate the muluti|d^ o^ ^^f!% ^%^ 

are the otyeQs of ..a^or^tiqn « in Incjia ^ ^^.4?* 

fcribe thje fplendc^r of worfhip ih thei^ P^o^^ 

.{^nd th/e immenfe .variety of th^ilr ixtt^^,^^ f^^ 

remonies.^ to. recojiint th^. Various al^il^u^^s ^d 

fundipns which th?,aiift of priefl^^.p^^^^he^ cj^ 

-4i#y pf the people,; have afcrijped to t^i?i^.,^^i 

viniti^j. efpecially if I were tp aiccfjppii^y . all 

t^is; with a review pf .the numerp^s . ^ 

,often fanciful fpecul^tion§ ^nd ,,tbej9rie& of 

leayned tiien.pnx this; fubjed, would regvirjf a 

.work of great, mftgnitmici. I ftiallj there%ej 

on this, as on fome. of th^ former heads, coniiQe 

.jjiyfelf to. the pre^fe ppipt which I h^ye kept 

junifomly in vieWfl, ?nd by'Conf;4»ing daye ft^tc 

.of religion v(L India^ I ihs^i enc^your not oi^ly 

i,tp throw additioQftt light .0% the %J» pf liiviliza^ 

don m that country, .but I flatter myfetf tb^t, at 

-the fame time, X fball be itlfh to give what maj 

:.be 4X)Dfidered as a fketch and outline .of the 



* Rojcn Porte Ouvcrtc, 5^59* 2991 ^c. 
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'.' L'Wr may.QhfSBrvei that, in jeflrcry coiiritiy^ 

4he recw^ed^;%tlttifogy, br^ fyftSein rf fujpf»- 

ititiotife ^helkl^l ^;(rith: aH the rites iatidr cgre riio tt fa 

asrhidi; ii. |)r£fc^S5:ris''^onpfid n^^ ^be inifilflicgr 

lof jfociety,'!!! rude ahdrbaibaitous l&n^«.''' Itifc 

religion k a^ ^(fiffiereat froto'fSpeiftMoii'ito'Jts 

origin; iast iii itsf'^habdre. Ttet former ial*ttie 

tjffspTing 4i>f %a{bn^cheriftedi)y*'fcleace, iixA 

attdns to its bigbcft: pexfeftibn id ages of IJ^ 

'and 'fnrprovcment. Igfit>ratice' M&d • fiear *gi^0 

jBlrth to the latter; ^ndic is ah^iys iftth^ darSS* 

'-^^rio^s that it ac<^^ires^ the grdateft Vigour. 

^^hat numerous part of the human fpeeieS' ^holfe 

-lot is lab6uT7; iRrho^ ptmdpal and almoft' fdlt 

-occupation jg^. to fecure fubfiftencei has neittier 

icifure iiof capacity for' eiir<^g Into that path 

of intricate and re&ned fpectilatidn, which con^ 

-iiufts to the knowledge of ihe prindple^' trf 

rational relfgfeli. When thi intfciJfefti«ipoweri 

are juffi beginiimg tatinibld, ind theh* fir ftfisdHc 

^Kdrttons m'dirifihed towctrd^'* few bbjeAs bf 

i|3tiinary x^ceffitjrtQid ^fe ; when die' faculdbs 

of the min^mre foiiipited ts not to have formed 

geDferal ahd^ abi^s^rideast; whei;* Iditgaage ii lb 

bstrr^u as to be dsjEtittu^lof joaiBirs to dil^nguiik 

4 ^y 
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k is prqK)ftferau& to cxpeft that iMa ^moM be 
cspsd^ of tracing th€ relation between effe& 
and their cattfes i dr to foppoft that they fbouM 
•dfe from the contempiatioa of the former tn 
-die'difcovery of' the lattet, and form juf(l con* 
TepdoQs of one &spremeiB^mg,: as the Gr^^er 
ami Governor of the umverEci The idea lof 
creation is fo fiuniliar^ wher^^rer the mihiF k 
enlarged by fdeAce^ and ilhnntnated by re- 
velation, that we Mdom refled: how prdbnnd 
tod abftrufe the idea is^ or coniidar what pro- 
grefs man nmft have made m obfertatidn and 
irefisarch, before he could arrite at any diftinA 
Imowledge of this elementary principle in re- 
ligion* But even in its rude ftate^ the human 
jnmd^ formed for religion, opens to the re* 
cepdon of ideas, which are deftined, when cor- 
re&ed and refined, to be tte great fource of 
confolation amidft: the calamities of life. Thefe 
apprehenfions, hoturever, are originally indif- 
tin£t and perplexed, and feem to be fuggefted 
rather by the dread of impending evils^ than 
to flow from gratitude for bleifings received^ 
While natiire.holds on her courfe with unifonii 
and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy the be*^^ 
neiiis refultiAg from it, without much inquiry 
concerning its eaufe« But every deviation from 
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Ikk rcguhr ccmrfe roufeB aftd aftoniflies them* 
Wbea they beheld evwis to . which they a^ 
«iot aceuftomed, they fearch for the caiifes of 
^em with eager curiofity. Their underftanding 
i# often unable to difcover thefe, but itnagina* 
tiW) a more forward and ardent faculty of ch^ 
mi^y .decided ' without hefuadon. It afcribes 
the/ extraordinary occurrences in nature to th4 
in%f!ace .of uiyiTible beings, and fuppofes th^ 
tliunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
bje the immediate effed of their agency. Alarmed 
by 4h^£p natural evjls, and expofed, at the. fame 
l^me^ to manty. gangers and difafters, which. are 
uoavpiuiable iix the early and uncivilized ftate 
of. fociety, men. have recourfe for proteftioa 
IQ ppwer fuperior to what is human, and the 
/irft .^tes or pra£kices which, linear any refeiUHf 
bl^nce ^to ad:$ of religion, b^v^ it for their ob<* 
jeftto avert evils which they fuffer or dread \. ::. 

'. ' . ■ i 

II. As fuperftition and. falfe religion ta^ 
their rife, in every country, from nearly the fame 
fentiments an4 apprehenfion^^ the invifible be^ . 
ings, who are the fir ft ob]«&$ of veneralSoH^ 

* In the fecond volume of the Hiftory of Amenc^ 
p. 183. of fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimjlar account 
of the origm of ffiMe religion. Infttfad* of lab^ainVig'to 
Wvcy .|J[>e faqofi^ .ideaa. in dlfFereiM&/:fe«Sgua|nd,. L.J»t>i 
wferted here fotne paragraphs in the fame words I then 
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have everywhere a fteat refemblance. Td 
conceive an idea of one fuperintending mind, 
capable of arranging and directing all the va- 
rious operations of nature, feems to be an at- 
tainment far beyond the powers of man in the 
more early ftage* of his progrcfs. His theories, 
tnore fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
cbfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes 
that there is a diftinft caufe of every remarkable 
iffeft, and afcribes to a feparate power every 
event which attracts his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province 
^f one deity to point the fightning, and, with 
an awful found, to hurl the irrefiftrble thunder- 
bolt af the head of the guilty j that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, 
faifes or ftilk the tempeft; that a third rules 
over the ocean ; that a fourth is the god of 
battles; that, while malevolent powers fcat- 
ter the feeds of animofity and difcord, and kindle 
/ in the breaft thofe angry paffions which give 
rife to war, and terminate in deftruftion, others,, 
of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the 
bonds of focial union, augment the happinels^ 
and increafe the number of the human race* 

Without defcending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that ihfihite multitude! 
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bf deities to -^hich the fancy or" the fear^ etf 
ineii have allbrfed* the dlre£fion of the feveral 
aepirtmtnts in watute, we may recognife a 
ftrikJng Uniformity of features in the fyftemt 
6f fuperftition eftablifhed throughout every part 
df the eatth. Ili€ life men have advanced 
beyond the ftate of favage Kfe, and the more 
ilender theif acquaintance with the operation* 
<rf nature, the fewer tvere their deities in num- 
ber,, and the more compendious was their theO'* 
logical creed j but as their mind gradually 
opehed, sind their knowledge continued to ex- 
tend^ the objefts of their veneration multiplied^ 
and the articles of their faith became more nu- 
merouSrf Thi* took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, arid the Indians in Afia,^ 
the two people in thofe great divifions of the 
earth, who were moft early civilized, and to 
^hom, for tbat reafon^ I (hall confine all my 
Obfervaddns. They believed, that over every 
movement in the natural world, and over every 
fundion in civil or doraeftic Kfe, even the moft 
common and trivial, a particular deity prefided. 
The rofanner in which they arranged the fta- 
tions of thefe fuperintending powers, and the 
offices which they allotted to each, were in 
toany fefpefts the fame. What is fuppofed to 
be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep- 
tune, bf JEolus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
to the mythology of the Weft, is stfcribed in the 
X 2 Eaft 
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Eaft to thc^ agency of Agiee,.^the .god of fire ; 
Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayoo, the gcA 
of wind^;* Gama, the god of love; wd a va- 
riety of other divinities. 

* The ignorance and credulity of men havmg 
thu&peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they afcribed tq them fuch qualities and anions 
as they deemed fuitable to their chara£ler ai^ 
fun^ions. It is one of the benefits derived 
from true reJigion, that by fetting before men 
a ftandard of perfeft excellence, which they 
fhould have always in their eye, and endeavour 
to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue 
from heaven to earth, and to form the humkn 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating fyf- 
tems of falfe religion, the procedure is direftly 
the reverfe. Men afcribe to the beings whom 
they have deified, fuch aftions as they them- 
felves^ admire aiid celebrate. The qualities of 
the gods who are the objefts of adoratitMi, are 
copi^ from thofe of the worfhippers who bow 
.down before them ; and thus many of the im- 
perfeftions peculiar to men, have found^ admit- 
tance into heaven. By knowing the adven- 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronouiice, with fome degree of certainty, what 
muftliave been the ftate of fociety and manners 

^ Bgghvat-Geetar p. 94* 
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twheii he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mythology- of Greece plainly indicates the cha* 
ndet of the . age in Mrhich it was formed. It 
muft have been in times of the greateft licentiouf* 
nefs, anarchy^ and violence^ that divinities of 
th6 higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of 
perpetrating anions, or of being influenced by 
paiiions, which, in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a difgracc to human nature ; 
it muft have been when the earth was ftill in- 
fefted with deftruAive monfters, and mankind, 
under forms of government too feeble to aiFord 
them proteftion, were expofed to the depreda- 
tions of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
oppreflbrs, that the well known labours of 
Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven, could have been neceffary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious- The 
fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient 
mythology of India. Many of the adventures 
and exploitis of the Indian deities are fuited to 
the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It 
was to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and 
to clear the earth of powerful oppreffors, that 
Viflinou, a divinity of the higheft order, is faid 
to have become fucceflively incarnate, and to 
have appeared on earth in various forms *• 

» Voyage dc Sonncrat, torn. i. p. 158, Sec. 
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. HI. The chars^fter and funaions of thofe 
(deities tvhich f^perftitioil created to itfelf as ob? 
jcdts of its veneration^ having everywhere auea 
refembliance^ th^e rite$ of their worihip were 
everywherjB extremely fimilarp Accordingly, at 
deities were diftinguiihed, either byferockyof 
f:hara£ter or licentioufnefs of condu^, it is ob: 
yioiis what feryices mufthave been deemed moft 
acceptable to them. In order to condiiate the 
fovoiir, or to appeafe th^ wrath, of the former, 
lifts, mprtificfitions, an4 pen^nqes, all rigid, and 
inany of them excruciating to an extreme degree^ 
Vftre the means employed. Their altars were 
always bathed ha bipod, the moft cdWy vifthM 
Vere oflfered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered; 
even hjjman facrifices were not unknown, M 
were held to be the mbft powerful expiations. 
In order to gain the good-will of the deities of 
\l\c latter defcription, recourfe was had to in- 
ftitutions of a. very diflPeient kind, to fplendid 
ceremonies, gay'feftival§, heightened by siH ^^ 
pleafbres of poetry, mu fie, and dancing, but 
pften terminating in fcenes' of indulgence too 
ind^cetit to be defcribed. Of both thefe, in* 
ftances occur in the rites of Gree|: and Roma» 
woi (hip, which I need not mention to my learned 
reader^ \ In the Eaft the ceremonial of fuper^ 

* Strafco, Hb. yin, p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. Ssl'^* 
/; ' ■ ftitioU 
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lUtidn Is nearly the fame. The maimers of die 
In^ans, though diilinguiihed, irom the time 
when they became known to the people of the 
Weft, fear miUnefs, feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimilsp: 
.*to thofe of other nations. Several of thieir 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature. 
:|tiid were reprefented in their temples under the 
•moft terrific forms. If we did not know the 
domioion of fuperftition over the human mind, 
we fhould h^dly hdiieve, that a ritual of worfbip 
fuited to the character of fuch deities could have 
been eils^blifi^d.amo^g a gentle people. Every 
aft of religion, perform,^ in honour of fome 
i^ their gpd$» f^rm to l^ye been prefcribed by 
fqar. Mordfi^ations and penapces, fo rigorous^ 
fo painful, ai|d fo long contmued, that we read 
the (bccounts of them with aftoniihrnent and 
}K>rror, were multiplied. Repugnant a3 it is 
IP the feelings of an Himjop, to ihed the blood 
.of any ^creature that has life, many di^erent ani- * 
malf , qjren the moft ufeful, the horfe and the cow, 
9^ere offered up as vidin>s upon the ^altars of 
^me of their gods^; and what is ftill more 
i|range, the Pagodas of the £aft wer^ polluted 
^ith human facrifices, as well as the temples of ^ 

^ Aycen Akbery, voL lii. p. 241. R(>ger Porte 
Ottverte, p. ^51. 
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the Weft *". But religious inftkutiou?,. and %etf 
remonies of a lefs • fevere kind, wer« more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed^ by 
the extreme fenfibility both of their mental and 
corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fure. In no part of the earth was a conneftion 
between the gratification of fenfual defire and 
the j-ites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed !4ndecency than in India. In every Pa- 
goda there was a band of women fet apart for 
the fervice of the idol honoured there, and de- 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure ; 
for which , the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plifhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
IK) inconfiderable acceffion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every funftion performed in the 
Pagodas, as well as in every public proceffion,, 
it is the office of tbefe women to dance before, 
the - idol, and to fing hymns in his praife ; and it 
is difficult' to fay, whether they trefpafs moft. 
againft decency by the geftures they exhibit, 
or by the verfe^ which they recite^i The walls . 
of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, ia 

« Hceto-pades, p. 185 — 322. Afiat. Refearchcs„ voKi*^ 
p«'«(55. ' Voyage dt Sonncrat, vol. i. p. 207. Ro^. 
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a' Rite' no lefs indelicate* ; and in the innermoft 
tecefs of the temple, for it would be profane to 
call it the fanftuary, is placed the Lingamy aA 
Emblem of productive power too grofs to be 
explained •. 

IV, How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or hoW 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, th< 
former are received in evet;y age and coiintry 
with unhefitating affent, by the great body of 
' the pe6ple, and the latter obferved with fcru- 
pulous cxaftnefs. In our reafonings concern- 
ing religious opinions and praftices which differ 
widely from our own, we are extremely apt to 
err. Having been inftruft'ed burfelves in the 
principles of a religion, worthy in every refpeft 
of" that divine wifdom by which they were dic- 
tated, we frequently exprefs wonder at the cre- 
dulity of nations in embracing fyftems of belief 
which appear to us fo direcbly repugnant to right 
reafon, and fometimes fufpeft that tenets fo wild 
and extravagant do not really gain credit with 
them* But experience may fatisfy us, that 

*• Voyage de Gentfl. vol. i. p. 244. 260. Prefa4;c to 
Code of Gentoo Laws* p. hiu 

« Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, 
▼ol. i. p. 41. 175. SJketches, yoLx, p. 203. Hamflton't 
T«v* voL 1. p. 379. 
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mcithtr our wonder nor ftifpicions are wdl 
jfoundccL No article of . the public religion was 
failed in queftion by thofe people cf . andeat 
Europe, with whofe hiftory wc are befl; acquainted^ 
and no practice which it enjoined appeared Jm? 
proper to them. On the other hand, every 
opinion that tended to diminifli the rever^ice. 
of men for the gods of their country, or to 
alienate them from their worfliip, excited among 
the Greeks and Romans that indignani zesd 
which is natural to every people attached to 
their religion, by a firm perfuafion of its truths 
The attachment of the Lidians, both in ancient 
and modern rimes, to the tenets and rites of 
their anceftors, has been, if poffible, ftill greater. 
In no country, of which we have any account, 
were precautions taken with fo much folicicude» 
to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I 
|*ave already obiervcd the gre^t bulk of maa? 
kind muft always be in every country,) from 
^terihg upon any fpeculative inquiry, by the 
various occupations of ^^i^ftiv^ and laborious 
Kfe, but any attempt to extend the fphere of 
their knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If 
one of the Sooder caft, by far the moft numerous 
pf, the four into yihkU the whole natipn was 
divided, prefumed to read any pqrtipn el the 
4 facre^ 
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facred book$, in which all the fcience knowtt 
in India 18 contained, he^was fevetely pumflied i 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put 
fo death ^ To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been 
i>leafed to teach, would be deemed not only 
prefumption but impiety. Even the higher 
Cafts depended entirely for inftruftion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
fcience but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this, a devout reverence was uni-? 
yerfally m^ntained for thof(? inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred ; and, though th^ 
faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by 
fevere perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of 
their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tcAets and 
rites of tbe|r anceftor$ *, 

V. We may obferye, that when fcience an4 
philofophy are diffufed through any country, 
the fyftem of fuperftition is fubjefted to a fcru^ 
tiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminifli 
its influence over the minds of men. A free 
and full examination is always favourable tQ 

f Godc of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. §7* 
• f Orme't f ragmenti p. loz. Sonncnt, voL.i. p. 194. 
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truth, but fatal to error, Wh^i is) rreceXf ed j^th 
nnplicit faith in ages of darkpefs^ jwiU excite con* 
tempt or indignation in an enlightened period* 
•Xbe biftory of religion in Greece and Jgtly^ 
the only countries of Europe which, in anj^i^t 
times, were diftinguiflied for their attainments 
in fcience, confirms the truthof this obfervation. 
As foon as fcience made fuch progrels in .Greece 
^i rendered men capable of difcej-ning the wit 
doro, the forefight, and the gopdnefs difplayed 
in creating, preferving, and governing the world^ 
they rauft have perceived, that the charafters 
of the divinities which were propofed as tjie 
objefts of adoration in their temples, could not 
entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding 
powers in nature, A poet might addrefs Ju» 
piter as the father of gods and m^n,^ who go- 
verned both by eternal laws ; but, to ja philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life 
is a feries of violent and licentious deeds, which 
would render any man odious or defpicable, 
muft have appeared altogether unworthy of 
that ftation. The nature of the relfgious fer- 
vice celebrated in their temples muft have been 
no lefs offenfive to an enlightened mind, than 
the charafter of the deities in honour of whom 
ft was performed. Inftead of inftitutions, tend- 
ing to reclaim men from vice, to form or to 
ilrepgthen habits of virtue, or to elevate the 
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toind to a renfcvtff its' proper dignity, fuperftitioil 
pithet decupled its Totaries in irivoious unmeali* 
ing ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, which ope- 
rated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the paC 
fions'larhd corrupting the heart* • 

It lis with timidity, however, aaid cautionv 
that /Xjfien^ venture to attack the eftabliflied rh- 
liglon of their country, or to impugn opinioiu 
which have been long held facred. At firft, 
foihe philofophers endeavoured, by allegorical* 
interpretations and refined comments, to ex- 
plain the popular mythology, as if it had been 
a defcriptioh of the powers of nature, and of the 
various events and revolutions which take place 
in the fyftem of the material world, and' en- 
deavoured', by this expedient, to palliate many 
of its abfurdities* By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning ' religion were admitted into the 
fchools of fcience. Philofophers of enlarged 
views, fenfible of the impiety of the popular 
fuperftition, formed ideas concerning the per- 
fections of one Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Ruler of the univerfe, as jufl: and rational as 
have ever been attained by the unaffifted powers 
of the hurfian minfd. 

If from Europe we now tura^to Afia, we 
(hall find, that the obfervation which I have 
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ttiade upbh the hiftory of falfe rfeligioti ^oldi 
equally true there. In India as well as in Gf eece^ 
it was by. cultivating fcience that men weH 
firft led to. examine and to entertain doubts with 
tefpeft to the eftahlifhed fyftems of fupirftition ) 
and when we confider the great difFerenee be- 
tween the ecclefiaftical conftitHtion (if 1 may 
ufe that expreffion) of the two countries, ^t are 
ipt to imagine that the eftabliflied fyfteni lay 
^ttorp open to .examination in the latter than irf 
the former* In Greece there was not. any dxU 
tin A race or order of men fet apart for per- 
forming the funftions of religion, or to ferve 
as hereditary and interefted guardians of it< 
tenets and inftitutions. But in India the Brah^ 
mins were born the miniflets of reBgion, and 
t^y had an exclufive right of prefidittg iii sil 
the numerous rites of worfliip which fuperftMoii 
prefcribed ^s neceflary to avert the wrath of 
Heaven, or to render it propitious^ Thde 
diftindions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afcendant over their countrymen jf 
and every confideration that <:an iijflt^ncc the' 
human mind, the honour, the interefl:, the powef 
of their order, called upon them to ftrpport the 
tenets, and to maintain the inflitotiofis aiod 
rites, with which the prefervation of this afc 
cendam was fo intimately conof ^ed* 
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But as the moft eminent perfom of the Caft 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience; 
the progrefs which they made in all the branched 
of it (of which I have given fonie^ account) 
was greats and enabled them to form fuch si 
juft idea of the fyftem. of naturd^ ^uul of th<( 
pdwer^ wifdom, and goodnefs difplayed m tha 
formation and government of it, as elevated ^eii^ 
minds above the popular fuperftition, and Ickt 
them to acknowledge and reverence one Suw 
preme Beings ** the Creator of all thiiigs (to 
•^ ufc their own expreffionsX and £rom whom 
V all things proceed V* .^ . 

This is the id^a which Abul Fazel, who ex- 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. " They all,*' fays he, ^* betieve ih 
^^ the unity of the Godhead, and although tfaey 
*< hold images in high veneration, it is only 
*' becaufe they reprefent celeftial beings, and 
** prevent the thoughts of thofe who worihip 
** them from wandering ^** The fentiments 
of the moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfedly with his, in re- 
aped to this point. The accounts which Mn 
Bernier received from the Pundits of BenarQS^ 

* Bagbvat-Gceta, p. 84. * Ayeen Akbary^ voL iii. p. -3. 
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both of thdr cxterati worfhip, aad of one So- 
ytt^gp, Lord being the fole object of their devo- 
tion,, is precifcly.the fame with that given by 
iVbul Jftzel *". Mr. Wilkiq^, better qualified 
perhaps than any European ever was to judge 
with refpei^: to this fubjeS:, reprefents the learned 
Brabiiins of the prefent tkies as Theifts, be- 
lievers in. the.,unity of God ^ Of the lame opi- 
W>n i^ M. Sojinerat,. who refided in India fieven 
ye^s> in .order to inquire into«ithe: in2lnners> 
fciencei, and religion of the. Hixviooa**. * The 
Pundits, who tranflated the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, declare, " that it was the Supretne Being, 
*' who, by his power, formed all creatures of the 
*' a^nim^l, veg^abl^, aftd tnJ^e^al wojrid, ifrdm 
^' t^^ four, ^lenjents gf.fire^ water, air,aJMl earth, 
^^ to be an ornament to the magazine of craadon ; 
** and whofe comprehenfive benevolence fele^ted 
*' man, the centier of knowledge^ to have do- 
^' minion and authority over the xtH ; and, 
*^ teiving beftov>©d upton. this favourite objed 
** judgment and tmderftanding, gave him fupre- 
f^ macy over thfe corners of i:)^ world V* 
, It.' 

,^ NORv^re thefe to be .regarded as refined £^- 
. timent^' of later timeft. The iBrthmins ^ bemg 

k Voyage, torn. n. p. '159. 
* Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. 
. • Voyage, torn, i, p« 198! » Frelim. Difcouvf. pi bexSi. 
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cbnfidered tiy the Matiomedan donqtienrcA-s: of 
Iiuliaf jas'' the- gnardiakis of the ^ natfonaS 'reNjgisn^ 
h^yh be»i fd 'ftudiovfly deprMed Iry theit 
: £iimtfcal Be^l, thti the modem members of that 
iM'd^r are as ht iHferiokr to their andeftots- w 
finenqd 'M.m pcfwer. It is from the wrktags 
dP iiheir. ancient Bunctits that th^y derive the 
moftoliberal fen^ments which ifa'ey euftertain at 
piisfeplj^^d fte.vwi£icKn for which they, ^e 
nixw celebrated: faar b6en trsui&njtied tOr thfm 
from agcB i/iery rratote; . ; ^ ^ 

That thig aiRttioil is Well fouh^^ed we.'^e 
Ateblcid^ to pronounce with certainty v s(s the 
moft pfofoond xiyfteries of H&idop ibeol6gy^ 
(fdncealed with the^greateft care fi^oiii the body 
6f tht) peofAe, liare been unveiltti by the ti!an& 
Iktidn^from ihli SaiAreei huigaage UciBLypub^ 
Uflied. The pmt^ defign of tlie Ba^b^at^ 
Qeeta^ an epifode in die Mahabarat^ a -^poeni of 
the htghiA antfquity,-aiid ^of the graateft m^' 
ttedrfty in Iiidiai^ feems to hare b^ tdidftabliih* 
ttie do&riiie of the unitry of the Oddhearid, and 
ffom'a juft view of the divine jiatufcOj^rio ddduce 
an idea of what worfiiip ^H bo nuifttocpcptdble^ 
t^ a perfcA Being* In it^ atxudft nuidi dbSoArc- 
metaphjr^cal difcui&on^ fome cirotfiaeiit^i of > 
fency unfuited to^our tafte, and fome thought^ 
teWvated to a tf a^ of fiiblmiity into Which, ft^pia , 
vih •' *• * our' 
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oar iiabits of reafonmg and jodgihg, ioire will 
find it difficult to -fallow them v*^^ find jk* 
icripdani of ; the Supreme Being <e»t^eivtO 
equtl prsdfe with thofe of the 0;eekipfail^phers 
which I have eelebmted. . Oi tfa^ 1 1 fliall^ mm 
produce me to which 1 forraetfy sdluded^ aad 
refer my readers for -others to Ae work iifelf: 
^ O 4fi%!Ry Bdng;':'^ feys Arpcm, ^«'^ho: art 
*> the prhneCreator^ etmiat GteiilxsfrGoili, tbd 
^ Wot4dV Maniiidnl t Thott'4 art tfae'^inco^ 
*^ ruptible Bemg, diftin<% ftot»:aU^^tidngitran: 
" ficnt. Thou art before all Gods, the incteit 
^ J^(^i>t$op l[u e;* vital imY];: afldj At SN5>»<SQa« 
** Supports: iof thcf univcrfc* Thoa^ kWtWfc 
all thi^9; ioAiixt worthy ta fee: known ij Aou: 
aft the Supreme Manfion^iindybf ItUeOv^^ 
/^iiifinite^ iForm^ jthei mhiynft .tmsM^tead 
'f ahro^ad^I reveccnod he iskM^cth«e Merei a84. 
*^ bf^iqd J ^rprelienaeibdm^dtai^ oq: ^1 ^}i 
«.a.ihqu:ii¥faH:aJrt^^l .it^ i9lIcl.JM^iii^ i* # 
*i:poww^ «i>d tilhy glQjry4t--fTfh«a *art A^fjithflf: 
^f of : albthings^ : animate and: inipimatei Tbotti 
*J art .fche wife) irrilniaOT 06 Afc wholfti-iwr*^ 
^t^tptb6 adoiedi^f^ There isisiorlo Uke.unto 'tbMir 
''^^hier^4iito^anpthfcthrq$i>mridsi: 10 ibev^caoe^' 
'^-idBcl\«ri!bee:? ^'Wlyi^efdrell t^owdG^urf^^ 
H^ji^m^r^boi^ proAurate^ttp6n;iMgrbi^^<»<^ 

trecta, p. 7- 
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** tfcy mercy, Lord! worthy ta be adored; 
*^ for' thoti Ihouldeft bear with me, etm is a 
^ fether \^ith his fon, a friend with his friend, 
*^a lovier with his beloved'.*' A defcription 
of the Supreme ^ing is given in one of A^ 
facred books of the Hindoos, from which it is 
evident what wire the general leAtimems of 
the leiuflied Brahmins oo^cemiiig the dilvine 
nacureand perfe^ons: ^^ As Ood is immaterial^ 
?: hr is above sA c6nception j as Ire is invifiU^ 
^hd xan faa:vie;.n0 ii»rm; bus from what ms 
^^ heboid of htsim^rksi /we^ mikyeoncludi^^ ibat 
V lie »^pt0f!a^y^ , o«9ip<Kefit5 IniowMg iU thi«^ 
^' «p4lW^eQtiewFywh*re V^ 

*^ ***** ' * *' *^ '.» 

r^omcn ca^ablepf Arming £Kh>ideiits of thi^ 
IXiit;!, rthe public iervke in tk&Fagodis tt^uft? 
h^^'uppe^fftdji} hi ^ idobimMis^^ wotfiitf^ ol 
ivak^i Ibf ai fffpcyftftEoiip Inukiptioicldii df fii^ 
voldu« or inttMral ritef^^ imdtkey ttU^ -hattf' 
fdew^diarit wtts^^iy tDij^fattO^iof lleitt, dii4; 
purity of manners, men could hopi) to pin 
the approbation of a Being perfedt in goodnefs* 
Th^S'^.^rutfa Veias labcmrs to^ iaGukate in the 
Mahabarat, but witl^be prudent referve and 
aj^tfui pi^e^autions n&itural to afBrahmin, ftudbug 
neither to; oSeckd iuf counti^men^ nor to diminHI^ 

P Baghvat-OceUy ?• 94i 95* , ^ Dow'e Biflbru p. xH 

Y a the 
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the influeacc of his qwdl ordfij;.^ ^ Hi8i-i4|fas cpji- 
cerninft,t;he pff?dp .pf wc^^ppip^g. the ^ity, ?re 
explained ^n^ m^ny ftr^king paffages pf tjie^po^m^ 
but uuwilling to- multipljr- quotations,. I fatisfy 
myfelf vfith rj^ferring to them'. ; /j ,, 



Wm^W;jJK4 tjccoUeft how, flowly-die 
Qf:fi:)ai]r bpc^i. ta abfti^€k. i^fSUi, aivjl/.hof 
(JUKcuit. -(acxrdni^g to an ^obSei^Ta^dn .;ia iiiir 
Mkfaabana() '^h inyifibk pdth> &> xa^ co^mi 
boiogs^/rt is eVideat that tins ttindDos xiuaft W 
attained'atphigh "degnse of improvamenii before 
thm TeaiiiSeat^ -rbfe To far^ fojiferibr' to tlffe ^- 
pular fuperftition of theif ' country. '' IV '^' 
ferent ftates of Greece had fubfifted longhand 
haft tioaj^IcofafiS^^ble pTdgi^i^:se6jm9^ 
b^nethe ettc^-ijofifatte/triigUm, begin ,tQb(f 
detea^{iv.;vit;:iKas!ltQLii«fa tlne ^g^ of Sqcrifffi 
aftd mitbi^Mqblsof q}hilofi>pl\y.eftab]ii}^ 
hjtritffcurf«Si,.hihat.:4>rinciidei>:adirje^^ . to, tthg 
tJto^s^j9£;iiQc4)0plikcl f8|>^ftkiim/ wierejnufili: 
proipgatedr. .: iL.-'j :■-- , 

" A LONGER -period' of \Sm^^ eb^fed befote tte 
RomaiiSj- anaiioA' df warriors -and ftatefHieSi 
were/iMiUgfctehed by fcieiftfe} or Vd^tured* lafP^ 
aftyTriecP difqulfition- coticfernitjg ^tbe objefis <?'' 

■ - I ' Ba^vat. Greta, p. 5^. &f. 75* 97. 119. , , 
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the rites of worihip authorized by their ancef- 
tors. ' But in India the happy effefts of progrefs 
in fcience were much more early confpicuous. 
Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the 
;Mahabarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we muft allow, that it is a work of 
Tery great antiquity, and the author of it difcovera 
anxicquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphy fics, more ]u(l and ratiozial^ 
than feems to have been attained, at that period, 
by- any nation whofe hiftory is known. • ^ 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind' to form an adequate idea of the 
perfeftions and operations of the Supretrie Being, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
moft eminent philofophers in the moft en- 
lightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brah- 
mins were not more exempt than the fages of . 

other countries. As they held that the fyftem 
of nature was not only originally arranged by 
fhe power and wifdom of God, but that every 
event which happened was brought about by 
bis immediate interpofition, and as they could 
not comprehend how a being could afl: in any 
place unlefs where it was prefent, they fuppofed 
the Deity to be a vivifying principle diffufed 
Y 3 through 
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^tbrotsgh the whole cr^tion^ afi tmiverral ibial 
that animated each part of it% Every intel- 
ligent nature, particularly the fouls of men, 
tbey coaceived to be portions fcparated from 
this great fpirit \ to which, s^er fulfilling thdr 
deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
irf purity, they would be again re-united* Iii 
order to efface the ftains with which afoul, during 
Its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the 
indulgence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they 
taught that it muil pa&, in a long fucceffion of 
ttanfmigrations, through the bodies of different 
animals, until, \)y what it fuffers and what it 
teams in the yarious forms of it^ extftefice, it 
Ihall be fo thoroughly refin^ fronl all poUution 
as to be rendered meet for being abforbe4 i&to 
the divine effence, and returns lijce a ^rop into 
that unbounded ocean from which it originally 
iffued •. Thefe doftrines of the Brahmins, con- 
cerning the Deity, as the foul which pervades 
all nature, giving afltivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re^union of all 
intelligent ct'eatures to their primaeval fource, 
c6incide perfedly with the tenets of the Stoical 

* Baghvat-Geetai p. €;• 7S» 8^. Bernicr, toin. ii. 
P.X63. 

* Dow'g Diffcrt. p. xliii. 

■ Voy. de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. «oo. Baghvatr 
peeu, p. 39. 115. ^ Dow's Diffcrt. p.xMiL 
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Sdloolf\!iIkTisnieeniwk8Wg, that' sifter having 
dbftrv^dialieax i\tfeii>bl»ft<e ja^.th^ilnQft fubUm^ 
fis^menr&y.of thdur moral vdo^trifk^^^ w^ (houJd 
likmrife^difcoyer fach a funilaiitjr ia tbe erro^ 
o£ dietr tibeologiod fpecuIai»Qxis ''• 

• The htiinan mind, however, when deftitutt 
of ftlperior -guidance, is ^ to fall into a prac« 
tkal error iwith refpeft to religion, of a tendency 
itilli iBMerfiangeroue. When philofophers, by 
their attainmesits in fcieoc^, began to acquire 
fach juft idea$ of the nature and perfedionsof 
the: Supreme Qeiag^ as convinced them that 
the popular. fyftem^of fuperfticbn was not only 
ftbfurd but impious, they were fully awace of all 
the dang^/' which. might iarifei from coaununi^ 
eating yjft^ they had difcdvered to the f)eople^ 
incapable of comprehending, the force o£ tbofe 
wafons which had f\^^yjed with thein, and ib 
zealoufly attached to eftabliOied opinions,, ^a to 
revolt againft: any attempt to dcteft their falfc* 
hood. Iriftead, therefore, of allpwing;any ray of 
that knowledge which illuminated their, qwn 
minds to reach them, they formed a theory to 
juftify their own conduft, and to pr/event the 
darkttefs of that clouid vi^hich himg. over the 
minds of their fei)ow?men from bdng ^ver dif- 

* Lipilj Phyiiol. Stoicor. lib. i. differt. viiu xyi/ Se- 
neca^ Ai^tonlnusi Epidetui, paflim* 

V 4 pelled. 
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pelled. The vitl^ and unlearned^ they 
, contended^ had no right to truth. Doomed by 

iheir condilioii to remain in ignorance, they 
were to be kept in order by deiufion, and allured 
to do what is right, or detetred from venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima- 
giiaary te^ard^ which fi]iperilition promife^» and 
ihedre^d of thofe puaifliments which it threatens. 
|n conftyni^ation of this, I might quotq the doc* 
iiane of moft of t|ie pbilofophic fe^$, ^nd pro- 
4uce the wprds of iilmofl; every eminent Gre^k 
mid JRLomim writer. It will be fufEcient, how^ 
ever, to lay before my leaders a retnarkable paf* 
&ge in Strabo, to whom I have been fo often 
indebted in the conrfe of my refearches, and 
who was no lefs quaMfi^ to judge with refpe& 
to the political opinkms of his contettipotanes, 
than to defcfibe the countries which * they in* 
habited. ^< What is marvellous iti fable, is em? 
*^ ployed,'* fayshe,'^^£^ietimes topleafe, and 
♦* fometimes to :in^re terror, and both thefe 
t* are of i^fe, not only with children^ but with 
♦^ perfons of mature age. To children we prOi. 
f * pofe 'delightful fictions, in order to encourage 
^' them to aft well, and fuch as are' terribly 
^* in order to-reftrain them from evil. Thus 
** when men are unit^ in fociety, they are in- 
<^ cited to what is laudable, by hearing the poets 
<< ^eletrate the fpiendid aftions 9f fabulou§ 

*« ftory^ 
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•* ftory, fuch as the labwif«> 'of H)ercule8 and 
^ Thefeus, in reward 'fox vrfifchi they are now 
^^ honoured as ditinaieS) or by bc^oldcng thdir 
^' illuftrrous deeds exhibited to pBbltcvieiein 
' ^' painting and fctiipture. On the other faand» 
** they are deterred from vice, whm the puniib- 
** ments infliaed by the gods upon evilrdoex^ , 

^^ are related^ iand threats are denounced againft "^ 

♦^ them in awful words, or reprefeated by £cighi- 
^^ ful figures,' and when men believe- that theft 
** threats hare been really executed upon >the 
f^ guilty. For it is impbflible to oQndui&irai» 
<« me». and the gtofs muhttudey and to render 
« them holy, pious, and upright, by the ^• 
*^ cepts of'.reafoiL'and pbik>ibphy ; fuperftitvys^ 
^ or^the fear of the gads,..Hiuft be called in 
^^ aid, the influence of which is .founded on 
^* fiaions^and prodigies. For the thunder, of 
♦* Jupiter,: the ^gis of MineiiYa^' the trident of 
^< Neptune, the torches and fiiakes. cf t;be fttiies, 
^ the fpears of the gods, adorned wit^ ivy, and 
^^ the wliQle ancieat theology,; aj^e att &ble», 
^^ which tho legiflators vrho fprmed the potiMcti 
<^ conftitution of dates employ f^ b^gb^cs to 
" overawe the credulous and fimjjleV . - 

These ideas of the phiiofopbers of Elirope 
were precifely the fame which the BrahouM 



3f StratfQ, Ub. I. p. 36. B. 
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had adopted ill Indja^ and tccfiM^fi^ tp J^bicb 
Ibey ffiguMted xhw cpnduft wfjii^x^jpea. to 
tie grot body of *« people ^i? tbejr., order 
InuLao excli^ve. right to. r^ad thc^fofied books, 
to miltivatQ and: fo t^a^h: fciquo^ they cpuld 
more eilefikually prev^tjall who,:wereJK)t ko^iiip 
beis:of it from acquiring any portion of infornak 
atkai beyond what they were pteaf^pd to in^iHtft* 
When the free circulation of knowMdg^ h not 
circumfcribed by fuch reftri£iionst the w)|oW 
^ofBmunity derives benefit from ev<»'y n^w ack 
quifuion in fcience, th^ influence of whK:h| 
both upon fentiment and c<mdu£t, extend$ in<- 
feftfibly from the few to the many, fram the 
learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do» 
sninton of falfe reUgioa is completely ^fiabliihed^ 
the body of the pwpk gain nothing by the 
greateft impnovements in knowledge* Tbek 
philofophers conceal from them^with the utmo(l 
iisdicitude, the truths which they have (fffpovered, 
and labour to fupport that fabric of f^^rftitioii 
«^cb it was their duty to have overt¥rned» 
They not only enjoin others to refped the r©^ 
iigious rites prefcribed by the lavis of t^eii 
. country, but conform to them Ivi. tliqir own 
praSice, and, with every external appearaqce 
of reverence atxd devotion, bow down l|;^fore 
the altars of deities, who muft inwardly be th^ 
objefts of their contempt, Inftead of refembling 
{he teachers of true religiori in the benevolent 

{urdour 
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ardour with which they have always communl- 
oat^d to their fellow-men the knowledge of 
thofe important truths, with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered haj^y, 
the fages of Greece, and the Brahmins of India, 
carried on with ftudi^ artifice, a fcheme of 
deceit, and, according to an emphatic expreffion 
of an infpired writer, they detained the truth in 
unrighteoufnefs *. They knew and approved 
what was true, but among the reft of maokiad 
they laboured to fupport and to perpetuate 
what is falfct 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and 
have endeavoured to difcaver the ftate of the in- 
habitants of India with reipeft to each of theou 
If I had aimed at ZK>thu>g elfe than to defcribe 
the civil policy, the arts, the iciences, and tt^ 
ligious inftitutions of one of the mod ancient 
and moft numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and difcullions 
both curious and inftruftiyet I own, however, 
that I have all along kept in view an objed 
more interefting, as well as of greater import- 
ance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
^hich I have given of thie early and high civi- 

/ 

* Rom, i. 1 8. 

lizatioq, 
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ligation of India, and of tHe wonderful prdgrefs 
'b( its inhabitants ih elegant arts and lifeful fci- 
cncc, ihall be received as juft arid ivell eftabliihed, 
it may have fome influence upoii the behaviour 
of Europeans towards that people. Unfor- 
tunately for the human fpecies, in whatever 
quarter of the globe the people of Europe have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabit- 
ants not only in a ftate of fociety and improve* 
tttent far inferior to th^eif own, but different in 
tficir complexion, and in^ all their habits of life. * 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fati^- 
fled with the progrefs made by the community 
ef whicfc they are. members, that it becomcR 
td>hem a ftandard of perfeftion, and they are 
apt* to regard people, whofe ctindtfion ' is not 
ftflirlar, with contempt, and even averfion. In 
Africa and America, the diflimilitude is fo cbn- 
^'cuotrs, that, in the pride of their f^perJdrity, 
Kuropeans thought th'emfelves entitled to reduce 
the natives of the former to flavery, and to ex* 
terminate thofe of the latter. Even iri tndia, 
though far advanced beyond the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement, the co- 
lour of the inhabhants, their effeminate ap- 
pearance, their unwariike fpirit, the wild extrava-> 
gitnceof their reKgiotts tenets and ceremonies-,*' 
and: many other drcumftances, confirmed Eui 
rDpean^ in fuch w opinion of their own pre* 
I ^ . 15 eminence. 
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ettuneiKe,^^ tlut , they , h^^ always vi^wr^c^^^ij^ 
treate^ithem as an inferior rape of xpen. ..Happj 
wo^U.it be.4f,ai^y;pf;thei four Eujropeafi jo^lfionsi 
.whp hftve, fpcf eflively^ apquired ext^pfiye , ter* 
xitories and power in India^ (CouM;ja]Jtpg^thgj 
yipdicateitfelffroin^having a^ed in tjiis ux^xm^ifj 
No^tjiing^ however, ^ca^ Ifave a mpre, 4ire£t ap4 
pawerful tendency to infpijTC J^uropeaps, prpiajj 
of thieir own. fuperiqr attainments, in .'poUc3f,f 
fb^ence^ and arts^ with ijroper feptiments con- 
ceri^mg the j)^oplq ofliji^iay.and Cfi.^eaqh them 
a. :due regard for th^ir J^|lt^ra,l ;^gl^,;^ .qiqiil 
th^, their being a<::cuftqjaed, noto^yto^/ionr 
fider the Hindoos of the prefent times as ^ 
knowing ai^d ingenious race of men, but to view 
them as defcended from anceftbrs who had 
attained to a very high degree of improve* 
ment, many ages before the leaft ftep towardi 
civilization had been taken in any part of £a* / 

rope. It was by an impartial and candid itx* 
quiry into their manners, that the EmperoT 
Akber was led to confider the Hindoos as no 
lefs. entitled to proteftion and favour than his 
other fubjefts, and to govern them with f^ch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a gratdfol 
people the honourable appellation of *^ The 
*' Guardian of Mankind/* Itwas from a thoroogh 
knowledge of their cha rafter and acquirements, 
that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 

mind 
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mind imexampled among MaKomedans, pto^ 
V nounces an high encomium on the virtues of 
the Hindoos, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of fociety, and celebrates their attainments 
in arts and fciences of every kind \ If I might 
prefume to fiope that the defcription which I 
have given of the manners and inftitutfons of 
the^ people of India could contribute in the 
fmallefl: degree, and with the moft remote in- 
fluence, to render their character more re* 
fpeclable, and thdr condftroii more happy, I 
fiiall cIoTe my literary labours with the f^tis&Aion 
of think^ that I have not Gv^d or written in 
taflu / ' 

» Ayccn Akbcry, vol. iii. p. .2. 8i. ^5. 
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- f - ^ NOTE-f. Sect. 1 > i. ' ,] 

r^fRttDiriiTT aitdJ fceptkifm arc twd oTppofite ex- 
^..iroaacs ihco' which" men are dpt to run^ in tx« 
ai^iiiiilg^tbe events 'which are faid to h^e happened 
iu'tik eariy iges df' antiquity/ Withotit- incurring 
sHif ^ipicion of a-prdpenfity to the latter of thefe^ t 
oiajr lie allbw^ to ^n^rtain^ doubts cdncertoing the 
exfieditioii of iSefoftris into India^ and his conqued 
of^itHtt. country. «-^'i« Few fads in ancient hiftory 
(^eti$ tii> &' b^er eftaWiflifed, than that of the early 
aterfioH'^of th4 Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even 
die power * of" del^otifm fcannot at once change the 
i4ea^ ind manners of sf nation, efpecially when they 
hutisrlMn confirmed by^ong habit, and rendered 
fa^d by the.fawaion of religion. That Scfoftris, 
in- 'the eourfe of a few years^ Ihould hatre fo entirely 
#.0!#eitonie the prejudices of a fuperfiitious people, as 
t^'^-able-to-fit^ out Tour hundred ihips of force 
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In the Arabian Gulf» beCdes another fleet which he 
had in the Mediterraneanj appears to be extremely 
improbable. Afit^amentd of fudi Inagnitudb would 
require the utmoft efforts of a great and long eftablifbed 

maritime power. 2. It is remarkable that Hero« 

dotusy who inquired Wiib' this moft petfcvcring dili- 
gence into the ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who re* 
ceived all the information concerning Jt which ^c 
ptieiUl of'Memphis^ ll^liop^lis,^ and I^fabb^ ddM- 
communicate, Herodot. edit. Wcflclingij^ lib. ii. c. 3.^* 
although he relates the hiftory of Scfoftris at f6me 
lengthy docs not mentipii |ii%co n qtt fift , o£ India, Lib« 2« 
c. io2» 8ic. That tale^ it is probable, was invented 
m the period between the age of Herodotus and that 
of Diodorus Sicjulus, lxQm;.wh^mTWTe receive a par* 
tieular detail o^ the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. 
His accounts refts cni^rely «{^1 the: authority -of the 
Egyptian .pfi^s 1 and I>i$iJprii5i.Iirim£sir : not: only 
gives i^ >s his rgeneriil .Qpi^ianV/^tbatnMQiyodii^ 
«♦ which* t^y tcjjited, fl6«i^d-i%ther from a dl£tt 
•* to p.i?9mQts_thc.honpur »f theic-qountry, ibedk,hw 
«« atteptiqn^Jft ,truth/' liU i* p. 34-edit. Weffirfinyjj; 
Am ft. 1,746$ but takes' particulat.nbtrce .that t)k& 
Egyptian pri^fts, fa:s:i^?.U lifi/theiGceek ;wrttet8/ldiff3r- 
widely.fK9^;^.o»e>qotJlcr^'ill:;t:he accoufita' wbiolt Acy 
glyjc of the actions of ;Se$oftn$A life i*'-:p>^<5»**f^Trri 
3. Though piodorus aflertSji.'jhjit in jcljltiilg the hi^toqf. 
of SefottrnJiehad ftudied tf9.j(«lq^wbat appeared! fco Jiifil- 
moft probabk}^ and moft^^refable^fc^.the A^^Q^SItfntlEKs. 
of that monarch (lill remaitiuig in JLgypt, h« haa<=«d*> 
mitted into liia narrative Ji^^Y /f^T^!^Uoi|% $irciim<» 
ftances, which render thp vt^holc extremely fu%iciouSiCA 
The fatherof $efoftris^ as he rckites,. i:oUf£k^4s?ill^ 

mate 
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male childtwii who were bom in Egypt on the feme 
day with his ibn> in order that they might be educated* 
together with him* conformable to a mode wfakfaklirpre- 
fcribed, with a view of preparing them as proper iiiftrtt- 
ments to carry ifito enctttion the gre|^t nndertakings 
for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, when 
Scfoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition* whicbt 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodonis, nuift 
have been aliout the fortieth year of his age, one- thou* 
fand feven Tiundred of his youthful aflbciates arc faid 
to hate been ftill alive, and were entrufted with high < 

command in his army- But if we apply to the ex- 
amination of this ftory the certain principles of po- 
litics^ - arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thonfaad 
fevea'hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day widi Sefoftris were alive when his great expedi- • 
tion" commenced, the number of children born in 
Eg?pt to each day of the year muft have been at 
Ic^ft ten*?Soufand, and the population of the kingdom 
fenft !iave exceeded fixty millions j Gpguet rOrigine 
S^s Loixi^ des Arts, &c. tom. ii. p. 12, &c. a number 
faf ^fceyond. the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom 
wbic^Vfrom the accurate calculations of M.D*Anville, 
Menioire fiir TEgypte Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, &c. 
does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
fqvar^ leagues of habital^le country. Decline and Fall 
of the Rgm/. Emp. voL v,^. 348. Another marvellous 
partiguUr is tl^e defcription of a (hip of cedar, four 
hundred! and ninety feet in length, covered on the 
outfide with gold, and on the infide with filver, which 
Sefoftris confecrated to the deity who was the chi^f 
object of wpffliip at Thebes. Lib, i. p. 67. Such 
. < z too 
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too is the account he gives of the EgyptUn army, m 
whicbf befide fix hundred thoufand hifantry, and 
twenty-four thoufand cavahy^ there were twenty- 
fcven thoufand armed chariots. Ibid. p. -64.-4. Thefie 
and other particulars appeared fo far to. exceed the 
bounds of probability^ tl^at ^e found underdanding 
of Strabo the geographer rejcftcd, without hefitation^ 
the accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris; 
and he not only aiferts,. in the moft explicit terms, 
that this monarch never icntered India, lib.xv. p. 1007. 
C. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707. ; but he ranks what has 
been related concerning his opeiationa in that country, 
with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, 
p. 1007. D. 1009. B- Th« philofophical/Hiftoriaii 
of Alexander the Great fcems to have entertained the 
fame fentiments with refpedk to the exploits of Selblbris 
in India. Hift. Ind* c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex. edit. 
Gronov. L. Bat. 1704.— What flender informatioo 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had 
received, feems to hav^ been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the PerCans, lib* iii. c. 105, which 
Tenders, it probable, that in his time there was little 
intercourfe between Egypt and India. If Reland be 
well founded in hi§ opinion, that many of the words 
mentioned by ancient authors as- Indian are really 
Perfian, we may conclude that there was an early 
intercourfe between Perfia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in hiftory, Reland. Diflert. de Ve- 
teri Lingua Indie, ap. Diflert. MifceU vol. L p. 209. 
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NOTE IL Sect. L p. 10. 

When we coufider the extent and effefts of the 
.Pheoician commerce, the fcanty information concern- 
ing it which we receive from ancient writers muft^ on 
a firft yicvr, appear furprifing. But when we recol* 
leGt that all the Greek HUtorians, (Herodotus ex- 
cepted,) who give^ny account of the JPhenicians, pub- 
lifhed their works* long after the deftru£lion of Tyre 
by Alexander the Greatj we will ceafe to wonder at 
their not having entered into minute details with re- 
{pcGt to, a trade which was then removed to new feats, 
and carried on in other chamiels. ,But the power and 
opulence of Tyre, in the profperous.age of its com- 
mercct muft have attra^ed general attention. In the 
prophecies of Ezekiel^ who flourlflied two hundred 
and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaflions that is to be found in any 
ancient writer, anq .Mfhich conveys, at the fame timCf 
a magnificent idea, of the extenfive power of that date* 
Ch. xxvi^ xxvii, xxviii. 



NOTE JJt . Sect. L p. 14. 

The account given of the revenue of the Pcrfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and feems to'have 
been copied from fome public record,^ which had been 
communicated to him. According to it, the Perdan 
empire was divided into twenty fatrapys, or govcm- 
« z 2 " mcnts. 
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ments. The tribute levied from each is fpecifie«!t 
amounting in all to 14,560 Euboean talents, which Dr* 
ArbuthnotTCckonato be equal to 2,807,437/. fterling 
money ; a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the 
Great King, ahd wMdi ill accords with* many ^Ss 
concerning tbr riches, magnificence, and Imxury of tUr 
Eaft, that occur in ancient authors* 



NOTE IV. Sect. T. p- 18. 

MijOR Renneil, in the fecond edit;ion of his 

'Memoir, has traced, from very Jmperfea materials, 
the routesby which Alexander, Tamerlane, and^Nadir 

'Shah penetrated into India, with a degree of ac- 
curacy which does honour to his difcernment, and 

•difpiays'the fuperibrity of his knowledge in the an- 
cient and mddern ^eograpTiy'of ths^t country. His 
rcfearches he has Dluftrated hy an additional map. To 
thefel muft refer my readers. Nor are they to con- 

*-fider his laborious inveftigatlqS' pierely ajs an objcft 
of curiofity J the geography of tK^t fertile and extenfivc 
region of India, diftinguifhed by tlie ijame of Pa/ijabi 
with which we are at prefent little acquainted, may 
foon become very interefting. If, on the one hand, 
that firm foundation on which the Britifh empire in 
India feens to.be eftaUiflied, 4y the fuccetsful termi- 
nation of the late war, remains un(hakejx;--j|^ on the 
other hand, the Seits, a confederacy of feVeral inde- 
pendent ftates, fhall continue to extend their domi- 
nions with the fame rapidity that they have advanced 
fince the beginning of the current century; — it is highly 
probable that,the^entcrprizing commercial fpirit of the 
14 * one 
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pne people, and thc^marUal ajrdQur,o£ the other> wha 

ftill regain the adiivity and ardour iiatural to men itt 

tfafe ^arlf ftages pf focial union> mvf give rife to 

^T^XA^ pf the greateft moment. The fr<mfiers of the 

twa ftates ate approaching gradually neaser and nearer 

to each other^ the territories <if the Seiks* having 

leached to the vreftern han^ of ihe xiVer Juml^ah, 

vrhile thofe of the Nabd» of Oode Arctch alone iti 

f aftern bank* This Nabob, the aBy ortributary o€ th^ 

£aft India Company,- is fupportedby a br^^e o£ the 

Bengal army, conftasitly ftationed on hid weftem fva# 

tier. Ren. Mem. Introd. p. cxvi. bi-a pofition fo con^ 

tiguous, .rivalry for power, interference of intere(t» and 

innumerable other caofi» of je^hmtf and difcoi«d, cail 

hardly fail of terminatiDg^ fooneror later, in open hofti* 

Hty. The Sc'da poBkia the whole* SoAbah of tahore^ 

ike principal part of Moultan, atfid the weftern part 

of Delhi. The dimenfioirs of this trafl are about 

400 Britiih miles from N. W. to S. E. varying in . 

breadth from 320 to 150 mites. Their capital city is 

'Lahore. Little is known concerning their govern^ 

ment and political maxims ^ but they are reprefented 

as Aiild. In their, mode of making war, they are 

«n<}peftionably lavage and cruel. Their army confifts 

almoft entirely of horfe ; of which they can bring at 

iea& 100,000 into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d 

edit. Introd. p. cxxi^ cxxii. and p. 365. Se^ alfo Mr. 

^raufurd's Sketches^ 2d edit, voh ii. p. 263, ^c. 

NOTE V. Sect. I. p. 20. 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive, in 

1^ provinces contiguous to India^ fuch an account of 

23 thu 
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the .periodical rains in that country, as to (liew him 
the impropriety of carrying on military operations 
there while thefe continued. His expedition, into 
India commenced towards, thexnd of Spring, Arriany 
- lib. iv. c, 22,f when the rains w«re already begun in 
the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab 
^ow, and of couxfe.they mud have been confidcrably 
f welled before he arrived on their tetnks. Rennell, 
p. 2<i8k— -He pafied the Hydafpes at Midfummerj 
nbout the height of the rainy fe^fon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on 
fervioe- at this time, of the year jnuft have fuiFered 
greatly. An accurate defcription of the nature of the 
rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c» 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be 
f^und in Strabo, Bb. xV. IQ13* — It wais of what they 
fufFered by the;fe that Alexander's foldiers complained^ 
^trabo, lib. xv. 162 1. D. ; and not without reafon, as 
it had rained iuceiTantly during feventy days, Diod. 
fiicul. xvii. c. 94.— r A circumftance which marks the 
accuracy with which, Alexander's officers had attended 
to every thing in |:hat part of India, deferves notice. 
Ariftobplus, in his Journal, which I have mentioned, 
obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tains, and in the country near to th6m, in the plains 
below not fo much as.a ihower felt. ISTtrabo, liv. xv. 
1013. B. 1015. ^' Major Rennell was informed by 
a perfon of character, who had refided in this diftriS: 
of India, which is now feldom vifitcd by Europeans, 
that during great part 9f the S. W* n^onfoon, or at 
lead in the months of July, Auguft, and part of 
September, which is the rainy feafon in mod other 
paj:t§ pf {pdia^ the s^lm^ffher^ ia (}ic P^lta of the 
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In4u8 is geiverally clouded, but 'no rain. falls, excqst 
▼cry near' the fea. Indeed, very few ihowers fall 
during thk whole feafon. Captain jHamilton relatesi 
that wfaenlie vifited Tatta|.iio^ain\biid fallen for three 
years Before* MemouS|. p.. 286.*^Tamerlaile) who, 
by the>vitinityjof the feafeofi his go^enimenC to India^ 
had the meails of; being welJhtnfiormed i:oh^eri¥ng.^he ' 
satire of the country^awidtditfac error ddF;Akitw>Aw:# 
and made. ihi«:lndiiin cmnpaign during the dry, feafoo. 
AsNadkJSfcaht hoth when he invaded I|Kli9i A. JDU 
1738,' ahd in. his ^return next year, imaicbe4:<hvougli 
the fame 't:ai»ntiSe$ with Akxander, and.fie^rfyin th<i 
iaine Uiie of- diredion^ nothing icgn gir.e. a mote (Irik^ 
ing Idea •of «,iite pex^feyering ardoor of riie JMacedonian' 
«onquer6r» tlian the.de&ription of. c|ie difilciiltkes 
which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the hard- 
fiiip'a which his amy endured. Though poficfied of 
abfolute pQwer. and inunenfe wealth, and difttnguiihed 
so kfs by gKat. talents than long experience in the 
conduct .o£ war, he^had.the mortification to lofe a 
great part of his troops in orofling the rivers pt the 
Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to the 
north of India, and in conoids with the £e«ce natives 
inhabiting the countries which ftrctch from the 
hanks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia. An 
interefting account of his retreat and fufFerings is given 
in the Memoirs, of Khojeh Abdulkurreen, a Ca(hme- 
sian of di{iin£fcion| who ferved in his army« 

NOTE VL Sect. L p. 22. 

That a fleet fo numerous ihould have been coUeded 

on fuch.a fliort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, 

z 4 incredible. 
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incredible. Armn, how^vtr, aflurea i»> that in fpe-* 
elfying this number, he f6Uo)red Etokmjr^ the fon of 
Ldgus, trfaofe atttbority he .coiifidered .to bfe oi the 
gteateH weight, lib., vi .c, .3* Bat as ifar Panjab 
QOiiittry is full of navigable livers, oh whidi all the 
kitercourfti among the datives was earned 00, it 
abouoded with vefleb ready oooftruded to the con« 
qtt<^t>dr'& haads, fo thsit.' he might eafiiy eoflef^ that 
nU^ib^. ' If' ^e coald >givie'cicdit to i3ie account of 
the invafion'df India by i&tmrahri», no ^fewer than 
four tbeufahd'veficls were aflfemblcd in dbd ladiis to 
^ppdtk her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib* n. c 744*^It is 
ren^ark^ble that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded 
India, a- fleet was colle£ked on the Indus to oppofe 
him, confiding of the fame number of veflUs»^ We 
learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of 
this part of India fcill continue to carry on all dkeir 
coiyununicadoh with each other by water $ (he inha- 
bitants of the Citcar of Tatta^lone have Jiot lefs than 
forty thou&nd velTds of various'. coii(lni£tion&. VoL ii. 

- NOTE Vlf. Sect. L p» 24. 

All thcfe particulars are taken from the Indian 
Hiftory of Arrian, a work diflFcrcnt from that already 
mentioned, and one of the moft ctttious trcatifes 
tranfmittedto us from antiquity. The firft part of it 
confide of extrafls from the account given by Near-* 
chus of the climate and foil of India, and the man- 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer's 
journal of his voyage frojhthe mouth of the Indus to ^^ 
the bottom of the Perfian Gulf. The perufcl of it 
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gites fife to ftvcnrl obfervations.^^ i • It is remarkable 
that ttrith«r N^rchus, nor Ptolemy, tior Ariftobulus, 
nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage of Scylax. 
This could not proceed from their beiog unacquaititcd 
vith it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
bands of every Greek who had any pretehfions t^ 
literature.. It was probably occafioned by the-Teafonft 
mhith they had to diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of 
which I have^ already taken notice. Accordingly, ixt a ^ 
fpdech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Aletati^ 
der, ;he afierts that, except Bacchus^ he was the firft 
wh0.had pafled the Indud i which implicit, that be di& 
believed what is related coftcernilig Scylax, and wa* 
not acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to 
have done in otdtt to fubjeft that part of India to the 
Perfian crown* Arrian, vii. c. lo. This opinion 14 
confirmed by Megafthenes, who refided a confiderable 
time in India. He aflerts that, except- Bacchus and 
HerculeS) (to N^^hofe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
aftoniflied that he fhould have given any credit^ 
lib. XV. p. looy, D.) Alexander vraiS the firft who had 
invaded India; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are 
informed by Arriari, that the Affacani, aiif 'other 
people who poffeflcd that country, which is now 
calkd the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft td 
the AfTyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per- \ 
fians; Hift. Indie, c. 1. As all the fertile provinces 
on the northrweft of the Indus were anciently 
reckoned to be part of India, it is probable that whaf 
was levied from them is the fum mentioned in the 
tribute-roll, from wWch Herodotus drew his account 
0i the antiual revenue of the Perfian emphie, and that 
jH>ne pf the provinces to the fouth pf the Indus Were 

cvQr 
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ever fubjcfl: to the kings of Perfia. 2. This voyage 

of Nearchus afforcU fome ftriking inftances of the im- 
perfe£k knowledge which the aacients had of any 
navigation different from that to which they were a<h- 
coftomed in the Mediterranean^ Though the eater* 
priCng genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening jan intercourfe bjr 
fca between India and his Perfian dominions, yet both 
lie and Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which 
they wiihed to expIore> as to be apprehenCve that it 
might be fgttmd inpoffible to navigate itj on account 
of impervious (traits, or other obftacles. Hift. Indic« 
c. ao. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c, 9. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the In- 
dian o^ean> a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
which Alexander and his foldiers were un^icquainted, 
lib. vi. c» I9- is another proof of their ignprance in 
maritime fcience. (jTor is there any reafon to be fur* 
prifed at their afl;onifhmait, as the tides are hardly 
perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 
knowledge t)f the Greeks and Macedonians did not 
extendi For the fame reafon, when the .Romans 
carried their viilprious arnvs into the countries Gtuated 
en the Atlantic Ocean j or. on the feas that communi<^ 
cate with it, this new phenomenon of the tides was an 
Dbje£l of wonder arul terror to them. Caefar defcribes 
the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-tide, which 
greatly dan^ged the fleet with which he invaded Bri- 
tain» and acknowledges that it was an appearance with 
which they were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv« 
c< 19. The tides on the coaft near the mouth of the 
Indus are remarkably high) and the efieds; of them 

very 
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very great, efpecially that fudden and abrupt in flust of 
the tide into the mouths of rivers jor narrow ftraits 
which is known in India by the name of The Bore, and. 
is accurately defcribed by MaJOT Rennell, Introd. xxiv. 
Mem. 27?. In the Pcriplus Maris Erythraei, p. 26.,. 
ttiefe high tides are mentioned^ and the defcription of 
them nearly refembles that of the Bore. A very ex- 
aggerated account of the tides in the Indian ocean is 
given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. c. 25. Major Ren- 
nell feems to think, \ that Alexander and his followers 
<u>uld not be fo entirely unacquainted with the pheno- 
menon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed the 
Greeks, " that in the Red Sea there was a regular thh 
^* andflowof the tide everyday ;" lib. ii. c. 11. This 
is all the explanation of that phenomenon given bjf 
Herodotus. But among the ancients there occur in* 
ftances of inattention to fa£ts, related by refpedablc . 
authors, which appear furpridng in modern tirne^. 
Though Herodotus, a3 I have juft now obferve^, gave 
an account of the voyage performed by Scylax at con- 
fiderable lengjth, neither Alexander, nor his Hi(torian$, 
take any notice pf that event. I fhall afterwards have 
oqcaiion to mention a more remarkable inftance of the 
inattention of later writers to an accurate defcription 
which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian fea. From 
jthefe, and other fimilar inftances iXrhiqh might have 
teen produced, we may conclude, that the flight men- 
tion of the regular jlow and ebb of tide in the Red 
Sea, is not a fufficient reafon for rejcGting^ as incre«> 
dible, Arrian's account of the furprife of Alexander's 
foldiers when they firft beheld the extraordinary cfft;£te 
of the tide at the mouth of the Ipdus.--— -3. The 
CO]arfe pf Ne^rch^s's ?oya^, the promontories^ jthp 
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ere^k»| the rivers, the ctti€$> the monntaiaS) which 
izme fucccffivcly in his vie^, are fo clearly defcribed, 
tnd the diftances of ' fach as were moft worthy of 
notice are fo diftindly marked, that M. D*AnviIle, by 
comparing thefe with the^£tual pofition of the eoun^ 
try, according to thd bell accdunts of it, ahcient as 
well as modern, ha» been abl^ to point out moft^of the 
places which Nearchua mentions, with a degree of 
certainty which does as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learnings 
and penetration of the French geographer. Mem. de 
Liferat. fom. xxx< p. 132, &c. 

In mKydern times, the Red Sea is a name appropri- 
ated to the Arabian Golf, but the ancients denomi- 
mted the ocean which ftretches from that Gulf to 
- India, the Erythraean Sea, from king Erythras, of 
whom nothing more is known than the name, which 
in the Greek language fignifies red. From this cafual 
theamng of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a diiFerent colour from other fcas, and confe- 
ijuenrly of more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE VIII. Sect. L p. 31. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union 
of his fubjefts complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other 
magnificent fchemes which he meditated,) a refolutidti 
to build fcvcral new cities, fome in Afia, and fome in 
Europe, and to people thofc in Afia with Europeans, 
and thofe in Europe with AGatics, " that, (fay^ the 
«* Hlftorian,) by intermarriages, and exchange of good 
■' ^ ■ « offices. 
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« offices, the inhabitants of tHcfc twa great continents 
^* might he gradually moulded into a fimilarity of 
^* fentiments, and become attacl^ed to each other wkk 
^ mutual affedion.'' Diod. SicuL lib. xviii« o. 4* 

The Oriental Hiftorians hayc mingled the. Httk thH 
they know concerning the tranfaflions of Europeaa 
nations, particularly concerning the reign of Alexaxv- 
der the Great, and his conqueft of Perfia,.with fo 
many fabulous and incredible circumftances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though ti^j 
mifreprefenied every event in his life, they entertakted 
an high idea of his great power, diftinguifl^ng him bf 
the appellation of Efcattder DhUkameinj u c. the Tww-^ 
horneJy m allufion- to the extent of his dominion^ 
which, according 16 them, reached from the weftera 
to the caftcrn extremity of the earth. Herbelot. Bib. 
Orient. Article Efmnder. Anc. Univ. Hift. vol. v. 
8yo edit. p. 433. Rtchardfon's Differt. prefixed to 
his Di£lionary of the Ferfian and -Arabic, p. xiL 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an 
account of Aiexandev's invalion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, 
vritten in the San(kreet, are tranflated. That fome 
traditional knowledge of Alexander's invafion of India 
is ft ill preferved in the northern provinces of the Pen- 
infula, is manifefl: from fevcral circumftances. The 
Rajahs of Chitore, who are eftieemed the moft ancient 
cftablifliment of Hindoo princes, and the nobleft of 
the Rajahpout tribes, boaft of their defcent from 
Porus, famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for 
his gallant oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme's Fragm« p. 5. Major RenneU has informed 

me. 
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me^ by accounts lately received from Indiai and 
confirmed. by a variety of teftimontesi that, in the 
country of Kuttore, the eaftern extreme of the 
ancient Ba£lria) a people who claimed to be the 
defcendants of Alexander's followcis, were exifting 
ivhen Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, a 
country more to the weft in the (ame diftrict^ the 
Bazira of Alexander^ there is a tribe at this day 
*whieh traces its origin to certain perfpns left there by 
the conqueror when he paflcd through that provincct 
Both Abul Fzzcl, and Soojah Rae, an eaftern Hifto- 
lian of good repatation^ report this tradition without 
any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds^ that 
thefe Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued 
to preferve that afcendency over their, neighbours, 
.which their anceftors may be fuppofed to have poflcffcd 
when they firft. fettled here. Although we fliould 
rcje£l this pedigree as falfe, yet the bare claim argues 
the belief of the natives, for which there muft have 
been fomc foundation, that Alexander not only con- 
quered Bijore, but alfo transferred that conqueft to 
fome of his own countrymen. Rennell Mem. id 
edit. p. 162. The people of Bijore had like wife an 
high idea of Alexander's extenfive authority } and they, 
too, denominated him the Twth-horned^ agreeably to 
the ftriking emblem of power in all the eaftern lan- 
guages. Ayeen Akbery, xi. ip4. Many inftances 
of this emblem being ufed, will occur to every perfou 
accuftomed to read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE IX. Sect. L p. 33- 

It fecms to be an opinion generally received, that 
Alexander built only two cities in India^ Nic«a and 
Buccphalia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modem 
Chelum, and that Craterus fuperintended the building 
of both. But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. 
C. ult., that he built a third city oh the Acefines, now 
the Jenaub, under the direftion of Hephaeftion ; and 
if it was his objea to retain the command of the 
country, a place of ftrcngth on fome of the rivers to 
the fouth of the Hydafpes feems to have been neceflary 
fbir that purpofe. This part of. India has been fo little 
vlfited in modern times, that it is impoflible to point 
out with precifion the fituation of thefe cities. If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well founded in his conje£):ure, that 
the river now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian^ 
Bernoulili, vol. i. p. 39., it is probable that this citjr 
was built fome where near Lehore, one of the mod 
important ftations in that part of India, and reckoned 
In the Ayeen Akbery to be a cky of very high 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion^ gives 
good reafons for fuppoGng the Jenaub to be the Ace- 
fines of the ancients. 



NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 33. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea,>were known to the 
ancients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was 
fent on an eaibafly from Tiridatcs to the emperor 

Neroi^ 
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Nero, ' '< Navigare noluerat, quoniam exfpuere la 
<< Mariaj aliifque mortalium neceffitatibus violare na- 
^< turam ealsi, faa noh putant */' Nat. Hift. . lib. xxx. 
C. 2. This averGon to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the obfcrvation of a well-informed 
Hiftorian, there was not a city of any note in their 
empire built upon the fea-coaft; Ammian. Marcel. 
Kb. xxiii. Ca 6. We learn from Dr. Hyde, how inti- 
mately thcfe ideas were connefted with the do£lrines 
of ZoroaRer ; Rel. Vet. Pcrf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the 
Great King confided entirely of fhips fumiflied by the 
Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Lefler Ada, and the i (lands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furnifhed by eacfi 
country, in order to compofe the fleet of twelve 
htindred fliips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and 
iaftiong thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At 
the fame time it is proper to obfervc, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with 
regard to this point, Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, 
a£ted as Admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral 
fatraps of high rank under his command, and both 
Ferfians and Medes ferved as foldiers on board of it ; 
Herod, lib. vii. c. 96, 97. By what motives, or what 
authority, they were induced to a£l in this manner, i 
cannot explain. From fome religious fcruples, fimilar 
to thofe of the Perfians, many of the natives of In- 
doftan, in our own time, refufe to embark on board ai 
' Ihip, and to ferve at fea ; and yet, on fome occafions, 
the fepoys in the fervice of the European powers havo; 

got the better of thefe fcruples. 

-. . . • ' 

NOTE 
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NOTE XI* SiCT. r. p, 34f. 

M. L£ Baron db Saikte-CroiIt, in his iflgenidui 
and learned Critique des Hiftoriens d^ Alexandre le 
Grand, p* 96*9 feems to entertain fome doubt with 
refpeft to the number of the cities which Alexander 
28 bid to hate built. Plutareh de Fort. Ale<. affirms; 
that he founded no fewer than feventy* It appear* 
from many paflages in ancient author3» that the baild^ 
tngs of cities, or, what may be confidered a$ the fame^ 
the eftabliihment of fortified ftatbns» was the mode 
of maintaining their authority in the conqpered na* 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander^ but by h^ fnof 
ceflbrs.. Sekncus and Antiochtts, to whom the gresitef' 
part of the Perfiaa empire became fubjeA, .wetc na 
lefs remarkable for founding new cities than Alcx^n^ 
dcr, and tfaefe cities feem fully to have anfwered thf 
purpofes of the founders, as they efit£luaUy prcvente4 
(as I ihaU afterwards have oocaGbn to ^ferve) the 
revolt of the conquered provinces* Though thf 
Greeks, animated with the Jove of liberty and of iheif 
itative country, refufed to fettle in the Perfian cmpini 
while under the doounion of its native monarchs, even 
vriien allured by the pTolpe£l of great advantage^ Hf 
M. de Sainte-Croi]^ remarks, the cafe hdcalme p<$rfe£Uy 
diiFeretft, when that empire was fubje£led to their 
own dominion, and they fettled there, not as {ubjt£ksp 
but as mafters. Both Alexander and his fucccflbrf 
difcovered much difcernment in cboofing the fituation 
«f the citks which they built. Seleucia, which Se» 
leucus fott9ded, is a ftrikiog inftance of this, and 
A A became 
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became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of 
inhabitants^ in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. Gib- 
bon, vol. i. p.. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. de la- 
terat. xxx. 



NOTE XIL Sect. L p. 3S. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flendcr knowledge 
we have of the progrcfs which Seleucus made ia 
India ; lib. xv. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evi- 
4ef^ce, unlefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of 
other authors.' (Plutarch feems to afiert, that Seleucus 
Isad penetrated far into India; but that refpe£kabk 
writer is more eminent for his difcemment of cha'* 
ra£ler8, and his happy fele£lion of thofe circumftances 
which mark and difcriminate them, than for the ac- 
curacy of his hiftorical refearches. Pliny, whofe 
authority is of greater weight, feems to confider it as 
certain, tha.t Seleucus had carried his arms into 
diftrifts of India which Alexander never viGted ; Plin. 
Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. The paffage in which this 
is mentioned, is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to 
ttxiply^ that Seleucus had marched from the Hypbafis 
€b the Hyfudrus, from thence to Falibothra, and from 
fhat to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of 
the principal ftations in this march are marked^ the 
whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In thisfenfe, 
M.' Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. 
Regni Grsecorum Ba£triani, p. 37. But to me it ap- 
pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of 
Seleucus could have continued fo long as to allow time 
for operations of fucfj extent. If -Seleucus had ad- 
14 - • yanced 
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tranced, aai far- mco InUia a^.tbp mouth of the GftOgfiSr 
the ancients ixiult have ha4 a. more accurals « kooMr* 
k<lge pf that pan of thejcc^trf thskathtf fe^m ever 
to have poffeffed* ^ 



NOTE XIIL ftBcf^ I. pi 39. • 

Major Rbnnell gives a tnagnificcnt idea of this^ 
by informing us, that •• the Ganges, after it' has 
*• efcapcd from the mountainous tradl in which 
'* it had 'wahdered above eight hundred miJcs,^* 
Mem. p. 233. ** receives in its coarfe through the 
<^ plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as the 
'< Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, beiideS 
«< as many more of kffcr note;" p» 257* 



NOTE XIV, Sect. I* p. 39. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventureH 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo 
with diffidence. According to Sttabo, Palibothra was 
Ctuated at the jundlion of the Ganges and another 
tiver ; .lib. xv. p. 1028. A. Arrian is ftill more ex-^ 
plicit. He places Palibothra at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Erlranaboas, the lad of which he defer ibes 
as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other known river; Hid. Ind. c. lo. This defcription 
of its fituati^h correfponds exactly with that of Alla- 
habad. P. Bdudier, to whbfe obfervations the geo- 
graphy of India is' much indebted, fays, that the 
Jc/mna, af Jts jlatid:i6n with the Ganges, appeared to 
~ "'* A A 2 him 
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bfa» not indtvdt in^i^tudt to diat t it«r } lyABTiHei^ 
Anci^ cte VlnAe, p> $3. ' AllthalNid is the name ^icb 
^i^sMP gii^ to thutcH)" by tiie emperor Akbar, who 
ere£ted a ftrong fortrefs there i an elegant ddiaeatioQ 
of which is publiflied by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his 
SeleA Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 
It is ftill . JuiQxirnjaiiiQf^ th^ HindpQS,. is Praegy or 
Piyagt and the people of the diilrid are called Praep^ 
wiu^h bears a near refemlidaAce toPrafiji the ancient 
appellation of the kii>gd9p9[i .of :«i^icb Palibothra was 
thec;^i^l; P. Tieifenth^, BernouilUy toqa. i. a^j. 
B'Ao^ille, p. 56. All^ak^ is luch a Aoted feat of 
£[in4po devotion, tl^t it is denominated ^he king if 
W^rfiipffi Placuj. Ayecn Akbery, vol. ii. p. 35. 
M. Tb^ ^fffitory! af ound it) to the extent of forty mifes, 
<< is deemed hpljc gt»ti*^d» The Hindoos bdierCf diat 
« when a man dies in this place, whatever he wifhes 
*< for he will obtain in his next regeneration. Al- 
<< though they, teach.. t[iat fuiqide in general will be 
** puniflicd with torments .hereafter, yet they confider 
4(V.it-as .metilorious f^ra-man to kill himfelf at AUa- 
f*. hat)a|ij;" Aycen Akbcry, iii, 256. P. TieiTenthaler 
^fi^jpribcs the .vatioas objefts of veneration at Allaha- 
bad, sdiicb are ftill .vifited with great devotion by an 
va^^xyi% number of pilgrims^ Bernouilli, torn, i* 224* 
From all thrfe circumftances, we may conclude it to 
be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame Ctuatioa 
with,.thePalibothja,of antiquity. 

.^i ." 
> Major Renn^l has been induced to place Pali* 
hothrs^ X*i the ft«ie fite ^ith Pat«a,. cli^egy by tW0 
C0iirifletlLtions.r-r^l« £rom having; learned that on or 
oc* th& fite of. Pi^taa^ftooi anoi^tiy * yery large cif]f 

named 
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mxtied BdtttipooUher or. jP^itvGpfittfa, widcli nearly 
Yefembkslii^^ ancient name of Falibochfa- Although 
tbere 19 riot now a confllMto'ctf ^f two 'rivers ^t Fataa^ 
he was informed that ihs junAfoh of the Soirne ^ith 
the Gangesy now tweaty**t wo macs abofve Patna^ c wjt^ 
formerly under the walls iof that cityC ' The rivers: of 
India fometimes change their courfe in a fingular man- 
ner, and he produces forfjc* rcmstrkaHcf inflrainces of it* 
But even Qiould it be aUbwodT^ that the aQcqttBt& which 
the nsdves give of thi&varisMfion in, tl^e courfe. 9^ the 
Soane wett perfcfUf aocursKfy I queftion wl^ther 
Arrian*s dc&ription o{ tlK: magnitude pf the£rranar 
boas be applicaUfc to thatriver^ ce^ta^ly not fo j'uftly 
as to the Juinna*-r-— ^» rHc feems to ba>v? ^^cen iuf* 
fliscced^ ixb fome <te|;r^^. by .Pliny's I^incrary^ or 
•Table of Biftailces froii|.!r»xilac(4:he modem Attock) to 
dx: moinjiof the GangdSsj N%t. HiA. lib« yi. c. ly^ 
Sut the difbance^ in that. Itinerary are n^arked fo in- 
accurately, smd in fopoe i^dapces ane Co palpably 
erroneous, that one cannpt found upon them, with 
much fecurity. According to it, Palibothra is (ituated 
four hundred and twenty- fivF milei befow the con- 
flttexKC of the Jumna and . Ganges. The a£tual dif- . 
tance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more ihaa two hundred Britifli miles. ^ A difagree- 
meot (b confklerable e^nnc^t be accounted for, without 
iitppoiifig fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the .Ganges 
has undergone a change. For the former of thefe fup* 
pofitions there, is no authority (as far as I know) from 
any manufcript, or fpr the latter from any tradition. 
M^jor RenneUhas produced the reafons which led him 
to fuppofe the iite of Palibothra to be tHe fame with 
A A .3 'that 
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Hiat of Patna ; Memoires^ p. 49-^^4* Somlp of th^ 
obje£tbns wJiich might be made to thi$ fupppfition he 
has forefeen, and endeayoured to obviate ^ and after 
all that I have added to theni| I (hall not be furprifed, 
if, in a geographical difcuflion) my re^d,ers are difr 
pofed to prefer his decifioh to mine, 

NQTj; ?:Y. I^ECT. L f.42. 

I DO not meAtioii a fhort inroad into India by Anr 
^iochus the Great, jfbout one hundred and ninety* 
feven years pofterior to the tnirafion of fats anceftor 
Seleucus. We know pothing rn^re of this tranfa£kion, 
.than that the Syrian monarch, after finilhmg the war 
he carried on againft the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Ba£tria, entered India, and concluding a 
peace with-Sophagafenus, -a king of the country^ ic- 
x^ved from* him a number of elephants, and a fitm 
bf money rPoIyb- Hh. Xi p* 597, &c. lib. xL p. 6$i. 
edit Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. Bayer?s Hift» Regn. 
Gracor. Bafltr. p. 6^, &c. 

NOTE XVI. Sect* L p. 44* 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitivc induftry of M. de - Guigties, 
coincides renjarkably with the narrative Of the Chincfe 
writers, and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were 
deprived of Ba£tria by tribes or hordes of Scytiuan 
Nomades> who came from' the country beyond the 
Jaxartes, and are known by the pamcs of ACj, Pafiani> 
Tachari, and Sacarauli^ Strib. lib. xi. p. 779. A. 
The Noina^les of the ancients were nations who, like 
fhe Tartars, fubfifted entirely, or almpft entirely, as 
ftephcrdsj without agriculture. 
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NOTE XVII. Sect. L p. 46. 

- Ay the diftancc of Arfinoe, the modcrtt Suez, from* 
flic Nile, is confidSrablf Icfs than that between Bcrc-' 
nice and Coptos, it \^as by this route that M the comr: 
£fk)d!ties imported' into the Arabian GuTf,^ might hav^ 
keeb conveyed with moft' expedition and }eaft expen<%> 
into Egypr. But the tiavig&tion of the Arabian*^Gulf,j 
which even in thfe prefent improved ftate of nautical fcK 
^lice is flow and difficult, was in ancient timcsxonfidercd 
by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous^ thsiC* 
k led them to give fuch -names to fcveral"of itf pro* 
montories, bays, and harbours, ^^ls. convey.. a fttikinft 
idea of the imprefQon which the dread of ' thifr danger, 
had made upon their imagination. ! Tho «n^ry ip.^ 
the Gulf they called Bdheiinandebt the-* gjitf or port oi^ 
afiii£ii6n.' To a harbour, not far dil^^nt, t^ey. gave; 
the name of Mete^ \» e. Death. A headland adjacen^ 
they called Gardefan^ the Cape of Bprial,> »Othe^ dcr*. 
iioipins^ions of %1i^F import ace n^entiop^d ^f<'^£r 
author, to \ifhom^ I am indebted for ^hia information. 
Pruce's Travels, voh i, p. 44 2, &c. It 13 noj^ fuqprif- 
ing then, tl>at th^^ (laple of Indian^ |ja4\^* Aould.liaVc 
bccn.ltransf^rr^d -from- the northern extremity of thq 
4;rabjian Gulf to Berenice, as by this c^iangc a dangeiV 
ou8 .navigation was greatly ibortenod* . This ieisms Vq 
have been the chief rcafon that induced Ptolemy tp 
eftablifh thq pox;t of communication .with India at Be^j 
xenice, as there were other harboura on the Arabiaa 
Qulf which were conGderably ne^xei: than it to th^ 
l^jle. At 9 later period^ .after the luip of Coptos by 

.. : A A 4 the 
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die Emperor Diocletian^ we are informed by Abulfedsi, 
Defcript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian 
commodities were conveyed fro^ thjc Red gta to the 
Nile, by the {horteft route, viz. from Cofleir, pro- 
bably the Phtloteras Portus of Ptolemy^ to p>BSt the 
Vicus ApoUinis, a journey o£ four daya. The fame* 
account of the diftance wa$ given by the natives ta 
Dr, Pococke>. Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confe%ueoce. 
dt tbif, Cous, from a finall village, became the city ini 
upper Egypt ilext in ms^nitude t^ Foikt^ or .Old Caisow 
In proceis of time, fix>m caufea wbi(?h I canppt explain^ 
the trade from the Red Sea by CoiTeir removed ta 
Kene, farther down the river than Cous^ Abulf. p. 13^ 
77. D'AnviWe- Egypte, 196— iop^ In modfern timci^ 
all the commodities of India, imported mto Egypti are 
either brought by fea from Gidda to Snez, and thence 
earrted on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land 
eatriagr by the carsivan returning from the pilgrims^e 
t6'Meees, Nicbuhr Voyage, roro*i* p. 224« Volncy, u 
t88, &c» This, as far as I have betn able to tsace H^ 
is a 'Complete account dS all the difFerent rotites' bj^ 
^hkh the prodii^ions 6{ th<e Eaft have been ootiveyed 
6> the Mile, fr6m the firft opening 6f^ that cdhiinuitU 
catidh. It is fingulstr th^ P« Sibaxd-, Mem.des MH&en« 
^ans fe Levatie, tbrti. il. p. 157, arid fornix o£her geu 
^£hlble writers, Should fxippofe Coffii'r to be ific Kew 
fisnke foutided by Ptbtemy^ ahhougb Ptolemy hat^kii 
libwnfc latitude -^^ij** jo^ and Strabo has d^fdribed 
it a^ nearly' uhder the feme paraHel with that of Syetrf^ 
fib.il. p. 195,' 1!). Irt confequence 'of thisr miftaieei 
rliny's cohiputatSon of the difiance^faetween Beren^ 
ind Cbptos, at pKro hundred arid fifty^ght m^s» has 
been deemed: 'erroneous* P^odte^ 'f* ^j» But as 

PJipy 
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niny itdt only mentions the total diftance, but names 
%be different ftation$ in the journey, and fpecifies the 
number of miles between each ; and as the Ittnerarjr 
of Antoninus coincides exa£tty with his account^ 
jEKAnville Egfpte, p. 2i» thete is no yeafen to c^ ill 
queftfen the accwracfy of it« 



NOTE XVIIL Sect. L p. 48. 

IMTajor Rfi^NELL is oif opinion, ** that under the 
** Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation t^ 
•* the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
•• failed up the Ganges to Palibothra," on the fame fitc 
(according to him), with the modern Patna. Intro4. 
]p. xxxvi. But ha j it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India mud hay^ 
been better known to the ancients than they ever 
li^erc, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information coYiceming them from MecaC- 
fhenes alone. Strabo begins his deTcription d£ 
India in a very remarkable mannfer. He requcfti 
his readers to perufe v^ith indulgence the acco\int 
whidh he gives of it^ as it -Was ai country veif 
remote, and few perfonrs had vifited it; ahd'of thefi^ 
many having fccn only a {ball part of the cduntrj^ 
tel«ed things cither from hear-fay, or, at the beft; 
t»hat they hzi haftily remarked while they paflSA 
through it in the courfc of military fervice, or on % 
jo\irttey. Strabo, llb.xv. p. 1005. B. He taker noiicfe 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf evdP 
reached ihe Ganges* Ibid. 1006. C. He aflerts^- 
^ that the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, -ibid^' 
ia^l» C*9 an cnor into which he could not have 
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fallen if the navigation of that river had been common 
in his .time. He mentions indeed the failing up the 
GangeS} ibid. ioiO| but it is curforily in a fingle fen- 
tence ; vi^ereaSi if fuch a cpnfiderable inland voyage 
of aboy^ four hundred milesj through a populous and 
rich country, had been cuftomary, or evein if it «]|iad 
ever been performed by the Roman, or Greek, or 
Egyptian traders, it muft have merited a particular de- 
fcription,' and muft have been mentioned by Pliny 
and other writers, as there was npthing. fimilar 4o it 
in the pradice of navigation ampdg the ancients.. It 
is obfervcd by Arrian, (orrwhpever is the author of the 
Periplus lMa;:is Erythrsei,) that prev^ious to the dif- 
covery of, f^.new route to India, MJKich fliall be men- 
,tioned ^ftqrwards, the commerce^ with that country 
was carried on in fmall vefTpls. which failed,, rounci 
every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf. G.Qc^r. Min.... Veffcls of 
fuch light xpnftrudlion, jmd whicn followed this mode 
of failing were ill fitted for a voyage fo di(}ant.^ 
^hat, round Cape Comorin,: and up the bay of Bengal, 
.to Patna. It is npt improbable, th^t the merchants 
whom,Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges^ 
may havp travelled thither by land, either, from the 
countries towarfls the. mouth of the Indus, or from 
fomc part of the Malabar coaft, and that the naviga- 
tion up the Ganges, of which he cafu^lly takes notice^ 
was performed by the natives in vefiels of the country. 
This iopinion derives fome confirmation from his re- 
marks upon the bad ftru£lure of the veflels which fre- 
u[}uented that part of the Indian ocean. From his de- 
fcrij)tion of them, p. 10 12. C. it is evidenj tjiat^h^y 
wcjre vcflckof the country, . , ., 

NOTE 
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NOTE XIX. Sect. I., p. yo. " 

: TnjE erroneotts ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpeA to the CafpianSea, though weH 
Jcnown to every m^n of letters^ are fo -remarkable, and 
^fFord fuch a ftriking example of the^ imperfe&ion o( 
tbcir geographical knowledge, that a more/full account 
pf them may not only be accepta^e to fome of tiny 
irea'def^, but in endeavouring to trace tb^ various routes 
jby which the commodities of the iEaft wjere conveyed 
iPrthe.oatiQns. of Europe, it becomes neceflary to enter 
fx^0i fom0 detail' coiKcx^ning their various fentimenta 
ji^ith ri6(fi^6k to this mfkttet. i. Accordiug to Strabo^ 
iht Gufpi^ii is^ bfty, that.comnjiinic^tes; vith the great 
JJJwfhGWi.opcan, fromwhitjb it ifiii^s at firfl;,.by a nar- 
4roV/itr;^it»^ and- then expands intoj a. fea^ extending in 
Jbfdidth fiye hundred ftadia, lib. xi.. p. 773. A. With 
:)liqfl;PpQiponius Mp}^ agreesy and defcri^es the ilrait 
'J>S iftlch ,tfx<^ Cafpiaa is.c;onne£lcd with therocean, as 
^f ^^pqfiderablc jength;^>agfl fo narrpw that jt had the 
.^Jggeawncq of .a;rircr,,Jilj, iii* c. 5, edit. Pliny likc»^ 
jwife gives a fimilar deCcription of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi^ 
,?• ^3- I'* ^^^ ^g^ ^^ Jui^inian, this opinion concern^ 
.ing the communication: of the Cafpian Sea with the 
oceauj was (till prevale^^; Cofm, Jndicopl. Topog. 
Chrift. lib.ii. p* 138* C. 2» Some early writers, by a 
jniitake (till more (ingular, havp fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
4obecpnne^edwiththe]Euxine. QuintusCurtiuSiwhofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
.prror^ lib. viL c. 7. edit* 3. Arrian, though a much 
inofc judipiou9 vriter| and who by refidiifg for fomp 
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tittit in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor» might have obtained more accurate 
informatiooi declaret . in oiie place^ the origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be (lill unknown^ and is doubtful whe- 
ther it wat coiiii<£ted whh th« EuKtM, or with the 
gfeat Eaftern ooean which furrayn^ft Indin ; lib^ viK 
€• itf» In another f^acd he af{ert6> tl^ there was t 
'comiiniiiicatiim< between tb% Cafpiait aild the Eafteni 
•eetfo ^ lib«' v« . 4u 16^ Thefe errMS appear more cwm* 
fxdinary, as a jufft defeription had be^n given of the 
Cafpian by Ifctodotns^ near five hufxlred y^ars before 
lihe age of Strabo. ^ The Cafptan (fays^ he) is a fea 
1^. by iticlfy uncotiiiefted with any other. Ifs length U 
#« as much as a vefiel with oar^ can fail in fift«eii <hys^ 
V its greateft breadth- as much as h cttn fttiL ki eight 
^ days;" lib. i. c. ao^J* Arift<itle deforlbes k iir the 
fame manner, and with his trfaal pvddfioii t:«nfeiids 
ttat it ought to be calied' a^gveaM^kC) not a fea-v Mtfte^ 
prolog, fib. ii^ Diodorus Sienhis concurs widi' dMI 
in opinion, vol. ii. Ub. xviii. p. i&t. None ftf' thdft 
avthors determine whether the greatetf length of Ae 
Cafpian was from North to South, 01^' fr6m Emft U> 
Weft. In the ancient maps which ifluftrate the geo^ 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is dcHtreatie<f, as if ' its gteateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern -fiitoes, 
the firft mformation co n cer h ihg the true form of the 
Cafpian which the* people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfoir, an Engltfli- merthsao^, 
who with a cararsn from Ruffia travelted itengar coin 
fiderable pan of its coaft m the year 155S; EFafehiyt 
Colleft. vol. u p. 334. The accuracy of JenkinfbnS 
defcription was confirmed by an aduil furvcy <rf Aat 
fea made by wder of Peter the iGteat^ A.B.rft^'$ 

and 
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and it is now a£$ettaiiied ns^ ofnij t^arthe Cc^pian if 
vncpnnefled with any other 'U^, but tba^ iu lengdi 
from North to South is conQdcraUy more than it$ 
greateft breadth from £aft to W<ft. The length oC 
Ibe Cafj^ian fr^m North to South is about fi^ hondred 
Mi eighty w&^i add in no part more than two bun* 
fk-cd and fisty mikfi in breadth from £aft to Weft* 
CoiEe'aTravel5» vol, ii. p. 257* The/proportional difier* 
ence of ltd length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail^ how« 
ever» we learn kbw the ill-»fottnded ideas eonceraing ii^ 
which were generally adopted^ gave rife to varioua 
^t^iljir fehemes of conveying Indian commodities .to $u« 
):ope by means of it^ fuppofed communication wkii' 
the Eu^ine fea^ or with the Nozthern pdean. It itf an 
additional proof of. the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of • 
tomfncrcc, that a ftoxi: time before hi« death he gave 
iiireftions to fh out a f^dron in the Cafpian^ in or* 
der to furvey that fca^ and to difcover whether it waa 
connedied either with the JEuxine or Indian ocean ; 
Arrian^ lib. vii. c. 16. 

NOT? XJC, Sect. I. pi. 6a. 

From this curious. detail, we learn how imperfe^ 
ancient navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate# 
The vpyage from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have 
taken thirty days^^iE any other courfe had been held 
than that of fcrvfl^y following the windings of the 
wall. , The voyagpj from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(^q^atrd^g to Ma|Qi| B^neU) ^fifteen day^t Tun for an 
^ *i - European 
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European (hip in the modern flile of navigation, beitfg 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on H 
ftraight courfe ; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable^ 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrxi was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief ohjtfk of thtf 
author of it is to defcribe the ancient courfe along thef 
cods of Arabia and Perfia, to the mooEth of the IndtiSy 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the con^^ 
tinetit to Muliris. I caA account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwiilingnefg of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of tltt traders from 
Berenice ftiil continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed* To go from Alexandria :u» 
MufiriSf required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In. the year 1788, the Boddam, afhip bebng- 
ing to the Englifli £aft-India Company^ of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com* 
plete her voyage from Portfmouth to .Madras, Such 
are. the improvements which have been made in 
navigation. 



NOTE XXI. Sect. II. p. 63. 

It was the opinion of Plato, thiat'in a well-regulated 
commonwealth the citizens (hould not engage in com- 
merce, nor the ftate aim at obtaining maritime poiver. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, aftd by entering into the fea-fervicc, 
they. would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
xng cbnduft fo inconliftent with what Wis mahly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftriftnefs of 
inilitary difciplirie.'* It had been better for the Athe«fc 
• niims. 
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nians, he aflertsj to have continued to fend annDialT^ 
the foos of feven of their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have chafnged their 
ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfef): republic, of /which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhould be (ituated at 
lead ten milee from the fea ; De.Legibus, lib. iv.* ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difcuffion 
of the queftion. Whether a ftatc rightly conftituted 
fhould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppoGte to thofe of 
Plato, he does not venture to decide explicitly with 
refpe£l to it ; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when 
fuch opinions prevail, little information concerning 
commerce can be expeded. 



NOTE XXIL Sect. II. p. 68. 

Flint, lib. ix. c. 35. Principiunr ergo culmenque 
omnium terum pr«tij Margaritae tenent. In lib. xxxvii. 
c. 4. he affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis praetium, 
non folum inter gemmas, habct Adamas. Thefe two 
paflage* (land in fuch direft contradi£l;ion to one ano« 
ther,^ that it is impoffible to reconcile them, or to de- 
termine which is moft conformable to truth. I have 
adhered to the former, becaufe we have many in- 
(lances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
z rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by si 
paiTage in Pliny, lib. xix. c. i. ; having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of AJbefios^ he fays, ** aequat praetia 
• I " cxccUcntium 
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'' ttedlenttum M^rie^riurttm ;'' ^hich implie^t that be 
confidcrcd pearls to be pf higher price than aoy other 
comiiiodhy# 

NOTE XXnL &Bcr. H. p. (58. 

• Punt hns ievbecd two entire boelts of K» ffattifal 
Hfft^ry, lib. xti. and xiii. to the enumeration ah^ de« 
fcrtption of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per* 
fumes, the nfe of which luxury had introduced among 
his eotmtrymen. As matiy of thefe were the produc-^ 
tioris of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex* 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form iome i^ea of 
the immcBfe demaond for them« from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Roaie« To com* 
pare the prices of the fame commodities in ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratifij(:atiofx of t^oQlfy merc^iy, but affords a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different de« 
gree of fucc^fs witk which the Indian trj^ baa been 
coiidu£ted in a^nqient and modern tua^S;*. Many xe« 
markable paflages iu ancient authors, (concerning .the 
extravagant price of precious ilones and pearls among 
the Romans, as' well as the general ufe of them hj 
perfons of all ranks, are colle&ed by MeurGus de Lux. 
Romanorum, cap. 5. -, and by Staniflaos Robierzyo* 
kius,. in his treatlfe on the fame fubje£l:, 1^). iu c* i* 
The.Englifh reader will receive fufficient informatioa 
feom Pr» Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient 
coins, wejghts^ ^nd.nfieafixres, ju 17a, &e» 
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NOTE XXIV. Sect. IL p. 71. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcrlptlons and belles letters in the year 17 199 has 
coIle£ted the various opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of (ilk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. Mahudel's memoir^ P. du Halde has 
defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe he com- 
municated the firft notice to the moderns. <' This is 
*' produced by fmall infe£ls nearly refembling fnails* 
«* They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
*< the Glk-worm, but fpin very long threads, which 
*« fatten themfelves to trees and butties as they are driven 
** by the wind. Thefe are gathered, and wrought 
'* into filk ftuffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do- 
'^ mettic filk-worms. The infe£ts whicli produce this 
*< coarfe filk are wild.*' Defcription de TEmpire de 
la Chine, torn. ii. folip, p. 207. This nearly refem- 
bles Virgil's defcription, 

Velleraquc ut foliis depcdant tenuia Seres. 

Gcorg. IL 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pof- 
feffed an extenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The 
nature and produflions of the wild filk-worms are il- 
luftrated at greater length in the large collcftion of 
Memoires concernant I'Hiftoire, les Sciences, les Arts, 
&c. des Chinois, torn. ii. p. 575, &c. ; and by Pere de 
B 3 Mailla, 
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Mailla, in his voluminous Hiftory of China, tom.xii}« 
p. 434. It is a fmgular circumftance in^the hiftory of 
filk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confidcr it as an unclean drefs ; 
and it has beeii decided, with the unanimous afient of 
all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. BibI, Orient* 
artic. Harir. 



^ NOTE XXV. Sect* n. p. 72. 

If the ufe of the cotton manufaftures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law dc 
Publicanis et VefUgalibus, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a 
fpecification would have been equally neceiTary for the 
diredion both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXVL Sect.il p. '72. 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant WiU 
ford 5 and from his invefligation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 
fouthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britifh miles fouth from Baroach ; that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo- 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains* The bearings and diftances of tbefe dif* 
8 ' ferent 
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ferent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afFprd an ad* 
ditional proof (were that ncceffary) of the exa£l in- 
formation which he bad received concerning this dif* 
tridt of India ; Afiatic Relearchesj vol. i. p. 369^ &;c* 



NOTE XXVIL Sect. IL ' p. 81* 

Strabo acknowledges his negledi of the improve* 
ments in geography which Hipparchue had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and julliSes it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the ancients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings. " A geographer/* 
fays he, (i. e. a dcfcriber of the earth,) " is to pay no 
^* attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men, 
*< engaged in conducing the affairs of that part of the 
«* earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinftion and 
•• divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice." Lib. ii» 
194. C. 



NOTE XXVilL Sect.il p. 8r. 

What an high opinion the ancients hnd of Ptolemy, 
we learn from Agathemerus, who flouriflied not long 
after him. " Ptolemy/' fays he, *^ who reduced geo- 
" graphy into a regular fyftcm, treats of every thing 
** relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
** to ideas of his own; but attending to, what had 
•* been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
** from them whatever he found confonant to truth." 
Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathodaemon, an artift 
pf Alexandria, prepared a feries of maps for the illuf- 
B B 2 tration 
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tration of it, in which the portion of all the placet 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and lati- 
tude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas* 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, iii. 412. 



NOTE XXIX- Sect. IL p. 83. 

As thefc public Surveys and Itineraries fumiflied the 
ancient geographers^ with the beft information concern* 
ing the poCtion and diftances of many places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole empire was firft formed by Julius 
Csefar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was comrmitted to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and fkilled in 
every part of philofophy. The furvey of the eaftem 
divifion of the empire was finiflied by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of 
the northern divifion was finifhed by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion was finiflied in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days, ^thici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos a Hen. Stephano, 1577. p. 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Bcfidcs this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the feat of it. We may con- . 
flude from Vegetias, Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c. 6. 
J 4 that 
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that every governor of a Roman province was furniflied 
with a defcription of it ; in which were fpecified the 
diftance of places in miles, the nature of the roads, 
the bye-roads, the (hort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, 
&c. ; all thefe, fays he, were not only defcribed in 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in delibe- 
rating concerning his military movements, the eyes of 
a general might aid the decifions of his mind. 

NOTE XXX;. Sect. IL p. 83. 

The confequence of this miftajce is remarkable. 
Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Barry- 
gaza, or Baroacb, to be 17® 20^5 and that of Cory, or 
Cape Comorin, to be 13° 20', which is the difference 
of four degrees prcc}fely ; whereas the real difference 
be.tween thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 

NOTE XXXL Sect, II, p. 84. 

Ramusio, the publiftier of the mofl: ancient and per- 
haps the moft valuable Colledlion of Voyages, is the 
firft perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
juftly obferves, that the Author* of the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythrsean Sea had been more accurate, 
and had defcribed the peninfula of India as extending 
fjrom north to fouth ; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXIL Sect, IL p. $7. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
fuormousy which I have given to it; and it will appear' 
more furprifing when we recoiled, that he muft have*^ 
B B 3 been 
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been acquainted^ not only with what Herodotus related- 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv. c. 4., but with the 
opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the great ex- 
\ tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which, 
prevented a communication between Europe and India 
by feaj Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This error, 
however, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy* 
Hipparchus, whom we may confider^as his guide, had 
taught that the earth is not furrounded by one conti- 
nuous ocean, but that it is feparated by different ifth- 
mufes, which divide it into feveral large bafons; Strab. 
lib. I. p. 1 1. B. Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country ex- 
tended from Cattigara to Praflum on the fouth eafl: 
coaft of Africa ; Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. and 5. As Pto- 
lemy's fyftem of geography was univerfally received, 
this error fpread along with it. In conformity to it 
the Arabian geographer Edriffi, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, taught that a continued tract of land 
ftretched caftward from Sofala. on the African coaft, 
until it united with fome part of the Indian continent j 
P'Anville, Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft vo- 
lume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated 
according to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goflellin, in 
his map entitled Ptolemaei Syftema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary traft of land which Ptolemy 
fuppofes to have connefted Africa with Afiaj Geo- 
graphic des Grecs analyfee, 
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NOTE XXXIIL Sect.il p. 89. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the 
map prepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas 
of M. D'Anville, to which Major Rennell has given 
the fanflion of his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have 
been generally adopted. But M. Goflellin has lately 
publiflied, " The Geography of the Greeks anallfed ; 
•' or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptole- 
** my, compared with each other, and with the Know- 
" ledge which the Moderns have acquired j" a learned 
and ingenious work, in which he differs from his 
countryman with refpe£t to many of his determina-^ 
tions. According to,M. Goflellin, the Magnum Pro- 
montorium, which M. D'Anville concludes to be Cape 
Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula 
of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of 
the great river Ava; near to which he places Zaba, 
fuppofed by M. D'Anville, and by Barros, Decad. ii. 
liv. vi. CI. to be Ctuated on the ftrait of Sincapura 
or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds^ 
to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam,' according to M. D'Anville's decifion. 
The pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, 
correfponds to that of Mergui, a confiderable port 01^ 
the weft coaft of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinae, 
or Sinae Metropolisj which M. D'Anville removes as 
far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of Cochin China, is 
fituated on the fame river with Ptiergui, and now bears 
the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, 
which M, D'Anville determines to be Sumatra, he 
B B 4 cgntends^ 
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contends, is one of that clufter'of fmall ifles which 
He ofF this part of the coaft of Siam ; p. 137 — 148, 
According to M. GofTcllin's fyftcm, the ancients never 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, had no know- 
ledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether 
unacquainted with the Eaftern Ocean. If to any of 
my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the ancients in India 
muft be clrcumfcribed within limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was 
an ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu ; as that 
country borders upon Av^, where M. GofTelHn places 
the Great Promontory^ this near refeinblanc(5 of names 
may appear, perhapS| to confirm his qpinion that Sinae 
Metropolis was fituated pn this coaft, and not fo far 
Bad as Mr D'Ai^ville h^s placed it. 

As Ptolemy '3 geography of this eaftern divifion of 
Afia is more erroneous, obfcure, and contradiftory 
than in any other part of his work, and as all the 
manufcripts of it, both Greek and Latin, are remark- 
ably incorrefl in tl^e two chapters whiqh contain the 
defcription of the counties beyond the Ganges, M. 
D'Anville, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the 
world known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, has 
admitted into it a larger portion of conjeflure than 
we find in the other refearches of that cautious geo- 
grapher. He likewife builds more than pfual upon 
the refemblances between the ancient and moderr^ 
names of places, though at all times he difcovers a 
propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe, and to 
reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, indeed. 
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very ftriking, and haye led him to many happy difco« 
/ireries. But in peruGng his works, it is impoflibie, I 
Should think| not to perceive that fome which he 
mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I 
follow him, I have adopted only fuch conclufions a3 
jTeem to be eftabliihed with his a<:cuftomed accuracy. 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. IL p. 99. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ey- 
thraean Sea has marked the diftaDces of naany of the 
places which he mentions, with fuch accuracy as rcn- 
ilers it a nearer approach, than what is to be found in 
any writer of antiquity, to a coqiplete furvey of the 
coaft from Myos-hormus^ on the weft fide of the Ara- 
bian Gulf, along the ihores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, 
and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris 
and Barace. This adds to the value of this fliort trea- 
tife, which, in every other refpeft, poffefT^s great 
merit. It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of 
the extent and accuracy of this Author's intelligence 
concerning India, that he is the only ancient writer 
who appears in any degree to have been acquainted 
with the great divifion of the country, which ftill fub- 
iifts, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, compre- 
hending the fouthern provinces. •< From Barygaz^ 
*« (fays he) the continent ftretches to the fouth ; hence 
f^ that diftrif): is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
*^ language of the country, the fouth is called Dacha- 
f< nosi Peripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, 
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when they adopt any foreign name, always gave it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which 
the grammatical ftrudJurc of both tdngues rendered, 
in fome degree, neceffary, it is evident that Dachanos 
is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftill the 
fame fignification, and is ftill the name of that divifion 
of the Peninfula. The northern limit of the Deccan 
at prefent is the river Narbudda, where our Author 
likewife fixes it. Pcripl. ibid. 



NOTE XXXV. Sect. IL p. 103, 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervations of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftrono- 
mers neglcdlcd feveral correftions, which ought to 
have been applied, their refults were fomctimes exafV 
to a few minutes, but at other times they appear to 
have been erroneous to the extent of two, or even 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the 
truth. \This part of the ancient geography would 
therefore have been tolerably accurate, if there had 
been a fufficient number of fuch determinations. Thcfe, 
however, were far from being numerous, and appear 
to have been confined to fome of the more remarkable 
places in the countries which furround the Mediterra-* 
nean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations^ 
the latitude was inferred from the length of the longeft 
or {hortcft day, no great degree of precifion was, in 
any cafe, to be expelled, and leaflr of all in the vicinity 
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of the Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, 
which, without fome mode of meafuring time more 
accurate than ancient obfervers could employ, was not 
cafily avoided, miglit produce, in fuch fit nations, an 
error of four degrees in the determination of the 
latitude. 

With refpe£l to places in the torrid zone, there 
was another refource for determining the latitude. 
This was by obferving the time of the year when the 
fun was vertical to any place, or when bodies that 
ftood perpendicular to the horizon had no fliadow at 
noon-day ; the fun's diftance from the Equator at that 
time, which was known from the principles of aftro- 
nomy, was equal to the latitude of the place. We 
have inftances of the application of this method in 
the determination of the parallels of Syenc and Meroe. 
The accuracy which this method would admit of, 
feems to be limited to about half a degree, and this 
only on the fuppofition that the obferver was ftationary; 
for if he was travelling from one place to another, and 
had not an opportunity of corre£ling the obfervation 
of one day by that of the day following, he war> likely 
to deviate much more confiderably from the truth. 

With refpe£l to the longitude of places, as eclipfes 
of the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of 
ufe for determining it, and only when there were aflro- 
nomers to obferve them with accuracy, they may be 
left out of the account altogether when we are ex- 
amining the geography of remote countries. The dif- 
ferences of the meridians of places were therefore 
anciently afcert^^ned entirely by the bearings and djf- 
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tances of one place from another, and of confcquence 
all the errors of reckonings, furveys, and itinerariesy 
fell chiefly upon the longitude, in the fame manner 
as happens at prefent in a (hip which has no method 
of determining its longitude, but by comparing the 
dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the latitude ; 
though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the moft fkilful of the ancient navigators was liable, 
were far greater than what the moft ignorant fliip- 
mafter of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean mea- 
fured, in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of 
Hercules, to the Bay of Iflus, is lefs than forty de- 
grees; but in Ptolemy's maps it is more than fixty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the 
meridian of Alexandria, efpecially toward the Eaft, 
are erroneous nearly in the fame proportion. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that in remote feas, the coafts were 
often delineated from an imperfeft account of the dif- 
tances failed, without the lea ft knowledge of the bear- 
ings or direftion of the fhip*s courfe. Ptolemy, it is 
true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
fpr the winding of a (hip*s courfe. Geogr. lib. i. c. J2. ; 
but it is plain, that the application of this general 
rule could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of 
this there is a ftriking inftance in the form which that 
geographer has given to the Peninfula of India. From 
the Barygazenum Promontorium to the place marked 
Locus unde folvunt in Chryfen pavigantes, that is, 
from Surat on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour 
on the Coromandel coaft, the diftance meafured along 
the fea-(hore is nearly the fame with. what it is in rea- 
lity ; that is; about five hupdred and twenty leagues. 

But 
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But the miftake in die direfilon is aftonifhing, for the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaft, inftead of ftretching 
to the fouth, and interfecling one another at Cape Co- 
morin, in a very acute angle, are extended by Ptolemy 
almoft in the fame ftraight line from weft to eaft, de- 
clining a little to the fouth. This coaft is, at the fame 
tim«^ marked with feveral bays and promontories, 
nearly refembling, in their pofition, thofe which aftu- 
ally exift on it. All thcfe circumftance« compared to- 
gether, point out very clearly what were the materials 
from which the ancient map of India was compofed. 
The (hips which had vifited the coaft of that country, 
had kept an account of the time which they took to 
fail from one place to another, and had marked, as 
they flood along fhorc, on what hand the land lay, 
when they (haped their courfc acrofs a bay, or doubled 
a promontory. This imperfeft journal, with an inac- 
curate account, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two 
places, was probably all the information concerning 
the coaft of India, which Ptolemy was able to pro* 
cure. That he fliould have been able to procure no 
better information from merchants who failed with no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear 
wonderful, if we confidcr that even the celebrated 
Periplus of Hanno would not enable a geographer to 
lay down the coaft of Africa with more precidon, than 
Ptolemy has delineated that of India. 

' NOTE XXXVL Sect. IL p. 114. 

The introdu£lion of the filk-worm into Europe, and 
the cffefts which this produced, came under the view 
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of Mr, Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor 
Juilinian, and though it was an incident of fubordinate 
importance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranf- 
adtions which mud have occupied his attention,, he 
has examined this event with an accuracy, and related 
it with a precifion, which would have done honour to 
an author who had no higher objeft of refearch. 
Vol. iv- p. 71, &c. Nor is it heie only that I am 
called upon to afcribe to him this merit. The fubject 
of my inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground 
which he had go^e over, and I have uniformly received 
information from the induftry and difcernment with 
which he has furveyed it. 



NOTE XXXVIL Sect. m. p. 118. 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publifhed by M* Renau- 
dot, A. D. 1 718, under the title of ** Anciennes Rela* 
•* tions des Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs 
«* Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle 
«* traduitcs de Arabe, avec des remarques fur les prin^ 
*^ cipaux endroits de ces Relations." As M. Renaudot, 
in his remarks, rcprefents the literature and police of 
the Chinefc, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fplendid defcriptions which a blind admiration had 
prompted the Jefuits to publifli, two zealous miffion- 
aries have called in queftion the authenticity of thefc 
Relations, and have afTerted that the authors of them 
had never been in China ; P. Premare Lettr. edifiantes 
jet curieufes, tom. xix. p. 420, 8cc. P. Parennin, ibid. 
)tom. xxi« p. 158^ &c. Some doubts concerning their 
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authenticity were entertained likewife by feveral learned 
men in England, on account of M, Renaudot's having 
given no notice of the manufcript which he tranflatcdj 
but that he found it in the library of M. le Comte dc 
Seignelay. As no perfon had feen the manufcript 
fince that timci the doubts increafed, and M. Renaudot 
was charged with the crime of impofing upon the pub- 
lic. But the Colbert Manufcripts having been depoCted 
in the King's Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
tnoft private colleftions are in France, M. de Guignes^ 
after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manu-* 
fcript to which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to 
have been written in the twelfth century; Journal 
des Scavans, Dec. 1764, p. 315, &c. As I had not 
the French edition of M, Renaudot's book, my refer- 
ences are made to the Englifli tranflation. The Rela- 
tion of the two Arabian Travellers is confirmed, in 
many points, by their countryman Maflbudi, who 
publiihed his treatife on liniverfal hiftory, to which he 
gives th^ fantaftical title of " Meadows of Gold, and 
«* Mines of Jewels," a hundred and fix years after 
their time, from him, likewife, we receive fuch an 
account of India in the tenth century, as renders it 
evident that the Arabians had then acquired an exten- 
Cve knowledge of that country. According to his de- 
fcription, the peninfula of India was divided into four 
kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ftill remaining, appears to have been a very large 
city 5 RenneU's Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give in 
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Idea of its populoufnefs, the Indian hiflorians afleft| 
that it contained thirty thoufand (hops, in which betel- 
nut was fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and 
fingers, who paid a tax to government; Feriflita, tranf- 
lated by Dow, vol. i. p. 32. The third kingdom was 
Cachemire. Maffoudi, as far as I know, is the firft 
author who mentions this paradife of India, of which 
he gives a (hort but juft defcription. The fourth 19 
the kingdom of Guzerate, which he reprefents as the 
greateft and mod powerful ; and he concurs with the 
two Arabian Travellers, in giving the fovcreigns of it 
the appellation of Balhara. What Maflbudi relates 
concerning India is more worthy of notice, as he hxm- 
fclf had vifited that country ; Notices et Extraits des 
Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, torn. i. p. 9, 10. 
Maflbudi confirms what the two Arabian Travellers re- 
late, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of the 
Indians in aftronomical fcience. According to his ac- 
count, a temple was built during the reign of Brahman, 
the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers, repre- 
fenting the twelve figns of the zodiac ; and in which 
was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they appear 
in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed the 
famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatife of Indian aftronomy; Notices, &c. torn. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, who wrote about the 
middle of the fourteenth century^ divides India into 
three parts. The northern comprehending all the pro- 
vinces on the Indus. The middle, extending from 
Guzerate to the Ganges. The fouthern, which he 
denominates Comar, from Cape Comorinj Notices, 
tie. torn. ii. p. 460 . 

NOTE 
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Ttik iiavai &iH -of' iAeChinefe feenis niot to have^beeA 
ftiperiot to that of l!ic Greeks, the Romans, or Ara- 
Biaits* 'T^t courfc which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the month of the Perfian Gulf, is deferibe4 
by thetr oVn authors. They k^pt as near as^ poffible tif 
tht ihore until they reached the Hland of Ceylon, and 
then dotibiing Cape Comorin, they failed along tht 
weft -fide of the Peninfulil, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
df their dcftination ; Mem* d^ Liter at. torn. xxxiL 
p. 367. Some authors have contended^ that both tht 
Arabians and Chinefe were wefl acquainted with tix^ 
ttiarifters compafs, and the ufe of it in naVigatiian ; but 
it IS remarkable that in the. Arabic, Turkifh, Mid Pen* 
fian languages there is no original name for the com« 
^fsF. They cotfimotily call it Boffolay the Italtanr name^ 
which (hews thit the knowlecjge of this ufcful inftru- 
tncut was communicated ,to them ^by tke European?* 
There is not one fingle obferTation^ of ancient date^ 
made by the Arabian* on the variation ^f tbe.needle^ 
or any Jnftruftion (kduo€d from .it, for.^hc affiftance 
of ' n^igttors. Sir John Chardin, one of the moil 
leartted and bcft informed travellers who has vifitedl 
the Eaft, having been OQrifultcd upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, «* 1 boldly affert, that the Afiatics are be- 
** holden to us for this wonderful inftrument, which 
•' they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
*^ gucfe conquefts. For, firft, their compafles are ex* ' 
^5 «Aiy like ours, and. tbey buy them of Europeans ad 
c c " much 
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^' much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with thetr 
•*. needles themfdves* Secondly, it i3 certain that the 
*< old ijavigator^ only co^fted it aiong, which I impute 
**.to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
^ ftru^ them ia the middle of flhe ocean. We can- 
** liot pretend to fay th^t they wcie ?£raid of veutu^in^ 
'< far from home, for the Arabians^ the firft navlga-^ 
^ tors in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
^< Eaftern fea% have, tioie out of mind> .fail^ed from 
^ the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft o£ 
** Africa; and theChin^fe have always tridjtd.with 

V Java and Sumatra, which is a very CQnfiderable 
*^ voyage. So many iflands uninhabited and yet pro- 
*5 dudive, k many lands unknown to the people I 

V fpeak of, are a p^oof that the old navigators had not 
^ the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 

V argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
^< met with any pcrfon in Perfia or the Indies to in- 
<^ form me when the conipafs was firft known among 
<' them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned* 
^ nien in both countries. I have iailed from the Indies- 
^. to Perfia in Indian fhips, when no European has 
<f been aboard but myfelf. The pilots were all In« 
^ dians, and they ufed tthe fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
*' their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have 
** from us, and made by our artifisf and they do ifot 
" in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac-^ 
^' ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft ikilful 
" navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans ; but nei- 
«* ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts ; and 
«• they do not much v/ant them : fome they have, but* 
'^^ they are copied from ours, for they arc altogether 
«* Ignorant of perfpcftive."* Inquiry when the Maho- 
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medans firft entered Cl^ina, p. 141 » &c» When M. 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle 
in the pofleffion of a Mahomedan, which feryed to 
point out the Kaaba^ and he gave it the name of ^/ 
Magnatisy a clear proof o£ its European origin* 
Voyage en Arabie, torn* ii*. p» 16^^ 



NOTE XXXIX. S£Ct, III. p. 111. 

Some learned meil, .Cardan, Scaliger, &:c- hav< 
jmagiqcd that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly defcribed 
by Pllny, Nat. Hid. lib. xixvii. and occafionally men-» 
tioAed by feveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro« 
^nian^^were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Lc 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion^^ 
with full as much induftry and erudition as thp fubjeft 
merited, in two Difiertations publiflied in Mem. de Li^- 
tcrat. torn, xliii. From them it is evident that the 
•Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent ftone, dug 
•out of the earth in fome of the Eaftern provinces of 
Ji&z. Thefe were imitated in veffels of coloured 
glafs^ " As both were beautiful and rare, they wene 
•fold ^ a very high price to the luauirious citizen9 oif 
JRome. 



NOTE XL, S&CT. llh p. 1^3. 

The progrcfs of Chriftianlty, gnd of Mahomed^- 
nifm, both in China and India, is attefted by <'Uch evt* 
dencc as leaves no doubt i^ith refpe<9t to it. This evi- 
dence is colleacd by Affcmannas, Biblioth. Orient* 
vol. iv, p. 437, &c. 521, &c. 5 and by M. Rcpaudot, 
cc 3 in 
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in two biflertifttfons iniicxcd to Ancieritics KcMidtis ; 
and by M. de la Cro-ze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifme des 
fndes. • In our own a^e, however, Vc know that the 
number of profelytcs to cither of thefe religions is et- 
trcmcly fmall, efpecially in India. A Gentoo cbrifi- 
ders all the diftindion's sdid privileges of his caft, ^z 
belonging to him by an exclufive and incommunicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas 
equally repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant 
tniffionjities in India boaft df having overcorfte thefe 
prejudices, except among a few in the loweft cafts, 
. or of fuch as have loft their caft altogether. This 
laft circumftance is a great dbftacle to the prc^refs of 
Chriftiariity in India. As Europeans eat the flefli of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, ahd drink 
intoxicatiiig liquors, in whiqh praftices they are imi- 
tated by the converts to Chtiftianity, this finks them to 
Vl level with the Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Sonie Catholic miffionaries weVe 
fo fcnfibie of this, tKiit they affefted to itnltat^ the 
idrefs and manner of living of Brahminsy and refd&d 
to affociate with the F^riars^ or to adihit them to the 
participation of the faeranikents. But this vti^ ttii' 
clemned by the apoftolic legate Tournon, as inc'oo- 
fiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian re- 
ligion ; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Sonne- 
rat, tonr. i. ^p.^S. note, tfotwithftanding the labours 
of miflionaries for upwards of two hundred years, 
(fays a .late ingenious writer^) and the cftablilhments 
of different Chriftian nations, who fupport and. protefl; 
them, out of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hin- 
doos, there are not twelve thoufand Chriftians, and 
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thofe almoft entirely Chancalas^ or outcafts. Sketches . 
relating to the hiftory, religion» learning, and manners 
ojE the Hindoos, p. 48. The number of Mabomedans^ 
or Moors, now in Indpllan, is fuppofed to be near tea - 
millions ; but they are not the original inhabitants of the 
couotiy, but the defcendants of adventurers, who have 
been pouring in from Tartary, l^erfia, and Arabia, ever 
finoe the invafion of Mahoioud 9f Gazna, A. P. 1002,^ 
the firft Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hift. 
of Military Tranfa£l. in IndoAan, vol« i. p. 24. Her- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gaznavutb. As the man- 
ners of the Indians in ancient times feem to h^ve been,. 
in every refpe£t, the fame with thofe of the prefent age» 
it is probable, that the Chriftians and Mabomedanst* 
faid to be fo numerous in India and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, allured thither by a lucrative com- 
merce, or their defcendants. The number of ^laho* 
medans in China has been conGderably incr^af^d by ^ 
pra£lice, common among them, of buying childr^ id 
years of famine, whom they educate in the Maho- 
medan religion. Hift. Gener* des Voyages^ torn* vi« 
t- 357- 



NOTE XLL Sect. IIL p. 129. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dapdulo^ Poge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high (lation at a 
tinie when his countrymen had eftablifhed a regular 
tr^de with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
productions of the Eaft, it was natural to expe£k feme 
information concerning their early trade with that 
^untr/i butj ^v:^^t an idle tale concerning fome 
c c 3 Venctiaa 
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Venetian (hips which had failed to Alexandria about 

the year 828, contrary to a decree of the ftatc, and 

which ftolc thence the body of fit. Mark; Murat. Script. 

Rcr. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 1 70. ; I find no other 

hint concerning the communication between the two 

countries. On the contrary, circumftances occut, 

which (hew that the refort df Europeans to Egypt had 

ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the 

fcventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 

public deeds in Italy^ and in other countries of Europe, 

were written upon paper fabricated of tbe Egyptian 

Papyrus j but after that period, as Europeans feldom 

ventured to trade in Alexandria, almolt all charters 

and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. 

Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, vol. iii. p. 832. I have been 

induced, both in the text and in this note, to Hate 

thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 

between the Chriftians and Mahom'edans fo fully, in 

order to corrcQ an error into which feveral modern au* 

thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that foon after the firft 

eonquefts of (he Caliphs, the trade with India returned 

into its ancient channels, and the merchants of £uropci 

reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 

of Egypt and Syri^. 



NOTE XLII. Sect. m. p. 134. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative. It being ufual for the Fa^mlrs to 
Carry 'with them, fn their pilgrimages frcfitt 'thftf Tea- 
Coafts to the' interior farts/ pearls, coftib, I|)icee, am! 

other 
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Qther precious articles, of fmall bulk, which, they ex- 
ciiange, otl their return, for gold-duft, mulk, and other 
things 6( a (imilar nature, concealing them eafily in 
their hair^ and in the cloths round their middle, carry- . 
iRg on, in proportion to their numbers, no inconfider- . 
able traffic by thefe means. Account of the Kingdom 
of Thibet, Fhilof^ Trahfa^t. vol. Ixvii. part ii* p. 483.. 



NOTE XLIIL Sect. in. p. 143* 

Caffa is the mod commodious (lation for trade in . 
the Black Sea. While in the hands oj the Genoefc, 
who kept pofleffion of it above two centuries, they 
rendered h the feat of am extenfive and iSourifliing 
commerce. Even under all the difadvantages of its 
fubjeftion, at prefcnt,.to thc'Turkifli government, k^ 
continues to be a pjace of considerable trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vifitcd it A. D. 1672, relates^ that. 
during his refidence of forty days ther^, above four 
hundred (hips arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. 
Voyages, i. 48. He obferved tbene, f^veral remains 
of Genoefe magnificence. The number ^ its inhabit-, 
ants, according to M. Peyfonnel, amounts dill to 
eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. u 
p. 15, He deicribes its trade as very great* 



NOTE XLIV. Sect. IIL p. 145. 

«, • .. ' . 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefc fettled in 

Gonftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, * 

an eye-witncfs of their conduS, in very ftriking- 

colour*. " They/' fays he, « now,** i.^. about the- 

c c 4 year 
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year %%4P9 *^ dyeamed 4^ they ^ad acquired ihc d^r 
<^ mioion of the fea, and d^med an exclufive right p9 
<' thd trade of th^ Eu.xinc > prohibitiflg the Greeks t0 
<< f^il tq tbc Mseotis^ th^ Cherfi^n^Uis^ or any part of 
<<.• the G€kaft beyofid th^ i»outh. o£ the Paniihe, without 
*< a liceiiceirom them. This excluficm they eyteaded 
^< iibewjfe to the Venetians* md their arrogafH^e pix>P 
*f ceeded fo far a3 to form a fcheme of impofing a toll 
*^ upon every vcflTel paffin^; thorough the Pofphonis/' 
I^ib. xviiif P» *. J ^ 



NOTE XLV. Sect. III. p, 146, 

A i»ERMissioN from the Pope was deemed fo necefv 
fary to authprife It coipmercial intercourfe withinfidehi 
that long after thiff period, in the year 14541 Kicfae^ 
las Vf in his famoys bull in fayom pf prince Hcpry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
td trad« with Mahomedans, and refers to fipatlar con^ 
fccffions from Pope Martin V. 9 and Eugemnsi to kinga 
pi Portugal. Leitoit? Cpde^ Jur, Qth^ Diplomat. 
PafS I, p. 489. 



flOTE XLVIt Sect. IH, p, 14& 

Neither Jovius, the profeffed pancgyrift of th^ 
^crtici^ ngr Jp. M, Brutus, tbc}r detractor, though 
both mentiop the exorbitant wealth of the family, 
pxpbin tb^ nature of the trade ^y whtoh it was ao 
quilttdt Ev^ii Machiavel, whofp geni|is- da^iglitfid 
i« .Jjw» iov«ftig«itioji of every ciroumftanoe^.vludi 
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iK)t to h^vc viewed the commerce of bis conntrf as a 
fiibfeA that merited any elucidation.. Denina, who ha« 
entitled the firft chapter of his eighteenth book, 
^ The Origin of the Medici, and the Commencement 
•^ of their Pow'cr and Grandeur," fumilhes little in- 
f^amnation with regard to the trade carried on by them. 
Thb fiicnec of fo many authors is a proof that hifto- 
vians had not y£t begun to yiew commerce as an obje£t 
0f fuch importance in the political ftate of nations, as 
to enter into any detail concerning its nature and effe£):s; 
From the references of diiferent writers to Scipio Am- 
nniiatO) Iftorie Florentine ; to Pagnini, Delia Decima* 
ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
3alducci, Pradica della Mercatura, I (hould imagine 
that fomething more (atjisfa^tory may be learned con- 
cerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; but I could not find any of thefe books 
citbeir in Edinburgh pr in London, 



NOTE XLVIL Sbct. JU, p. 149. 

I^EiBKJTZ has preferved a curious paper, containing 
ijie inftruflions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambafladors fent to the Soldan of Fgypt, in order to 
negotiate this treaty with him, together with the re- 
port of thefe ambaiTadors on their return. The great 
.obje£l of the republic was, to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan's dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians* The chief privileges which 
they foUcited, were; i«^ A pcrfe£t freedom of admif- 
fion into erery port belonging to the Soldan, proteftiofl 
wbili^ \kfff continued in it^ and liberty of dcptatf^ 

at 
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at what time they chofe. 2. Pcrmiffion to have a 
conful, with, the {ame rights and jurifdidjon as thofe 
of the Venetians ; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath| in every place where they fet* 
tied. 3* That they (hould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
tians. 4. That the effe£ts of any Florentine who died 
in the dominions of the Soldan (hould be conGgned to 
the conful. 5. That the gold and fiiver coin of Flo- 
rence ihould be received in payments. All thefe pri- 
vileges (which fliew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chriilians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained; but from the caufes mentioned 
in the text, they feem never to havfe acquired any con- 
fidcrablc fliare in tlie commerce with India. Leibnitz, 
Mantiffa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 



NOTE XLVIIL Sect, m. p. 155. 

The Eaftern parts of Afia are now fo completely 
explored, that the firft impcrfeA accouhts of them, by 
Narco Polo, attrafl little of that -attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels; 
and fome civcumi3;ances in his narrative have induced' 
different auftiors to juftify this negleft, by calling in 
queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries which he 
pretends to defcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertain 
the pofition of any one place, by fpecifying its longi- 
tude or latitude; He gives names to provinces and 
citiesi particularly in his dcfcrijation of Cathay, which 
have np jrefembl^nce to thofe. which th«y now bear. 
YTe may obfcne, however, that as Marco Polo fccms 

to 
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tD have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to be expe£ted that he fhould fix the pofition of 
places with geographical accuracy- As he travelled 
through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cijties, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obfef^ed 
in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumllance, that it was not pub- 
tiihed from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
viciffitudea'in his (ituation, during fuch a long feries* 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre* 
lerve. It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recolle£tion. But notwith- 
ftdinding this difadvantage, his account of thofe re-^ 
gions of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have 
beeii direfted, contains information with rcfpcft to 
fevcral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at 
that time> the accuracy of which is now fully con- 
firmed. Mr. Marfden, whofe accuracy and difccm-^ 
nticnt are well known, traces his defcription of the 
ifland which he calls Java minor, Evidently Sumatra ; 
from which it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had re* 
(ided a confiderable time in that ifland, he had exa*- 
inined fome parts with care, and had inquired with 
diligence concerning others. Hift. of Surtiat. p. 281.; 
I (hall mention fome other particulars with refpedl to 
India, which, though they relate to matters of no great 
confequcncc, afford the beft proof of his having vifited 
thcfe countries, and of his having obferved the iftan* 
' ncrs arid cuftoms of the people with attciition. He 
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gives a diftin£lt account of jhe^aaturc ^njl prejwr^tiwi of 
Sago, the principal article of fi^bfiA^J^C^ ^Q^pog ^\ th^ 
nations of Malayan race, aad he brought tt^fs fir(( fpe« 
cimen of tliis fitigular prpdudion ^p Venice; Kan^iif, 
]ib«. iii. c. 1 6. He takes notice, h^e^ii/e, of t))«.geDe^ 
rol cnilcuaa of chewing Bete], and his defcriptipn of 
the mode of preparing it is the fame with (hat f|iU 
in ufe. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. Pf 55. D. 5^. B. He carca 
de(9mds into fuch detail as to xoention the peculiar 
manner of feeding hocfes in India, wliich ftiii contt. 
noes. Ramuf. p. 53, F. What is of greater import* 
ance, we learn from him, tha^ the trade with Alcx« 
andria continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conje£kured it to 
bave been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
£aft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft by veflels 
of the Country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, a^d pther pfoduflipn^ peculiar to th^t paj^t oi 
](]p^ia, by fh^p$ which arrived front the Red Sea« 
JaK iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperipr quality v^hich Sanu^o afcxibes t9 the gqpjds 
brought to the coaft of Syria ifov^ the Ferfian Gulf^ 
above thofe imported into Egypt, by the I^ed Sfs*. Th(: 
former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grpyy, or where they were manufadlureid, by the 
inercl)ai)ts.of Perfiai who ftill continued their voya|;e^ 
to every part of the Eaft; while the Egyptian raer- 
chantSji ip making up their cargoes, depended upon 
the aifortment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft 
^y the nativest To fome perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fp cj^travagant, (though perfe£tly cpnfonant to what wo 
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ho^ ktfow* concerning tbb poptilaftoti <rf Chifib, MA 
file wealth of Indoftah,} that they g^e him the tiahi« 
ef "Miffer Marco Mitionu Prefat, fle Ratnuf. p, 4; 
But aihodg perfohs better informed, the receptioti h$ 
met with was very difFerent. Colttmbus) as i^^H as th<^ 
ttich of :tQ^ncc with whom he correfpondijd, placed 
iVrch cofifiddnce in th^ veracity of his rehtions, that 
lii>bn'themi the fpectilations and theories, which led td 
thfe ditfcdvcry of the New World, were in a ^reat mca^- 
fure fottiided. Life of Columbus by his Son, c. 7. 
and 8. 



NOTE XLIX. Sect. III. p. 163. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel, king of France, having been fome days 
in Bruges, was fo much ilruck with the grandeur and 
wealth of that city^ and particularly with the fplendid 
appearance of the citizens wives, that ihe was moved 
(fays Guicciardini) by female envy to exclaim with in- 
dignation, *^ I thought that I had been the only queen 
« here, but I find there are many hundreds more." 
Defcrit. xie Pacfi Baffi, p. 408. 



NOTE L. SficT. III. p. 165. 

In the hiftory of the rergn of Charles V. vol. !• 
p. 163. I obferved, that, during the war excited by 
the famous League of Gambray, while Charles VIIL 
•of France cduld not procure money at afefs premium 
than forty-t\i^o per cent/, the Venettiris; rii(ed what 
fumi they pleafed at five per cent, feut this, I ima- 
gine. 
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gine, is not to b^ confidered as the ufuat comnierQM 
rate of intereft at that period^ but as a voluntary and 
public-fpirited effort of the citizens, in order to fup^ 
port their country at a dangerous crifis. Of fuch laud- 
able exertionsi there are feveral flrikiog inftances in 
thehiftoryof the republici In the year 1379* when 
the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval vidoty .OvjC? 
the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fe* 
nate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Vcnet, Dec. ii. lib. vL 
p. 385, 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began 
in the year 1472, the fenate, relying upon the attach* 
ment of the citizens to their, country, required them 
• to bring all their gold and filver plate, and jewels, intq 
the public treafury, upon promife of paying the value 
of them at the conclufion of thd war, with five per 
cent, of intereft J and this requifitionr was complied 
with cheerfully. Petr. Cyrnseus de ^ello Ferrar. ap. 
MmtzU Script. Rer. Ital» vol. xxi. p. ioi<^. 



NOTE LL Sect. IIL p. i5fi. 

. Two fails may be mentioned as proofs of an extra* 
"• ordinary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period. 
I. There is in Rymer's Great Colleftion, a feries 
of grants from the kings of England^^ of various pri- 
vileges and immunities to Vene|ian merchants trading 
in England, as well as feveral commercial treaties with 
the republic, which pl$^inly indicate a confiderable in^ 
creafe. of their tranfaftiqns in that country. Tbefe arc 
mentioned in their ord^r by Mrt Andcrfon> to who& 
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patient induftry and found underftanding, every perfon 
engaged in any cpmmercial refearch muft have felt 

himfelf greatly indebted on many occaCons. 2. The 

eftablifliment of a Bank by public authority, the credit 
of which was founded on that of the flate.. In an ag« 
and nation fo well acquainted with the advantages 
which commerce derives from the inflitution of bank^ 
it is unneceiTary to enumerate them. Mercantile tranfo 
ailions muft have been numerous and extenfive before 
the utility of fuch an inflitution could be fully per^ 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully un* 
derftood as to form the regulations proper for conduct- 
ing it with fuccefs* Venice may boaft of having given 
the firft exaniple to Europe of an eftablifhment alto* . 
gether unknown to the aocientSj and which is the pride 
of the modern con^mercial fyftem. The- conftitutioa 
of the Bank of Venice wa« originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the eila- 
blifiiment of banks m other countries, and the admini* 
ftration of its affairs has been conduced with fo much 
Integrity, that its credit has never beeii fhaken. I can-' 
not fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Ve* 
nice was eftablifhed by a law of the State* Anderfon 
fuppofes it to have been A. D. i tjy. Chron. Deduft. 
vol. !• p. 84. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part II. vol, ii, 
p. 768* part III. vol. ii. p, 892* % . 



NOTE LIL Sect. in. p. 167. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent in* 
^uirer into the ancient hiflory of its different goverp* 
mcnts, affirms, that if the feveral States which traded 

in 
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in tke Mediterranean had united together, Venice alonC 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power, 
and in extent of commerce. Denlna Revolutions 
d*Italic traduits par TAbb^ Jardin, Kb. xviii. c. 6/ 
torn. vi. p. 339. About the year 1420, the Doge 
Mocenigd gives a view of the naval force of the repub- 
lic, which confirms this decliion of Denlna, At that 
time it confided of three thoufand trading veflels, of 
various dimcnGdns, on board which were employed 
fevanteen thoufand failors; of three hundred fliips of 
greafer fotcc, manned by eight thoufand failors ; and 
of forty-five large galeaffes, ot carracks, navigated by 
devcn thoufand failors. In public and private arfenala 
fixteen thoufand carpenters were employed. . Mar. Sa- 
nuto Vite de Duchi di Vcneziai ap. Mur. Script. Rer. 
ftal. vol. xxii. p. 959. 



, NOTE LIII. Sect. HI. p. 187. 

When we take a view of the form and portion of 
the habitable parts of Afia and Africa, we will fee .good 
reafonis for confidering the camel as the moft ufeful 
of all the animals jover which, the inhabitants of.thcfe 
great continents have acquired dominion. In Both, 
feme of the moft fertile diftrifls.are fcparated from dach 
other by fuch extenfive trafts of barren fands, the feats 
of defolation and drought, as feem to exclude the pof- 
fibility of communication between them. But as the 
ocean, which appear^, at firft view, to be placed as an 
infupcrable barrier between different' regions of tlic^ 
fcarth, has been rendered, by navigation, fubfervient 
to their mutual intercoutfe j fo, by means of the camel, 

which. 
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which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship of\Tyi 
Defert, the moft dreary waftes are ' traverfed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with 
*onc another. Thofe painful joumies, impraftxcablc hf 
any other animal, the camel perfornia with aftbniftifng 
difpatch. ' Under heavy burdetis of fix, feven, and 
eight hundred weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or reft, 
and fnmctimea without tailing water for eight or nine 
days. By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
fcems formed of purpofe to be the bead of burden in 
thofe regions where he is placed, and wherchis fer- 
▼ice is molt wanted. In all the diftricks of Afia and 
Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfive,' 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ftation, and* 
beyond this the fphere of his a£livity does not extend 
far. He dreads alike the exceflcs of heat and df cold, 
and does not agree even with the mild climate of duir 
temperate zone. ' As the firft trade in Indian* eom- 
ilhodities, of^ which we have any authentic account,* 
was carried on by means of camels,. Genefis',' ^xxvii* 
25, and as it is by employing them that the convey- 
ance of thefe commodities has been fo widely extended 
over Afia and Africa, 'the "pahiciilart whidh I have 
mentioned concerning this fingular aninxal appeared to 
xne neceflary towards iUuftrating this part o^^ my fub- 
jeft. If any of my readers defire ,morc full informa- 
tion, and with to know how the ingenuity and.ftrt Oj^ 
ipan have feconded the intentions of Nature, in train- 
ing the camel, from his birth, for tliat life of ejccrtion 
and hardfhip to which he is deftined, he niav confult 
Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de Buffon^ artic*, 
Cbameau it Drjomedaire^ one of the moft cloqueiitV andi 
n D "^ as . 
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tr faff a# i caa judge from ez^miniiig tlie 'aitthoiritte% 
"irhich be has quoted, one of the mod accurate, 4e- 
feiifltions givcuti'by that celebrated writer* M. Vokiey^ 
whofe accuracy is well knpwn^ gives a defcxiption of 
the manner in which the camel performs its joiiroeys, 
Whi^h may be agreeable to fome of my readers. <* la 
<,^ travelling through the ddertp camels are cUefiy 
^ employed) becau(Ge they confume little^ and c^irry a 
<< great load. His ordinary burdiin is about fevca 
¥ Jiairdred and iifty pounds ; his food, whatever U 
*f given him, flraw, tbiftles^ the ftones of dates^ beans^ 
*f l^rley^ &c* With a pound of food a day* ^nd as 
' H much w^er^ he will travel for weeks* In the joor- 
<< ney from Cairo to Sfie?^ which is forty or fotty^fix 
^ hours^ they neither eat nor drink ^ hvit thefe Jonjg 
« fafts* if often repeated^i w/^ar them oujt. Xbeij^ 
M uAial rate of travell»tg is v<ry flow, hard^ above 
^ p^yp miles an ;baulr^i«: i| ^f^a to puih then^, tVf 
<< «riU not fukken their pace, buxt^ if allovi^d ibme 
*f^ *ort reft, ithey wife travel fiittfin or i&i^iecn fcpwi 
« a-day.** Voyage, torn, li p. 383« 

, / NOTE UV. S^cT. Ill, p. 1B9. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive 
circulation of Indian commodities by land-K:arriagc, it 
would be neceffary to trace the route, and to eflimatc 
tJic number, of the various caravans by whicli they are 
conveyed. Cpuld this .be ^executed with accuracy, it 
would be a curious, fubje^ of geographical refearc|i> ag 
well as a valuable addition to commercial hiftoryiw 
Though it is i|Pconfiftex|t with the brisvity which I hav? 
.... 7 . - uni- 
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eftter^inm a:de;tffil of fo greal: length, k may be pxx>fxr 
b»^ ttr iUuftrattpg ifais part of nj fubjea, tij» ^e 
f|it:b ^yiew Qf tt(^i> C9r9y9xij» which vifit Mqcca^ 98 may- 
ei>^b}^ mjr reaMcr^ (o ?ftii]nqit« mote juftly th^ iD^gmtudf 
of ^ejr ^ipinercial tranfaflion^. The firft is the 
caravan wbich takea its d«partufe from Cairo in Egypti' 
ap4 ^he other froin I)^mafcu9 in.Syrist; ami I fe^A 
tl^^fi^f boU) becaufe th^y ace liie mpft confiderable, 
and bfcaufe they are defcribcfl by authors of undouboed 
orcdtty who had the beft opportunities of recchdtig,full 
information concerning tbei^iu The former i& compofied 
not only of ptlgvims from eircry part of Egypt^ but of 
tkofcr which anive from ajl the fmall Mahomedan dates 
on tbf African coaft of the Mediterranean, from the em-' 
pireof Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms 
on the Atlantic. When aflembled^ the caravan ooiififis 
dt.,leaft.of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number- of 
camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and 
merchandize, i$ ftill greater. The journey, which, in* 
going from C^iro, and returning: thiiher, is not com«^ 
pleted in lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly 
by land ; and as the route lies moftly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom af- 
ford any fubfiftence, and where often no fources of 
water can be found, the pilgrims always undergo much 
fatigue, and fometimcs muft endure incredible hard- 
(hips. An early and good defcription of this caravan 
is publJlhcd by Hakluyt, vOl. ii. p. 202, &c. Maillet 
has entered into a minute and curious detail with regard 
to it; Defcript. de FEgypte, part ii. p. 2 1 2, &c. tocock 
has given a route, together with the length of each 
day's 'maithj which he received from a gctfoii who 
D p 2 hiid 
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4b^ NOTES AHU-ILX-Ufl'WfcATBQfOfc 

bad httn fourteen -times at -Meceai -rctUL: fp«ili&ft# 
26 fy &c.— The caravan irooi Damafoiis*^ ^onqpoTcdnC 
pilgrims from alnodft everjr proyincetyf <t&e Tudaflt 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly Icfs vaiU'^' 
able. ' Voyage dc Volney, torn. ii. p. 251, &c. 
Ohfftfn Tabl. Gencr. de TEmpire Othom* III. p, 27^^ 
&c. This pilgrimage was performed in the year 174 1, 
by Kbojeh Abdulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned^' 
Note V. p. 343* He gives the ufual route from Da* 
mafcus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
lAode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft through coun- 
tries little frequented. Apcording to the moft mode- 
rate eljtimatc, trie diftance between the two cities, bj 
his account, mud be above a thoufand miles ; a great 
part of the journey is through a defert, and the pil- 
grin^s not only endure much fatigue, . but are often 
expofed to great danger from the wild Arabs. Me- 
n)oirs, p. 114, &q. It is a fiugular proof of the pre-? 
i datory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde- 

pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make 
no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrimsj while 
engaged in performing one of the moft indifpenfable 
duties of their religion. , A remarkable inftance of this 
occurred in the year I757» Travels through Cyprus, 
Svrra, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. Engl. 
Tranflation. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not- 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong 
to them ; fuch confiderable additions are received from 
the extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province 
of Indoftan, and the countries to the £aft of it, from , 
Abyflinia, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of 
i\frica, and from all part* of Arabia^ that when the 

whole. 
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whole arc affembkd thief hate b«en tiotfijmt^d ' eo 
stmdQfit to two hundred thoitfand« In foma years, thr 
xamber is farther incrteafed bf fmall band& cff piigimrs* 
Irom fcTcral interior provinces of Aftica> the naibeo^ 
»nd fituations of which are juft beginning to be knowfi^ 
In Europe. For this laft fad we arc indebted to tKie 
Aflfociationr for -promoting the Difcovery of thelnteriof 
Parts of Africa, formed^ by fome Britifli Gdntlemeni' 
upon principlejs £b liberal, and with views fo public- 
ipirited, as do honour to themfelves and to theic 
country. P^roccedings, &c. p. 174. 

. In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
oft the 'Slave Trade, other particulars are contained '; 
find it appears that the comrrierce carried on by caravans 
in the' interior parts of Africa is not only widely ex- 
ifended. But' of confiderable value. Befides the great 
caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined "by 
MaKomedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there 
are' caravans which have tio objeft but commerce, 
which fct out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other dates on the fea coaft, and penetrate far into 
the interior country. Some of them take no left thari 
fifty days to reach the place of thejr deftinatioh ; an4, 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may beefti- 
mated at about eighteen miles a-day, the extent of their 
journey may be eafily comp^ted^ As both the time of 
their outfet,. and their route, are known, jhey are njct 
by the people of all the countries through wjiich they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of eyery 
kind form a confiderable article in this traf!ic> in tx^ 
change fof which the chief commodity they can give4| 

jlavcs*' Part vi. ' \ ' * *' ' 
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4o6 VOrti AW© lliLUaTHATIOMjS; 

«^Al ^hejolnnleyft lof tli4 ear4YaA«i wh'teh am ptfrelf 
ceti im tfrckl> do not com/taetiet st ftatfsd ft«ifoi}S'» and 
^ir routes Wrf acbording' to the coti?eiiieribe'Or fancy 
of- the intr<hant8 of whoni -they are com()oftti^ a de- 
icriptibn cannot be giveir of them- Mrith the fame dllgree 
of accuxl«cy as of the great car^vin^ Which vifit Mecca^ 
Buthy attending to the accounts of fome autlK)rS) aiid 
the DCcafional hints of bthcn, foffictent* infdrmatioti 
ihay be gathered to fatisfy tiSi' that the circulation at 
Eaftern ^oda hy thefe atrarans is very eatenfiv^, Thd 
fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by thu 
provinces in the North-caft of Afia with Indoftan and 
China; and which I formerly dcfcfibed, ftlfl Ibbfifts. 
Among all the numerous tribes of Tarrtairs, -even of 
thofe which retain their paftoral manners in greateft 
purity, the demand for the prpdufiions of thefc two 
countries is very conficierable. Voyages dc Fallas^ 
-torn, u p. 357, &c. torn. ii. p.^aa. In order to fup- 
'plythem with thefej. caravans fet oul annually frofe 
'Bdghar, (Hackluyt, vol. 'u p. 332.) SamarcandJ^Thi- 
%etj and* fcvcral other places, and return "writh large 
^ar^s of Indian an^ Chintfe goods. ]^ut the trade 
^krried on betwe^ Ruilla and China, in thi< part of 
-Afia, is-by faf the nioft extenfivc and belt known. 
•^om€ €onnexIon*of this kind, it is probable, was kept 
-lip betvt^cn them iFrom the earlieft period, but it in- 
erefafed greatly after- the interior parts of Ruffia were 
'rthderedi more acceflible \)y the conqucfts of Zin^i 
'Khsti and Tdmetfahe.' The commerciar nations ot 
Europe were lb well acquainted with the moife of car- 
[^ tying 6n thfs trade, ' that foon after the Pbrtugu^fe ^dt 
'ii^fe^tfthe edmmunicatioh with the Eaft by the Cipc 
/JfiF Q6bd Htepe, an' attempt was niadcjln drffef to di- 
' . minifh 
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mini% the i^^^^t^g^t frkick thf^ deri^drfvdfli ,tld«; 
dili^ovefy, ^a jitetail on tke R«(gati$ to ^omref JUi^MH- 

and Chittefe commodities ditough tbe whole eittcnf of 

their cm()ite, partly by hnd-cattiage and partly by. 

m^anfs of navigable rlvei^s^ to fome port on tBe Baltic^^ 

ftom which they might be diftribated through rrer^ 

]^art of Europe. Ramufro Raceolfo da Viaggi, voL u 

!>• 374. B. Hift. du Comtoerce de la Ruffic^ par M. 

Schreder, tbift. i. p. 13, 14. T^his fchemc, too gteat for 

the rridnarch then on the throne of RuflTia. to carry into' 

execution^ was rendered prafljlcable bjr the coftquefts of. 

Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius ox Peter the Great.' 

Though the capitals of the two empires were fituatcd,. 

at the' immenfe diftahce of fix thoufand three hundred 

and feventy-eight miles from each other> and the route 

lay for above four hundred miles through ^n unin^ 

habited defert, (Bell's Travels, vol. iL p. 167.) cara- 

vans travelled from the one to the other* But though 

it had been (lipulated, when this intercoi^rfe wa« efts^ 

blifliedy that the number of perfons in each caravan 

(hould not exceed two hundred, and though dicy wem 

ihut up within the walls of a Caravanferai during the 

&ort time they were fuffered t9 remain \x\ Pekii|| and 

were allowed to deal only with a fe^ meichants; to 

whonoL a moi\ppoly of the t;rade with them had be^,n 

granted ; yet, notwithftanding alt thefe reftrainti and 

precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the C9u« 

. nefe government excludes foreigners from a free to^* 

tourfe with its fubje£ls, was alarm^d> and the adini8h(4 

of the Ruffian caravans into the Empire waa foon pip^ 

hibited. After various negetiattons, an <fKpedient Val 

at length devifed, by which the advantage* Qf^I9^tual 

commerce were fecured^ without infringiag the cau^ 

p D ^ tious 
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408, N<JTEA AN©: JI^LUSTRATIlDiN^,- 

tious arrangements of Chmefe policy. On the botOicW 
ary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almoft con5|gU9USj . Kiacbta inhabite4 by; S.uirians» 
and Maipiatfchin by Chinefc To thefe all the mar- 
ketable productions of their refpedive countries are 
brought by the fubjeds of each empire i and the furs, 
the linen and woollen cloth, the leather, the gla(^j &c, 
of Ruffia, are exchanged for the Clk, the cotton^ the tea,' 
the rice, the toys, Sec. of China. By fome well-judged 
conce(Cons qf the fovereign now feated on, the throne 
of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illi« 
beral maxims of many of her predeceflbrs, this trade is. 
rendered fo flourifhing, that its amount annually is not. 
lefs than eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, ;ind. 
it is the only trade which China carries on almoft en- 
tirely by barter. .Mr. Coxe, in his .account of the Riif^.* 
fian difcoveries, has collefted, with his ufual attention' 
and difcernment, every thing relative to.thi^ branch of 
trade, the nature and extent of which were little known 
in Europe. Part ii. chap, ii, iij,' iv. Nor is Kiachta 
the only place where RufTia receives Chinefe and In- 
dian commodities. A 'cbnfiderably fupply of both is 
Brought by caravans of independent Tartars to Oren- 
S^urg/ on the 'river jaik.; Voyage de Pallas, torn. i. 
p.* 355, ft'c* to T^oitzkaia, on tjie river Oui," and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered 
into this Ipng detail concerning the mode in which the* 
produdion's in India and China are circulated througM 
pLuflia,.as.it affords the moll ftriking inftancc, I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
be conveyed ^l^y land-carriage. 
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• • " •• ^; . .. ». r ' ,.1/ • 

., NOTE LV. Sect- IV,; Pi 19*-. "^ 

^ The only voyage of cJifcovery in "the 'Atlantic Qcean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercl4i 
llates in .the Mediterranean, is that of Hanijo, und^f^ 
taken by order of the republic* of Carthage, As the 
Ctuation of that city, fo much nearer the Straits thaa 
Tyre, Alexandria, and the other fea^s of.axw^Upt trade 
which have been mentioned, gave it mo're immediate 
accefs to the ocean ; that circumftance, tog^tjier vfith 
|;h^ various* fettlemetits which the -Carthaginians ha^ 
inade in different Jproyinces of Sp^io, naturally fug'i' 
gi:^d to them this eaiefprife, aiid. afibrded them the 
prcfpt^ of confiderable advantages ftotn.its fuccefit 
,TJbe ifeyoge of Hanno, inftead'of invaliiiting, fecms t^ 
cbnfirdi the juftnefs' of the neafons. wMch h^ve* beetf 
^tven^ why no fimilar attempt ws^s mad^ bf the othef 
commercial (tastes in the .Mediterran^pQ. . , 



- NOTE!<)LjrL $EdT. IV. p. ipj. j 

• THOUGH the intelligent authors whom I have qpotcd 
^onfider^ d this voyage of tlie Phenjician^ .as fabulouf^ 
j^erodotus mentions a circuin{lajxc,e ,, cpncerning if, 
.\|pHch feems to prove ^h;it it had realty be^|i j)erfbrn)e4* 
;j** Tbf Phepiciaqs,'^ figs.he,^ ««^2lffirmefJ, tbatj io fail- 
le*. ingjottpd.Afrjc^, tfeey ha4 t^e f>w^.,fp. their rigl^t 
• M hand, whicli; to me appicars.nor.ta be' cr<f(libi9, 
/* though it may he deemejd fo \yy.. others," Lib.jir» 
,€. ^%f T.hi9^ it. is f^eruin, rnoft h»vp.i^app«j;i«ii, if xii/^ 
.. really 
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TcaHy accompliflied fuch a voyage. . Tlic imence of 
aftronomy» however^ was in that early period fo inw 
perfe£^, that it wat by eij^^ienii^e only tlitt ihe Phc- 
niciaps could come at the knowledge of this fa^.; 
ihey dufft not, withobt tHis^ liave venturlbd to a(fe(t wha^ 
Vbiild'have appeared to be ah improbable (i£li6n. Even 
after what they related, tl6r6dotus diihelieved itw 



K/OTE LVll. Sect. IV. p. 205. 

' Vfd-twttfisrmniiiG thii increafing deihand fol^ th^ 
^rddli6li<^s of India^ it is remarkable, that duknlg llM 
fixt^enth ccfntury feme commc»ditiet fvhioh tefc.v^ 
the chief articles of importation ffoiA the Eftfir, ;wei^ 
either altogetfaef unknown, or df -little aec(kinl^ .Tes^ 
the importation of which, at prefent, far etcmik thki 
«if any other prodtidion of 4he Eaft» has lidt 'been i& 
l^neral uf^, in any cotmtry 6{ Euf^pe, a^ fttit •eenttayf ; 
and yet, during ttelih^t period, {thrk-Hotty^ An^kk 
caprice of tafte, or power of fa(hion, the infufion of a 
leaf brought from the fartheft eietremtty of the earth, 
of which k isripesbs^s the Kigheft. ^raife to iky that it 
18 innoxious, has become almoft a neceflary of life in 
ii^efal parts of Eutope, and the paffion fbt it defcfends 
'ftotn the ttfoft elevated to the loweft ord^ts In foeiety. 
'In 1785 ft'was^ computed that the whole Quantity df 
^tea imported into E^irdpe from Chiiia tira& about ninif- 
teen millions of poutiifis,' of Mrbich it i^ coiijdElured tiftjit 
twelve milHoii^ ^ere ctinftibiied ih Great Britajn ^^d 
<{fae dorhihion^ dipi^ndlhg upoh* it* ' Dodfle^'s Atormal 
Regifter for 1784 ahd I'^^i p. 156. IH if'jiif tweit^- 
Miemiltiem<)f^<Miftds«i9Ptfe import^d,,^ TlwbpfixiMM^ 
> . of 
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«»if it wetcf X)f Mnbflnc Biaisci£Ei£btiic^ ^as not knowii 
io the. amtefeB. .Mmo fibid is tfa& fitft iuhong tlMp 
i(A>ienis wl» mcntians h; The Ftetogiiefe. begela 4ii 
IttipQTt it not loti^ «fefr thehr firft voyage toCifin^ 
A, m, i;i7 ) but itHK^ns a confiderable titM Ufore iht 
«& of it bctftouB estenfifc. ^ 



NOTE LVUL . p.*23i^,>' 

< Acdo&0t6o ib ill dift writers erf sdtiquity^ ihe'In*. 
di«ns are faid to be divided into fevea^ tdhdt m 4afts. 
Straboy lib. xv. p. 1029. C. &c. D]od. SicuL lib.,ii. 
)f. rJ3; Sec. Arrian. Iridic, c. 10. 'TKcy werft I6d Iritb 
this error, it is probable, bjr coftfidcting tdrAibf th^Tub- 
dMifioos of the cafts^ as if they had>^eA^^.difl.ui£): in* 
dependent order, , But that there w^re no more, than 
iout original cafts, we ieara from tlie concurrent tef- 
timony of the bed informed modern travellers. A 
inaiixliftiQa: UccoSinii^ theCi we'harcih /< Li Poftd 
^< Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation .de. la fVie, 
<< des MoeurSf de la Religion, et du Service des Bra- 
** tmnes^ijuidcmcttrent fuf lesCfcft^s d^feftoromaidcy* 
tic. . l^is was cofft^iled before th« ifitddle-of hft tf^ 
tury) byAbirah^^'Rojger, cbaplain ilf <lhe Duteh'Mi 
.kory at PuUitate. By gaihing tHeeon&deW-^rtn 
flllelUgemBvAhiaini he acqtikdinfolrmatiM cbm:«thSil)| 
tK^^in^nelrs Biid ire^ien df the In<)iaHs, incvemliiji&ti^ 
ti% iand i%te^!i(i^e thaK'wftS kmdtrn lo E^dp^ii^lpribt 
^ «Ke fate ttahHation^ fttlfli H^ SAtilki^et lai^Uii^. 
t Mefttibfir tfiis^bookj bei^atife it iettdk tb l^e lefiktid^ft 
thfcil4l'^le«B^v^ M^ bet Tklefe ^etiiinns itd^ no dotiM 
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^1$ JIOTflS AND LLUJSTJtATIONS; 

«Mii;ii«fpa&iM^ef to the iiuitiliw<ir<tiic'^ii£iidll4 •! 
the. cafts) as. bo^ are afGertaihednliNmi the^mofttan* 
ckntand.facred books of the HinddoSy^amdrcoBfifffiicd 
by the accounts: of their own mAiaHaons, given htf 
^nihoiins eminent for their lemnkkgj,' According; ujt 
them, the different cads pcoceededrfiom ^rahm?^thc 
immediate agent of the creation >upder the S^upremft 
Power, in the following manner, which eftabliQies 
both the rank which they were to hold, and the officQ 
which they w.cie required t6 |)Ci^'toC . 

Tlkt ,Srabmif^.jbx>m the mouthr {wifdom)x.XD»|ikay, 
. , to read,. to ixrftru£l. . • -aI ' - «i 

' '* • '.-"»'(• • '-• 

The Chhterfe^, ixord the arms {(Ucngth): Tp.draw 

the bow^ to fight, to govern. 

The Bicel from the belly or thighi (houlrifiimetit) \ T6 
' provid(e''fii6^fteceflaries' of life' by agriculture an^ 
""''traffic.''''''' *' ■" ■'/ ^- . •' 

The: Soader^ -from the feet (fobje&ioD} : To labow) 

,- tofente, i.f *.. 

• < Tif e prffcribed 9Qcnp^tjons of. all thefe cla£es are 
i^ntiial in a/UfKcUrteguJUted ({ate. Subordinate to 
tls^m'M ^ Af^hi 9r adventitious clafi, denominated J^* 
If^;f^i^r,|i^f\p9fed to bi^.^he oiFspring^of ^n unlawfaj 
^pion ^>et^jtPl?ftnperfon6 of^^liff^rqnt cjA%..f, Jhefe.^C 
nioIUy. deaths in petty articles of retail tra^e. Fcef^Pf • 
to the^Code.ipf Qfr\tQP;l.aws»;p5i?t)vi.. s^pd Xfixt .Tfeif . 
adventitious pa|l is pptypentiotti^d^ as fart ^is I knqw> li^ 
^ny- IjHirpfleai^ p^o^hpr.; ;.TJi^.^difti|iaion, w^s .tQQ- »^ 
to be qbferved by tJien^, ^^^ud theyJjjee^i^jo^Qnpci^r ^% 
joae^ibers of this call as belonging to the Sooder. 

Befidcs 
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Be&d^itb^ aciim^dgad ctftt, .there; is'^itr mcf^ot 
unhappy meti) denominated) on the Coromandel xtalft^ 
Psriaf)x^ and, in other pirts of India, daiida/as. Thde 
are out<;ca(U Mm their. original order;. «rfao, by tfaeif 
mifocmdaftry have' forfeited all the priviOeges of it; 
Their condition isi undoubtedly, the loweft degradation 
erf bunran nattive. ^ Np perfon of any caft will have 
die leaft communication with thenu' Sonnerat, torn, i^ 
p. 55, 56. If a Pariar approach a Nayr, i. e. a warrioi 
gf high cad; ott the Malabar coaft, he may put him if$ 
death with impunity. Water or milk are cbnfidered 
as defiled even by their ibadow pafling over them, and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified. * Aycen Akbery^ 
voLiii. p. 243., It is almoft impoffiUe for words tcf 
d»xpre(s the jfenfation of vilenefs th^t ib4 wmt of Pariav 
or Chandaia conveys to the mind-of a Hindoo. £ver)r 
Iflindoo wjbo violal;cs the rujes err; rnftitutions of hil 
C9ft. finks iato .this degraded fituatipn* fl'his it is whicb 
tenders Hindoos fo refalute in adhering to the infti«« 
tutions of their tribe, .becaufe the lofs of caft is, <a 
them, the lofs of all hum^n comfort and refpe£labiJityi 
^d is a punifiiment, beyond comparifon, more /evcre 
than excommunication in the moft triumpljiaiit period 
of Papal power. . ,;: : -'..,. u 

' Th« four original cafts arc? named, and theif funiftibns 
dcfcribed in the Mababarat, the moft ancient book of the 
Hindoos, and of higher authority than tuny with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Gfeeta, 
p. 130. Thefarfie diftiiiaion of cafts was known to 
the author of Heeto-pades, another work of confider- 
able 'antiquity, tranflated from the Sanikreet, p. 251 J . 
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414 Norrxs Avn iLLvens^A'pnsmi 

^ftiskAkin' q£ caft8> has* ttceti boiitteil tit the isexu. 

tfejarfeetit^oni ^ttin&rlor to afaigiier caftab&hiiel^r^inK; 
I«ii&ble^ ^iiA*i^ ^ould bs rdgardisd as'a moQ: etiormoiir 
tfopictjri if 0oe in. a lovirer order Qwuld^ pre&me ta 
perform any fun^^ion beiongtpg to thoit cf a fnpexioe 
Qftft i y0> inucettaiaicdGesi iheFandfU dedaoe k to hb 
hikSvtl fer perioQS of a high clafs to exeicilis ^o|qq c£ 
the occnpftions allotted: to. a da& below their avi),. 
1ritbt)Ut lofiog their caft by doing ^ £|reC of Btuldits 
fft thp Code of ^etitop Laws, .p. loo^ Acconiiiigl^ 
|9e find Bfahmini ernpioyed ia the fenriee of idieir 
ptinces, .not .only as- minifters offtatei. Otme'ft^i^a^* 
ments, p. 207^ but inft^rdinaie ftatio6«^ Meft :o# 
4ie officers of high rank in the army of l&cvagi, the" 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brsihininc, and- 
fiodhe of them OPundits or learj^ed Brahoitbs. 1\M^ 
pt 97. Hurry 5Piint and Purfctam Bhow, who eom^ 
Driaaded the Mahratta fbrces, which aded in eoo^ 
juoftion with the army of Lord CorhwaHir agarinft- 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. . Many Scapoys ill the 
fervicc of the Eaft India Company, particuhriy in Hie 
Bengal prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft« 

Amothee hEt concerning ±he caSts'itbtuMB SQtfce« 
Ail imtti^nk number of pilgrinnj> amounitvifi, M femr^ 
ypar^f to more than i|Q,tjoo, vifitth/ePagoda^ipf Jag-. 
get&mt in Oriifa, (one of the moO: ancient and naeft 
r^ycf:^ pl^cibs.pf Hindoo worftip,) \^t AeJtijroe of.^h% 
annual feftiy^ in bonour of the d/^jty tq wbom t^e 
tegjple i$ qc^nftcr^fe.d. The meiphpw pf ^U th? fQ»r* 
cads are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar 
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of the idol| and featin^tfaemfeivHCs without diftindidTiy 
eat indifcriminate of the fame food. This feems to> 
indicate fame remembrance of a ftatc prior to tha 
inftittttion of cafts» when ail *^men were confidered ad 
equal. I have not fuch information as enable^ vat tdr 
account for a pradice fp repugnant to the firft ideac 
and principles of the Hindoos^ either facred or civfk 
Bernicr, torn, ii. p. io2. Tavernier, book ii. c. j^« 
Anquetil. Difc Prelim, p. 3i* Sketche$| jp. 96. 

'SoifH of my readers mud have obferved, that I have 
Aot mentioi^ed the numerous prders of Indian devotees, 
l(p ;i(H vl wfaonti European writers give the appeliatioa 
ofPa^ttirifZ name by which the Mahomedans dif^ 
tingiiiflfe' fanatical monks of their Qwn religion. The 
Hght tn wliicfa I have viewed the religions inftitijitiona 
^the HindooSi did not render it neccflary that I iliould 
eo^der the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num^ 
befj^e rigour ^f their mortifications^ ^the excruciating 
^enancea which they voluntarily undergo^ ^nd the 
Bigh opinion which the people entertain of their fanc« 
litfy have ftruck all travellers who have vifi^ed India^ 
and their deOcriptions of them are well known. The 
powerful influence of enthuiiafm, the }ove p{ 
diftindion, and the defire of obtaining fome portion 
of thflft ifeverence and thofe honours which the Brah- 
iHtti's aire born to enjoy, may account for all the ex- 
triiofdinary things which they do and fuffer. One 
particular concerning them merits notice. This order 
of 'devotees appears to have been very ancient in India. 
The dcfcription of the Germanic which Strabo takes 
flrom Megafthenes, applies, almoft in every circum- 
ftance, to the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 

NOTE 
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t .'.< vi .-:... u * '. • ;.-^*.'.^!« '^i i'/ini:qa»o^ •* 

What t have aflertcd in the tcj^t^ jis iSigfJJvenli Wif^. 
founded. , It 16 the ppinipn^ hcy;v;qvcr^ pfn^l^^^^tSI^ 
-j^^ho'have feen much ^f .Indu^^iiriijjjhcir^mt^^i 
t% feV with a cfirceVnlng'ey^c^;t^:jt^j^|.£^^ 
of the Mahomedans .and of the ^^Vl^^fd^iJIf te^^/:»teft 
^We efFca uppn^the'ipaWry'^^^^^^ ^(r^WdJ^ 

medaa/ conquerors., . J[:i?^ ,aucipjq|^ ^J^iU^ fef^to 

troduced by t}ie Mahomedans* ThU4iip|a6iioo b^w^ 
fpme mqafurc confirmed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranflated from the Sanflcrect. In that play, , fevcral. 
female charaiSiers^a|e in trg|J,^cei4,',\vkiS mingle in fo* 
ciety and .converfe as freely with men, as women are 
ateuftcuned to A) in €ufo{>c; Thfe- At&n wfe liiy 
pofflime, 4lcfcrib€s'the manners, ^ttf(4Ahtim i^'tUlF 
CAfitoBm*?of his;.^ir age. But iv^ile T'ihaiitiob ¥10^* 
rionrfc; ktis prbf>ef, lilctwUe, to obferTG, tfiit;'{iiSb^ 
au^aSige m StiSbb^ €h«retis Yeafdtt telfitolf^'^^tftaV'tft.* 

filkdM with the fame jesRolis attention as at prefent. 
8 " When 
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NOTES AND JLtU«TRAfK>J«Sr 4^ 

^ When their priiKcs," (fays he, eopyihg Megaf*^ 
thenety) <^ Ul out upon a public hunti they 9xe tc- 
V companicd^by a nurober of their women; boi ti^ng 
^ the road in which they tmveli ropes are fti^tched oft 
**< each fide, and if any man approach near to thVm' 
<• lie iriiiftantly put to death.' Lib xv* ]^ 1^37* A. 
tii.foine parta of Indla^.' where the original manners 
of the people may be feprpofcd to fubfld tn grealeft 
purity, portictilatfly in the high counfi-y' towards the' 
feuvcea of the Indua, womeh ai rank refidc in priirate' 
apntmenti^ fecluded from fociety. Forfter^s Travtis,' 
VOL i. p; aaS. Women even of the Brahmin t^fkf^ 
ffcir in the Ikreett without a Ytil t aftd it is oniyi i» t 
am informed, in th« htruiiai of pctffona <>t higih tmlr 
or great opuknce that ar 4tftikt£k qi^ttfcr df hilraM IiT 
itfbtMl t» file wodaen. The HAmn^t H Etifopeaif 
ananners begins to be apparent ambhg dieBindioi 
iriio refide in th^ town oif Calauttii. Bofnt pf theii^ 
Amre- about ia Eogliai chariota» fit upon ehaift, and' 
finnifli their lioufai witii nrinwrsi Mmy rifctlmftancet 
aiight.be iMntenedr^eve thik the prbper place» which/ 
kiia pTtkMit\ 51^111 e«Mit;ota t» itn^ popA 6t li^B 
%iril tfJa^Wiojhiir:: :l- ' .r:..i . . 



NOTE L2L p. 236. 

It is amufing to dbferve how exactly the ideas o£ 
an inte^igeiit Afiatic eeSneide wSth ^itfe of the £m-* 
TOpeana on tbts fafajdSk. <* ta fefeAingf- fafi<lim 
5«.qfK>n the poverty of Tutan C^ fooatriea btyiaad 
fVthe Oatua] and Arabia» I was at firft ^ 11.I0& to 
*V:4ffiga a t^sSm trhy the£r cowcrinrhavt never hem 
at ^ Mm 
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4^ liKJT^S AN"© IIJtUar^ATilOHS.: 

il able: to, rfcksjia. wealth, whilft, .f>gi: ^ Omtrdsjis-U ilt 
'< ddily infJCcapiD^ ; ii>. Indo(l«a. , > ;Ti»Mif ,^Vtif 4 ind^ 
V THraoitbcrkhca.of.Turfcqry DeuCa^iandrliifioftany 
<<; but tbey axt all rtliffipated; andi dwriftgvthe-mgoi^oP 
^yth^ iofixSrH Caliphs, Turkey^ Berfia, pa«t of AraV 
«5 bia^ EUiwpia,. Egypt, and Spaini jwepc their tributa*' 
*f riesi bat (UUtbey wen^np£:xich. . {t>i3 eiEfdeo^ 
•* tbfffl> ttet tWidtffifMliott^.4>f the n^ ftatey 

ff, nm.ft,b«rK^ happened eitljfr^onftpi^^Q^jkftfry 4fai«i| 
<i,lW:;,fr9fli..fome.4cfcft,U>;tiM5«o^l5^ ilndoftw 
\^J^4S'1)e«A iT«q«ien(^j pltfpd^r^d ;by./Drtfgpt.imraden)» 
*.*-w4.|i^l 5»fte ofit8>ki«|g9t^wrfg^liediQi:vit aa7;te< 

</* in.flftOiKJyvJwA. PYSTjTJW^V *iAd y^;^WI¥Jth#,. lyiio 
^..tliaiiftinte oC.ilfrtme il(Tnd0ubl;i^ oowiog )to;tl« 

<i..Dea4yifiioney'fo e9ic(Ksmg»:/fontit!q;;imaiiiifa£biKs:;aidk 
t5.iialflTal:aprD4«8S6n&tif4il3w jfahntzy^odfiiibts is^noi 
^v;ahk^x^d:ta£ 4the |ih>fph'cm»/^te olPoM^aA^I? 

Memoirs of Khojek Abdul-^urrcemS-^^^Aitee^Hfll^ 
of diftinftion, p* 42, 

NOTE LXI. p. 243. , 

. L'Tnir'^t'mki^dht ol /India were the: fi>Ie .jforoprie* 
ton rof)la;^,i£B fiflertel ih mcAi^iplicit'teniiscby^.dfo 
itotiexiis^ciSihecpeDfi^ -(fefltHsyX ps^f a l^d^tM^tb 
tb6i£ ling^ Be&ufe 'the whaUkkigdom Is r^al^o^ 

^.'c '• 2i p. 153. 

» 
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b. i cf. ^'Thfe 'v^^Slil 6*c,cu1iW'tB fediaV' YA 'all the 
ereat mo/rarchics of the Jjaft, the fole ptpperty of laiid* 




Pci^fi^ an3 U'aricTs *wefe let by tnc tnonafcli*. to thd 

farmers wHa cultivated them, on qondltions nearly re - 

vw-^.^^/i^JS'ii^. ^ -Ja.Im *:_ ' 11-i t^'j'.lr tjin:- ''^fj::- 



in bhe oiF'Vli^c ^reat provhipes or .the Tuirkjfii empire* 
V^tti'ay!^;ic.^k^^^ >f5p, M ,il^e precii^ 

i*iU^;.ilb^^yer, iri\^hich''Hie Kyots'Q?Tn4^ Jieli 
i}idr pBff?ffioti?i is d circumftanpe in. irs Yncient'pblitH 
cai (c6nlVrtiKiin^ witti ' refjpeS 'to which gentlemen of 
ibp^Hoi*" (im:ernmehf, wno tiave refide'd lorig.iri'tKe 
tdMfiiryi iWdt'flhed 'fome 'pY"'lh6. higheft^ ftaiioiis in go- 
vernraent, nave, formed very different opinions,. Sonie 




Rtaritsorwhtch^' liucler the (Tire^iiorf of their own^ 
lihiefs OT Kead^s-men, l^toUfed Tt .in commop, and di* 




tha 




cers of ci;eat eminence and power, denominated Z^- 
vunaarSi. who collect the. rents from the Ryots, and 
parcel out the lands anapnff theip. Others copftend^ 



nold 'their poUeflidns is derfvect^ini mediately fronf) the 

iy^k^cign. This laft opinion is fupponed with great 

E E 2t ability, 
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420 NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ibility,. hf Mn Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
^'Z^lS^diry^ffliir^s In the !mcted'p(^^iirfy'(^%etr. 
Hilf^tr^ ni^\i q^cfim^m eontmuiEs W%e^i^ictte& 
Sl'vBtnli^V :lin«. AtcSh-titMAUe atgiMtili<^-te^ b^cai 
ysUdbcect' fat Juppbci^ o£.the dilSMiit 2<ipiak)^'i tfaaft 
aMuw)^ It be-a p^Umi ektttmtlf inmcSin^-iM the fo- 
t«ie^liyftem of Bridlh finanefft i^ Inditi'af^afs likely 
io'-hiifgek fo' M dTcnliat d0|re^» %[p€Ml^ perfoas 
1^ ^squainted nHth^thliftate i6f Indii^ h»ft not bd^n 
^b)e ^oibrm a ftial^and fafisladbiy d]^mioft upon 
{b» f ubje^« C^>ti^ iR:irkpatnck!a Inltod.- to the In* 
ffitiiitd of Ghidan KJ/ah. - New Afiaciclifircdt. N«^IL 
]p. t jo.: Though the ^imenti of tfic€6nHn!ktee of 
Re^etlue, eomiK>fed tf perfona^tamilfff foF^^hefr ibii* 
fitiei, lean to, a tdnelulkm igafnft itti€» hc^ditaty rigfi^ 
of the^Zetnindari' in ^ ioili ydt the Sufft^fii^ Cbu^c^f, 
m- the y«sir i y96f deeUtied, for good te^oa^ to giv^ 
aiiy deetQve jttdgmeot^on a Aibjea t^^iUeh-nib^aiJk^. 
f)ii6 nttte ^. fern' «o the .prdii Uft^l^fcad ti'4tt 
M^ ' power \lo^€)^ SAr/RMfoV^ge^ibW iiid^lft*. 
ifytLti'ivt Di^iftatioti oaneeming tlte liisifed^pi^dport^ of 
^ligaT^ -tit it lie^ adli^ts aii ophi&il^ c6lnf(sk'^'^ that 
*f »^Ti HSrantj \ iki ciTftihiains, wtli ^Kaf ^^a^ottr ^ arid 
lffief4li^*6f''fcntlmcnt Which arca&^i'tbnfpictiWs 
«heye tMrb »s ;A^thef ^j^ nl VIcfwr titti tl^ difcdt'ei^ 
6f "iVuthi^^at t^te" IZ^lniTars 't^f^^'Sem^'t^cfs^ 
Itoii«dlp¥Oi^rfy^Vyhek^tify^'^^t.- Wefel p olT cfl ftl 
Of'fueh Wdf6wre9g^riiiith^1Fof ^he itiiafe'bf Indi«| «^ t^F 
dte'fyfti^ bf adHfinHthikfOti efti^ilhed't^i^il'^^Atiia 

b<^ ui^iBtttmtiMffimgmr^^ 

(tilemi/iit^^iehbl^ihd^ ifherity th^^e^xitece; th6 
flii^^ i*l6y rafeiirchcs ddes^ifcrtefaderfr niee&Sxy W 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 4lt 

enter into . j[v^^,ja^5^(quiCftbm; J, . 4fn^i^f i fc?WS^ 

that thc,'ftajej4;)]f,.i^^ |ii4|^ 4tHg^t;r^ 

greatly, yiuj^^lfii ^y ai> :»eftunitc Aflitai»itfotf 

.the ,ii9$urfSf;0f Jcttd^l teaares^ aBid,I.llpirfeIicnd!jdMi^ 

there i^]ig^:^tHe-fS»fiCd ll^fC .# l«fce«i^B(Sir pf ri^^ungti 

faJang.i4s«e«^p, iii imtl^ch the fa|fte.i)tdeCa| hw-^Sft^^ 

fervfd iijjEwrope, fiw^tt^ )vbUh:lr.:^tj^trjppfJ^rfh%$ 

the pp^$«i{ 9f:)«ii|d:3^?k9:gninl^af firft.i^^ 

furCf ^fosrw^^rd^ff^Tlilo^ af|di«t:Jlff$tb bcottiQ-pcft^ 

tupl-a9d.)ie?fd^ry .Brgp^rtjc-. . iiiftf^fj) Poi«r; jb^s^^ 

f^fii,5^oj?4:,ii^tfe8,i5uhlv*lif^^ t^a^thgf^t.Tlfe 

,wUh thf ipjefvq* f»rt&pf,i5Htij^ \yg|.^Wy4in»C5^d^ie* 
.pref(p^:ib5;foiHrti.p?rtpfl^,IP(i»iW4^ 
th^ :gcn5i«4.?vsifW>pf«^ V »y ffP 1^4^ 
t)».9UthqrUj^\af a.popnU^«aiv|^|M?r wl^-%«i^ 

^OUJltry^ and is regulatjcd by the fcrtUi^ orbatrennefs 
£ E 3 of 
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6£ |he if{il^.thc^4^u|e qf^, the:. climate, 'the a^nMcQ 
or fcar^^^f ^ater> a^d manymher obvious ckcuris' 
ft^Qp^s.v J^y-tbjp acppunt^iven of .Jt^ I fliould itiwgmc 
that, ^n\6mc diAi^^if it fias bcca raYfed beyond itt 
3ue piiipQrtioh*. One circuinllance with^ifpe^l to the 
adm^nii^ration of revenue m Fengal mcntsfto^icc, as it 
reddun'd's to tKe honpujf 6^ "the tmperof^Atbcr, the 
Wifdom 'St^iiok'&v^rntritnt iliaVe often had occafion 
Id eclArift. ';A gciicVai^'aridt^gulir afleflment of re 
venue hi 'Bengal wa3 'fotmed'in' hi^ fe?^ri. All the 
lands were ^Ken valtfcd, and'th(<^fent of ikch inhabit- 
. a?tt*tfhd-bf caA^viHage^feerftAned.' 'Attgtftii^iii' 
liohoF.zttc^mt^ tiras effaMiftfed: The ifoiW'bf tbp 
*Ki^«a^ ihfiaKtwnt J' Whtt^^liVM' ih \^t)ie tidgWjrtwhood 
*«Sii^ c6lWiSte*togethefpfoft«wft 
lAe Mlit» of'feverfiit v!UAge8'l^ih!g fl^i^ ^Ki^d ifltsbJie 
view/ f(HMI^Hh««iiic<:du(iik Of a'laj^r^^ttftiofi df'tawk 
^e idg^ii^t^l^of tsthtfot #:6obnt9 ediibttedr^bc^^eAt^ 
V'^^UftrilQvdiiiid dwdfismoumi^l ^V^i^'^*^ 
^(kkiiknmBiagBli .^rinisd^(f^Md»illH;0lH^?tf«(««» 

t6^'gavi9ame]ii;<tf/Jiiflber- i^lKO^ the 

-launaidupiMtotaiF. rjnrwve^ /aiHi<.i^*m}idej^^f ievfifS 
^yCxaitbni€4 rwitb^lirtfei'iiririat^m.^ iPut;in ozdesrto 
Taifis thibftMni Jirbtcli»bevb$id iftipylatqd il> pay, th^ Eog^ 
.cn( Ills irinirHrioD; 'M$ alepan^ Ai^ntf tke) wi$9;2fn^D§Qv 
iiheitt^iafr^tikfaKi'i' -nuikft fi^mt^^oi^^zSl^ibatoif^ 
;|iilnditce4y 9#«xii£l^ .^.h'; ri - 

^::r«aiXift(i]HWiQrioiilf;ane apftxace jbfii^iri^tc^^i^ 
io \ 15 t'.iT Panjab, 
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Babj^lv iff di/J^nf frpm Agra^ the ancient ca^tal of. 
lodoftan, fcvp hundjccd mile*. Along cadi fide of the, ' 

read betxvcentthefe twc great cities, there is planted a-: 
QQttriQued.row.of Ihady trees, forming an avenue^ to. 
^»JM^^(.wh^ker we confider \ts extent,' its beauty, or 
utili^y in a hot eUmate) there is nothing (imilar in aiiy 
ODtlniry;' Rennefl'S Memoir> p. 69. 

-<* -.";» ^ ' ..... 

-c- • ••-•■'•. " • •^•- ■ • ' . . , 

: ., ' INOTiS-LXm, p. 250. 

i.W.^MM^.fhcQ the equitfible and mild government: 
of Ak^r.'ifisi jufint pf. uiciiw ©ore ^vant^couS|. than. 
by coiuj^jiftsog'it.vith thQ.condudl of other Hahoaieddn^' 
pjipq^j.i.InJTiK> countrj^tAW this. coHtraft ever app^r. 
nunc ftrikjAg l»ba«r.ifi J»dia* . tU'thtt ^thou&n^th year 
cyE idbeChnftiHiD wT^^HAniJiid ^ .Cbt^n^i to^^kok 
JkHhmipn^^weror^fjoihjc&tdiiiK rfame \couni9rief whkh 
fprmod the -anacjar. liiigdmn mf Bttflrta^ invaded Iii-> 
cloftanZ£Terf:ft^))f Maprogrftfe in it.«il48;maricie4>5ijid> 
blood . ^nd. d^foUttfidt: ' The 4m^ft ^cf lebiiiitcd * pago4as# 
t^ amiem moHuitieiiH of Hindoo devtfion an4 mpg* 
ni&^epfi^y wctttdcftroyed, the raioiftcref of xeiigioii w«to 
naaiRc^ed, aiitd witki^rrdidingmibing ferodty th^ ooun^ 
try .wa$: laid wafte, an^ liie^itie^ were pkinxkrecffjanrf . 
bxirnt. About h^h^i^hpcijedinB^i^^i MabaHK), Timur} 
or '{lapaJrtlljmfi^ aeantjtttW)i? of' higher fame,, turned, his ^ 
irrefiftible arms agaUlft b^ftasi ^'^andx.thoMgk boi^'in . 
an ager:inore Hnp1^ove<^ he ndt on\f e<)uailed| but oftpit* 
fo fajr.furpaffecl.the..<:rttel:rf^ftdfi.oif jM#bnHi<t s»8 to be« 
ju(lly%^ded'\li^ith:the'odioui name of die << DeAroy-'^ 
<* ing Prince,*'' whichr.waa gif en ;tt) hiin by thoiiiipi'^)' 
dets, the undefcrving vifiWms of hisrag*.' -Arapidv 
K E 4 but 
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fdtiticr in Mr.'Ormc's Efnkr>tian on th£ EftabliftimmU. 
Itii^ae by the Mahornc'dan conquf ror3 m Indpftati.^^ 4 
more full account of tliem is given Jiy/j^r/GibJI^ 
Vbl. V. p. 646; vol. ti. p» 330, ice/ Thi.trtog^ 
contempt with whicK bigotted Mahom^d^fis yiew at} 
Ihe nations who have not embraced the religion of ^e 
propKet, will account for the unrclentin*g'tlgour of Hah- 
m^ud and Timur towards the Hind6o^/ arid jgrcatly Vi^ 
. hanees the merit of the toletaiit fpirit. aiyj modOTtion 
with ' which Alcber governed his fubj^'fiis; what im* 
prtffibn the mIM adrntriiftratiotr of A)i&x piz&nw^^ 
V A6Mindo6$, we karn from ft beadttfuVfetfer ojt je^ 
^arft'Sing, Rajah bf ^jfouAporc/W'^A^^^gft'^^^ 
fanatical and perfecutlng fticceilbr.' '^•'^oiw^rbyal in^ 
<« ceftor> Akbet) whofe throne is now in heaveoi con* 
<< du£ted the affairs of this empire in equity and fina 
« fecurity for d^L fpftcc itff ^fty»iwo( jr^irs^ preferving 
<^ every tribe of men in eafe and bappinefs) whether 

oc'or of tt^toif^ed V' wlere ^hiey Br^hmihip/' We^^^y of 

Mrmatier, lor jrf tKaf^whkA^tfcrftfei iJJeeiiJftW^IJf th^ 
«<: woiM to chtAGOi ihey^ lf<{USll^ <Nfjdyed hb ttioote* 
M ruiittcl and faVouv 1 itifdmnch fh^t \ih pib^fhiWJlii- 
"^ttiiQde f^ilfe 1haif<AriMri«^t«'|kfo«MBDn'4rh}eH^^ 
<.v f«>f^t(!>th€m, dlftllkgumi<kl> hiHihf the (k^piK^^i<fA6t 

•VpSfejitfty ptacfcs 9ny'fiiUh 4n tb(bre{A3oktf,'by (Rftitl^n^ 
<f^>cal4ekl divide, yoi^^witTtb^^ ^ Mmmli, "ttt^ G^' 
"Is^e^Obd^f oil nitfnltind, not the^C^tf cFiWh^^^ 
•ft-midaws rione*. UTia-ftlgan ^^tiA^^YA'^^m^^ 
H^rflyJnhhl^cfendc. Diftftiaiori$n>flftjl6iif«'w 
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i^^iV'Kifi> ILLuVTkAtlON& Its 

^^orfRi'iifiiihation, It is He who gives cxi{letioe», 
'^^ftt^ybiir 'temples, to'Iiis Nam^, tthe voice is raifcd in 
V prayer; m i houlc bf images, where the bell 13 
*^ thakcnj 'i^t^^fie IS the objeft of adoration. To vilify 
*' the reHgloi\and coftoms of otjier men, U to fefr-at 
•/naught the pkafurc of the Almighty^ Whea Mr© 
•< 'deface a' pi^ujre* we naturally incur the Tefentment 
"^«f tfie painter ; and juftly has the poet faid, H Pre- 
^j iumc ndt to tirn^ign or to {cruttDizc the various ^work^ 
^* of Power Pivinc," For jthisLyaluablc communipatioqi 
wc arc indcbte4 to, Mr. Orme^ fragments, -nqtes^ 
p^ ibfii, l^have;l^.en aflured by a gentleman wlw ^a» 
read' this lett<?)r; in the priginali th^it the tranflaidonci^ 
not drilYYaitK$ul>ut eJieg^aqt* , . - n 



^-y. >'.,-• iMOcS^E UKIV^ f^^til. .:.-:--•: 

•;:• ::'"''■ « ""^'^^♦^^il^'' "*'" -' ""' ■' " '' - " ' ' ' -* 

I.H^x n^;^ltci94>tC5l ardefcf4pti49t>o|^ 

^ws, ex^ayiiii^ns^ij^ tho$: p/: £}^an^^^ becaujGi^ n§nfiof 

^cm baxejb<;fw fp^oft<^n >a(itcd, ^iffo^^refuUy itiQ>e£l^dw 

In/eiff i?U,pi^r^qf ipdi^, iJb^e.iWi. hoWcvcr, . fl«|)en'^ 

dou$ W5>i^ki giC A^giU^T i|«^urfe«. -The^ extent Bt>diiNig^ 

n'^ccqee^ft^'piwy^rticrB^.^n.ihe ifUnd of Ssdfettftare 

fucl^; that-tiic* amft. employ^ hy Govi^hicMf' Bbonrtd 

make 4raw|ngs.^f(f ^hem,' a(!er]t;^d>i|hat it, ^vo^jd f^^nlre 

tJ^B latoujLpI fo/ty:thomfaiiji!ip^n for. forty \ycaij3^t«» 

finifli them., A^jchaBolo^ia, vdLi.tiiii^, p. Jjtf. ^ Lo^ia^ 

t^is iDpde of .^(liniatioii O^y.lj^y/it con^i^S'i^n.idia^of* 

fhc i«5>rciBoa wWch the vJcn^r M; tbicnfirinade^iq)ta>Jiis* 

^PJ^J^f ^^^^^l^^^^^*^"^*^^'^ pWjof :^bc fojid r^f 
and if they do not e^ual thofe of Elephanta and Sal- 

fetta 
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5?6 NpXES ANI> iLLU^TRATJONfr 

f(S^tt^.»i:ina|[flitadfi,, they fufp^fs th|?;in,fs^r.ii^ tii|tirj^'^aB«i 
tent ap4 number. M. Tfaevcnot;, who, firft; g^ve my 
<k£ctiption of thefe fm^ular maofions, ^aflerts,. tfaatibt- 
above two leagues all aroLUQd the ipeanlaui iiething is 
to be feen hut Pagodas. Voy. part lii/ch. 44. They wcb« 
examined at greater leifaxe and with moi^e^attemion by 
M. Anquetil du Perroil^ but as his long^ de&ription of 

. them 18 not accompanied with: any plan or drau^ing, i 
cannot convey a diftiafi idea ol the whole* It is 4?vi- 
dent, however, that they are the works of a pg^tr ful 
people, and among the innumerable figt^res in ^ulp- 
ture with which the walls are covered, all the pf^kv^ 
objefils of Hindoo worfhip. may be .riifti|igi|ifhcd» 
Zend-avefta. Difc. Prelim, p, 233. There are re^ 
markable excavations in a Mountain at Mavalipuram 
near Sadras. This mountain is well known on the Co- 
romandel coaft by the name. of the Seven Pagodas, A 
good defcription of 'the works there which arc mag- 
nificent and pf high anti<)ttity is, given* . Afiat. Re- 
fearches, vol. u p. 145^ &c» J^any other inftances oC 
fimilj^r works, might be produced if it were neceffary* 
What I have afferted, pp. 2 Si. conoemjng the. elegance 

• of fome of the ori»»ments in Jndian buildings, is con* 
frmedl by Colonel Call, chief engineer, nt Madra«?, 
"jivjio urges this as a proof of the eajly and high ciyili* 
gation of thq Indians* ** If; may fafely be, pro^ 
**, riounced," fays he, " that no part of tbc^^j^orJd b.a^ 
<*^morc maiks of anticjuity jFor arts, fcienci^^, and. ci-r 
<« vilization, than the peninfula of. India, frona the 
♦< Gangcs^o Cape Comqrln. t tl^Mik the capijJfis of\ 
"fame of the Pagp^as andCl^ouhri^Sj as^.well ajs^tijg 
"'igrandeur of $he work, Qxceed§-:?ny things cxcc4^4 
^^ 60w-a-dayS| not only for th^ dijlicafy pf. tb^'cbUyj 
' ■' ■ — - • ' . " Vf but 
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f* hut the exp^ce or con(lruaion,<onfideting,in many 
•* iuftanccs, to what diitances the com pooeut parts 
« were carried^ andto what hei^ta raifed.** .Pbilofo?* 
phhral Tranfa£lioiia, yqL Ixii, p.* 354. I afnhagpy tq 
fiiid my i4eaj that t^.e firft teipplea crecjl^d by.tbe Hin- 
j^oos. were formed upon .the. ,jiwiel of .thftfci^avcrn^ia 
\^bich the rite^ of religion were originally celebrated^ 
confirmed and mor^ fully unfolded by Mr. Ho<Jges« 
In 'a {hort differtation on the primitive ftaudard, or 
prqiotype of the different ftyles of archite£lure, viz. 
the Egyptian, Hindoo, Moorifl), Gothic, and Chinef^, 
he has e^anuQcd. apjd iUuftrated that curious fubje^ 
with gxyat ijRgeuuity. .Tr^v«ls ii:i India, p. 63^-717. 



^.': • NOJTE.LXV. p. 267, .. 

,,|nd^, faysStUjabo, produce^ a variety of fubftance^ 
whic^ dyc^the mp$: a3mir^ablc colours. 1?hat the In^ 
dictimy which product the: beautiful, blue colour, is 
tjie faxpc with - the /fl£r/f ff of the moderns, we may 
conclifde not .only frcJm the relcrablancc of the name, 
ari.4 -the ftmilAri^ of; the cffeftsjj^ but from the dcfcrip- 
t^on civenhy Pliny in the paflage which I have quoted 
ip the text. He^ tnew that it was a preparation "of a 
vegetable . fubftance, though lie was Tll-in?ormcd both 
concerning the. plant itfejf, knd the procefs by which 
it was fitted for ufe, which will not 'appear furprifing, 
w:hen we recolledi the account formerly given of the 
ftran^ie ignorance of the ancients with refpecl to the 
origin and preparation of filk. From the colour of Iri- 
digOjr m the form m which it was imported, it ts de- 
iwroinated by fomc authors, Atramenium tndicumy and . 
" " * ' - Indieuf^ 
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4it NOT£S AND HtUST RATIONS.- 

Tf^Xcum M^ri/m,.S;^lmaf..Ex.crcit. p^^flfo^.iMid is.xnen^ 
Honecl uudeV tHe laft.of thefe namos^ a^ong^f^ aitN 
clcV of importation from IndU. ,Pi5riRj(# jWar. xJErjftbc- 
pl''i2. The colour of the modem IndigO|.nKbeii undi- 
lutedi rcfembles thdt of the ancient Indic^i^ being f^ 
intcnfely coloured as to appear Waclu' ^Jpclav?fi'^ JEx* 
perim* Inquiry into the Canfc of the CS^anges of Cur 
iourSj Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the priflotpiit dye^luff 
vfed by the natives of Sumatra, ai^d is mn}:h culttmtied 
ir> , that ifland | but the mode of preparing, it dStbh 
from that which i^ common ahrong the pisople df Ift^ 
doftan. Maifden. Hift. of Sumatra, f. 77*' Tl»crc:hil 
liiee^ lately found ift the Circar of R^jamundirjT'a'wnt 
^C^s.^f Indigo^ dcaominaterf the ItrHflnX^t n»fAi% 
^ it grows wild and. in great atottdtth^Si jpr'^rnHfiTflrtd 
be a.difioovery of ooniidefable nfe. "Orien^l Rtp^cftfi 
No«L'p. 59, dec The Gtfm Lnccrij ^Ifcd In Ayit^-i 
red colour, wd$ lilc^ii^e l^ricrarh l^^tlft i&hd 
by the fame name which it now bear$. Salmaf. £x- 
ercit. p. 810. This valuable fubftance, of fuch cxten* 
five utility In painting, dyingi japanning, Tarnifliing, 
and in the manufnfliite of fcaling-wirx, 18 the produdion 
of a very minute infeA* Thefe infeAc j^^^cvriCetve^ 
upon the ruccufciu extremities q£ xIk bianc^^ of C^rr 
tauVtrceSi and are'fopp |Iued to the jflfjOj} ?!Pi»^W6^ 
they fettiij, by a ttii^^ pctiucLi 11^4: Yi%^h: ?*9^^. 
from.th^yr Vgdies, the. f,ra<i^^al.acc^^}Jul3.tj(KLp^;Whi<1^ 
forms V^cp?n^^ each infe£^ ^j^f^^k^i^Uhfe 

tomb, of ;^ parent^ apd the bir^ivpljift|3^^^ 
^^iift?l M ?!**' . . 8^-^5i"?"* f^^aucc, .5Kiflj''}|r^ 
bj^pij^sjf trees arp^ ^wtijwjy ,(^yjr<;^^,if lk^:Gmin 
lacca.^.^ A'h apfouiijt p'f its forrriation^^j^pt^ej w4ivfili. 
18 civcn in the Phllof. Trauf. vol, Jxxi. part ii. p. 374. 
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in. a concife, accurate, and fatisfa^ojy manner- Same 
curtoa$ oWervStlofis upbii this mfeft arc jpubliiilcjr^jr 
Mr. Roxbfimrgh; fi^fib cultivates* the ftudy orNatur^ 
Hiftory In T'ndia Vith great affidVity and fuccefs. Afu- 
tie RcTcarches,- Vol. if/p^ 36 tV It is rcmartablc thafc 
Cteflas jfeem^ tg have tecexved^an account tblcrably 
tKftinS of the irifcft by which the Giim-lacca is jiro* 
du<*cd, ahdcrfebirates the beauty of the colour" which it 
Bye's. Eicerpta ex Iridic, ad calc. Herodbt. edit. Wef- 
Ceiiag/p« 830» Indian Dyers was the ancient name of 
thoTcf v/ho dyed either the fine bibe or the fine red, 
wlidb pqititt oiit the country whence the mktenals 
ihey^.tifcd were brought. Salmaf. ib. p. '810. From 
thtir -dyiHg:.co(ttofi-ftufEr wlrii iiKf&rent cdburs,' it W 
etid<nt t^^^t.lhe %ct<nt Indians mud, have ma<ie ibft^ 
fsonfid^fA^le pfp&Ht^cy in^ chemical knowledge. .Flinyj 
Ub« y:xxv.V::cf.;iviH}.4i. {^v^ ail $M;(;ount of this art zi 
fara^ h w?8;j^wp.,^n€i<ntly. ,::ft is prccifely tlicTame 

-.- i .1'* ^■.••"'^« .:-.•'':> ^'-M U il^irU f.-i . .' 

'"' A^, SanlBci'idi Jitcraturc Is aTtogcther a new acquN 
fitftm t^o'^ E^tt$^, Bighviit.(iif^?if :^tBe^ firTl ^tratiflaiioS 
fiom^act hmguagei haviiig feeifh pubnflied fb lite as 
A. Bt'i rS^i'h iir tortmatcly cfinnefted^wiA tfic'lubfe'^a! 
0pitijr iA^Uirtiei.^'ilfla ihvfilSloii ehttrtaitiriienf to' (bW 
cBF-mjr rcraaeifl, after having rttieW^dih ehe'tfex'l, vi^itK'^ 
t-^irJeittr^deg^ atttntioH, tfrc twb,'Safnflcwet, 

#t>tW''li!bft wbrthf of notice; to g?ve-hef<i a fuceTntf* 
ntfertmt^df '^hi-t * cbttpofitkihs Ih th&t^'totfgijf^ '^"fli^ 
. wK^bhi'ii^ te?W beenniade acquainted. ' Ifite' extcnfiv^^ ". 
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i|jo NOTES Aim llXUSTkATlONS- 

ttfe of tfcclSafificriet lai^^uage is'k GircWmftahtc wtricl 
tocartW patttctirar 'at'tentioh.. •'The grand foiirce of 
^•'Ittdraii literaiiir'e;^ {%s Kfn I^aIlSe»,:thc fi^^ 
lif^aff who' acquired the Icno^lc^gc 'of.Sanlkrect,) 
'*« the parent of aJnioffi every dialeft from tte Perfian 
«* giilf to" the' China fcaSjJ . is the Sanfkreet, a language 
*• of the mgft vencralile anil Unfathomable antiquity, 
** which, although^ at prefent,^ (hut up in tjic libriries 
•• of Brahmins, and appropriated folely fo the records 
^ « of their religion J, appears' to have been cunent over 
*f moff of^ tlic Oriental world; afldjtraces of itsorigi? 
** nal cxteut may ftilj be difcovered in almoft every 
** dj{lri£{ 9? Afia. I have been often aftonifhed to fiad 
^* the'finiifitude of^ Sanfkreet words with thofc of P^- 
** fiati and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greet j- ini 
** thofenbt^h technical and metaphorical terttiSi which 
^< taJ niutuatiqn of reiined arts s^p.d improve^ b^^*" 
«* oiers migh| have occafionally Jntroduced, but fin..*thf 
" ground. wO'rk of language, in monofyllabies, in the 
«* names of numbers, and the appellations of fach 
♦« things as would be.firft difcriminated on the imme- 
<* diatc dawn of civiiiza^Qiii r Thox^^emblance which 
*< may be obferved in the chafadiers on the medals add 
«♦ fignctaof vafioMs-diafiastofsiAfial, JdteJighr \tKch 
<( they.i^ipsQicall)^ refie^)Jipod;^;C^ch.0ths2^ '9niM 
«• general ^ualogy wliich ::!theyfia^^:be6r liJAe fiMWd 
•• -grand prot0type, afibrd5aitodiciJi»fti^lli fyiHi(Mci^ 
<^ riofity.n The xoins of Afffioi tfvBp^tApttaStmc^ 
<« ancJiWiiy^: other kiiigdoms^r.ar^ all ^fhabpedt^rfS* 
<« Saolk<Qf ch^raAm, md mofliyxte 
f » ,the oi^^anl^reet mythotogyi^ '^TMieaoeiiQahatilf 
^.I hayef Hd^ferved cJn t^; wpreifioa-«f fcrfJP^Wa 
<« Booian awd Tlliibet.; A j<oUat€ral. infercfi^cnJif 

«^ likcwift 
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^^*^.cba Sail, Irdn^ lthe'Indt^ to Begtty ji> dialeAs rtbw 
\^, ^pg^BQtiy cfta^phiiestjl'cd^ and' in; <thai^<3^d ^coiii^ 
Hj ploi^^jdifiinittarli ao^^St'Is a fl^fcibi^ afgKmetit tHat 
ff ^tteyrartf all 4^ived ffom- the fame fource. Another 
^^cbttulel oS' {p€ci(lation<''|)refimt8 kfdf In^the nftmes 
i^ Itf .p^fons apli pbvDtSy of thfe^ and %mti^y \Mbh 
^>jlri?f;<^fen:ta genoaL iiDtioi, and :iri -iiifhtebi to th<( 
^<::|^]^i^^||ft;IirniQs of Miy jQa)r:be fodhdiOHirfiifiift traced 
la ^^f.^te.^?^iteeeh"\::I(r!tf^ <3wrni0i»*/6f'the 

^Sli iiftftgMkftg«> ,-p<:|,:. . Afttt^rtbis c»rioili Account of 
|^erSa^rejee.tQt)g)i4£^.tl9Me^ tUcetemctotftitiie.'wofks 
l|!i{^^^. . |k9ir«> \miVk ^r4DA9ted r£foai tih^ bsfldexidiie; twti 

di|i|f;ia^9Vajf|d''p<|}it!^jlP9i;texar //TU^riv^kl^iiidiiirfiidt 

l^(4drhMill»:i€9ltlty l;w%iiag«trfp0kcii TtKteei>>tit>idiiljnot 
cfuNP^itkonndfict^iaf iteiSnipaDr^Al^Mri^c^ttenaaire'M 

^9^K$^^«* ^ t^d 4¥^Q|i ^s.¥uifr»vi^nlJlizel). to 
]»l^^ int(^ n ^ylq, i^^d^^ , A\ eapaditid^, iand ito aBuf* 
ti^te thfKr ob£BUi;i^.{)^flftg^« in > i^ . wUch jbte ^ccondnkglf 
^i^\ ai^ijl ga^c .U.rii% jitje pf^,. The ^ CnH^htf of \Wifionn 
Atriengtbt ithefe fi^blef m^^Q.'tbpir ^w^yrintooEiincitiey 
fijid b»y/$.beeA'cir<9ttl»ted tbnf^ ^ttb acidittOMlMd^aU 
tSfsitsPHK undor tke<paixie« o£/Bi]f(ay:-^i|d ^pc > Matff 
4il^fy^a^fiseet apologues' areiogea^s smlS b<iiat|Fu4 
aflid\ifW;bj^ji .copied or i^vt^d^bftUbfiafenUft* .of 
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4$» VQTXS AND. ILLUSTHATIOtlS* 

o^her nations. But in femgof tbem the diaraeWn oflhi 

muimajs intvodaced are very ill (iiftibi«iecl| ta defcribe • 

tyger a$ (^xtremety devontf and praftifing duiity, and 

other religious dtttiea, p. i6« or an oid moufe well 

read in the Nertei Safirtu^ i. c» Syftems of moratitif 

and policy, p> 24.; a oat reading.religto^s hooksip. 3^1 

&c» difcovers a v^ant of tafte» and sin inattoition to 

plqpri^ty. . Many of the moral fayingi» if con6dered 

as ndet ached, maxtoiet are founded upon a thorottgh 

kn{>firkdg< of iife; «Qd manners, and convey inftradtioft 

with elegant Simplicity. But the attempt of the aatkor 

to form bia nrork into a conneded ferics of fablesi and 

hib mode of inferweaving with them fu<^H « number of 

' moml refle&ions in profe and- in vtrfe,' renden the 

fo'iifibxreof the whole fo artificial that the peruial o!" 

it.becomea^ofien unpfoafatit* - Akhef was fo fi^fiUe of 

thtSs that, among other inftnidionsj he advifei Im 

Vizier tb abridge the long digfeffions in llint worh« By 

thtfe jbriftures it la l«r from my i^entiM to detnA ^ 

the^fmaltsft dqi^ree from ^ri» ttuttit itf Miw WlUiiai. 

His conosry i»nii«iyh tndefaled t^^Mmlar Kai4f|g^ii^ 

a nete ioirce of fctenee mud tafte. Tilt eetrtfriif^ 

the Ilceto«p9iiBS» as well as its tmriAfic mikkr i^* 

with^anding i|ie defeas which I ba^ m^^^ 

jtt(lify his choice of it, as a wovh worthy 4sf Mot 

made knowto to Europe in its origtnnV lorin* 'f^ 

reading this and his other tranllations^. iio inM> ^^ 

refufe him the praife, to which he mddeftlf eenfei^ 

his prisienfi<ms, •* of having drawn a piAnre wWA 

<< we fnppofe to be a true Ukenefs, althougb we aft 

> unacquainted with the original." Pref. p. »*^*'** 

t. In the firft Number of the New Afiatie Mifcdl«»y» 

we kavef n tranflation of. a celebrated compo&iw ^ ^7 

^ Baft, 
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"il©f»*^XI?t)' -llLtfSTRATlONS. 433 

V'fcJft,rtjfe«f|f'B/4M'ritle of^Btf^J^w Gems. It<5dnBns. 
*#f*fta?«5ft? by»*vd poets who •^t^en^cd the court"of 
^'Abifro¥^,»I^ftg»e>f Bengal. ' Some of thefc ftanzas arc 
^"lithpifc'feifia ^l<fgatit.-^3. An ode tranflated from Wulli; 
\irt-*Whi<:h thit extravagance of fanty, and thofe far- 
' fttcfhed* ^ttd unnatural conceits,' which fo often drfgufl:. 
"^ £nj^op6ah$ 'n^itU the poetical compofitions of the Eafty 
^nbburtdrtoe^ nfttkch* . The editor has not informed ^is U> 
• ^(tffe kno^etfgc' of 'the Sftnftreet we are indebted; 
•*for-thelfr t^o tilinflations.'— 4. Some original grants of 
'iaiiilt i^fvefy'^tickm dates, tranflated by Mn Wilkin s. 

^9f)iiy^feem «dd, fhat a charter or legal canveyance of 
*ffiet^ttf fiottid^toe 'Panked sHUong the literary com* 
:*}lt>lm»»^ of al^^cfie* But fo'iwidely do the manners. 
'iDl-che i)iM(od(i dt&r itdm thoffe of Europe, that a» ou.- 
: kwyets/mildpljr 'Mrbrds and chitifes, in ordef to render- 
^a* grant coWfplete^ aild- to gQ^rd againft every thing 
'• that i»ay hwiaidiate hi this i^nl///^ Teem tO'difpatch the 
-1egail"p(aVta9f<llielieed >with brtvky, but, in a long pre- 

ailtiUe^ aml'^cdAclKfidtl, 'ttnkl^'fitl extraordinary difpjay 
^^1^^imtAiSakmfl%i ^^t\tKO(tem^^ and power^^of 'Coifi« 
tf6&6&tr9'}^aA in.profie<a^ verier > The preamble K> 

Me £^;)hef0 ^ed» is an exfeonlilim tf the mondrdi 

^fpbQ«gfams«tbe land, in a bold firain' of Eaftern ex- 
^aggtfrliioAt ^* When his itinumorable army marched, ,j 

,*>5 tie hcavAs^ were fo. filled with the duft of theh* feet 

**"thfct thebirds of the air coiild reft npoii it.''^** Hia 
r^ ekl^hants moved like walking mountains, and the 
/^< e*rth,«ppreffed by their weight, mouldered into duflri" 
lit C0ncl)ided with denouncing vengeance agaihfTihotc 

wli6= (hould venture to Infridge this grant : «« 'RkK^s 

•• and the Hfe of man are as trairfient as drops 6f ^at<6r 
P^ ilpon 4he«.Ieaf'^f the lortis. Learning thid'tVaiS, 

F F ♦« O maal 
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4« tfiTTE^ -Aii-D ILLV^fKAtidM 

« O man! do not attempt to dcprirc atiMttr of llSif 
^ property." Afiatic Rcfearches, irol.i. ^^\i%ict: 
The other grant, which appears to be ftill more ancient» 
is not lefs remarkable. Both 'were foimd Sigravedon 
plates of copper. lb. p. 357, &c.— 5. TI» tranflsK 
tion of part of the Shafter, pubUflied bf Coktnd Dowj; 
in the year 17681 ought perhaps to have been fifft^ 
mentioned. But as this tranflation was not made by 
him from the Sanflcreet, but taken from the mouth of 
a Brahmin, who explained the Shatter in Perfian, or 
in the vulgar language of Bengal^ it will fall taorc pro*^ 
perly under notice when we come to itiquue into die 
ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, dian in this place, 
where we are endeavouring to pri folate idea of theifs 
tafte and compofition. 



NOTE LXVH. p. apt. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted wlt^ 
the extravagant length of the four aeras or periods oi 
Indian chronology, it may be proper to give an account 
of them from Mr. Halhed^s Preface to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

r. The Sufta Jogm (or age of purity) is faid to 
have lafted three million two hundred thoufand yeatsi 
and they hold that the life of man was extended in that 
age to one hundred thoufand years, and that his ftaturt 
was twenty-one cubitj. 

2^ The Ttrtah Jogue (In which one third pf mankind 

^as corrupted) they fuppofe to have con&fted of twi' 

12 inillioft 
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kOTES AND ILLUSTRATIOMS. . 4J5 

IbUMM ftUr hai^dred thdufand jtviit and thatt meti 
lired to the iigfi of toU tboufand yeari^ 

« 
3; THtt tha^aar ^0(0^ (in #hich half of the hiimaii 
tace became deptaVed) endured one millloh fix huii^ 
died thottfand yca^ ; and the life of than was then re^ 
dttced to a thousand yeat8& 

4* The Collee Jogue (In which all tnankind are cor-^ 
tupted, or rather lefTened, for that is the true meaning 
t>iColfee) is the prcfeht aera, which they fuppofe or- 
dained to fiibGft four hundred thoufand years, of which 
near five thoufand are already pad i and the life of man 
Iti that period is lidiited to one hundred years* 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years^ 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re- 
pugnant to our mod^ of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Som6 attempts have been made by learned m^n, parti- 
cixlariy by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious difTertatioti 
' tn that fubje£t, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accotd fomcwhat better with that of the Old Tefta* 
meht \ but, as I could not explaiil the principles ttpon 
which he founds his concltifions, without entering into 
lot^g and intricate difcuflions foreign from the fubjed o^ 
6Ah Diflthrtation, and as I cannot aflent to fome of hi^ 
&^aianii I (hall reft fatisfied with referring to fai# 
AAton. Indienne, Difc. Prelim, p^ ixxvii. and k^ve 
fiiy readers to judge for themfelves. I am happy to 
•bfttve. that a Memoir on the Chronology of the Hin«( 
doQi will be puUiihed in the Second Volnme of tbo , 
F F 2 Tran& 
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Tran&fkioiisiof the Society of Behgal>' arid I Jiope 'tliaS 
-fome learned mcmljer of that bodj^ wUl be able, from 
his acquaintance with the languages and hiftory of the 
country, to^ throw light, upon a. fubjefl^. ^»5\iich.its 
connedlion witU religion an4 fcicpcc renders extremely 
interelUng.. , from one circumftanc©,. however, y^hich 
merits attention, we may conclude, ;]t^at thp informa; 
tion which we have hitherto received concerning the 
chronology of the Hindoos is very incorrc£fc. We have, 
, as far as I know, only five original accounts of the 

different Jogues or aeras of the Hindoos. The firft is 
given by M. Roger, who received it itom the Brahmins 
on the Cproraandel coaft. According to it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period, of one million feven hundred and 
twenty-eight thoufand years ; the Tirtah Jogue is one 
million, two hundred and ninety-fi^f thoufand years; 
tKe Dwapaar Jogue iseight hundred and fixtjr-four 
thoufand years. Tlie duration of tiic Collee Jogue he 
does not fpccify. Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next 
is that of M, .Bernier, vi^ho received it from the Brah- 
mins, of Benares. According to him,, the duration of 
the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred tbou-^ 
fajnd years; that of the Tirtah Jpgue one million two 
hundred thoufand years; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is 
^i^Ut h,andre4.and fixty-four thoufand years. >Cpfi* 
^rxiing; the, period of the Collee Jpgue,, he, likewife, 
^ filpnU Vpyages, torn. ii. p, 160. The .third is that 
9f, |C9lonel Dow, according to which the Suttee JoguC; 
i^, 2L perio.d of. fourteen mJUion of years; the Tirtah 
Jtjgup one mUJipp^ eighty thoufand; the Dwapaar 
J<jgfie'feventyrtwo tlioufand; and the Collee Jog"^ 
. titirty-'fik thoufand .yeirs. Jlift. of Hindoft. vol. i- 
p*i2. The fbuith iutoiint is^ {that of M. Le GcfiA 
. . / who 
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who received it from the Brahmins of the Cpromandel 
coaft, and as his information was acquired in the fame 
part of Indiai and derived -from ilie fame fource with 
that of M, Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. 
MemVde rAcadeMm* des- Sciences 'pour 177.2, torn. ii. 
part I.' p. 1 78. The fifth is- the accouftt of Mr. Halhed, 
which I have already given. From this difcrepancy, 
<not only of the total numbers, but of many of the 
articles in the different accounts, it is manifeft that 
our information . concerning Indian chronology, is 
liithcrto.as uiicertaia as the whole fyftem of it is wild 
iand fabulous. To me it appears highly probable^: Aat 
when we underftand more thoroughly the principles 
upon which the fa£titious aeras or Jogues of thcHii^- 
;doo« have been formed, that we may be more iablciD 
tecbircik their chronology to the tr^e mode of com- 
puting time, founded on the authority of the Old Teft^- 
'ment; atid may like wife find reafon to conclude, that 
the account giv«n by their srftronomers iDf the fituatioh 
of. the heavenly bodies at the beginning ^of the CoHee 
^Jogue, is not eftabliflied by aftual obfervition, but the 
refult of a retrofpeftive calculation.' ■ Whoever und«T- 
'takes to inveftigate farther the chronology 6f the Hin- 
doos, will derive great. afliftarice front a Memoir of Mt. 
Marfdcn bn that fabjeO", in which he ftAs explained the 
nature of their year, and' th^ fevcraFseras in ufc amOng 
•them, with much' ingenuity artd preciGon. Philof, 
Tranfaft. vol. Ixxx. part if. p. 560. • ' 
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NDTj; LXVIIL p, 30^ . 

I|f the publiq buildings of Ini]ia» vc find pvoofft tpd 
jnonumcnts of 'the proficieflC]|r of the BfsihraiiSs ii^ 
icieoce^ particularly of their 9|tentjon to aftroiK^ktJ 
obfervation. Their religion cnJQin$» th^t th^ foti? fid«f 
of a f^agoda (hould face the four cardinal p^nts. la 
order to execute this with accuracy, they fake a me* 
thod defcribed by M. le Gentil» which difcoyers a 
coitfiderablc degree of fcience. He carefully examine^ 
the pofition oJF one of their Pagodas, and found it to be 
perfeJily exad. Voy. torn* L p* 133, &c. Asfonii; 
of their Pagodas are very ancient, they nuift have isihf 
attained fuch a portion of knowledge as was requiUtt 
for placing them properly. On the ceilings pf Chottt* 
trys, and other ancient edifices, the tiprelve fignt of 
the zodiac are often delineated ; and, from their rtr 
ieuiblance to thofe which are now volyerfally nfed, i^ 
IB highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitraty 
{ymbolf was 4<^iv<?d from the Eaft. Colonel C^U h^^ 
publiflied a drawing of the iigns of the iodiaq, which he 
Ibynd on the ceiling of a jQhoultry at Yerdapettab, h 
the Madura coufitry. 'phil. Tranfaft, vol. Ixli, p. 353. 
I have a drawing of them in my po^cfiion, dilFering 
from his m fome of the figures, but I cannot fay ii\ 
what particular pWe it was found. Sir B-obert Barker 
defcribes an obfcrvatory at Benares^ which he vifitcd 
A. D. 1772. ' In it he found inftruments for aftro- 
nomica} obfervation, of very large dimenfions, and 
conftruQed with great (kill and ingenuity. Of all 
thefe he has publiiSied drawings. Phil. Tranfafi- 
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VoL Izvti* p* 598* According to. traditionary accountt 
ilhiaobfcrvatory was built by the Emperor Akben The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an h^fty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpe£^ien, in order to deter- 
mnc whether it was conftru£ted by Akber, or cre£ted in 
ibme more early period. Sir Robert intlmatesi that none 
Jbut Brahmins who anderftood the Sanikreetj and could 
confult the aftronomical tables written hi that language^ 
wece capable o^ calculating eclipfes. P. Tieflentbalef 
defcnbes, in a very curfory manner, two obfervatories 
fumiflied with inftruments of extraordinary magnitude^ 
at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Malwa. Beri* 
nouillt, torn. i. p. 316; 347. But thefe are modern 
ilTM^vres. 



Since the 6rft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifition 
was pid>liflied» the Souriak Sedflantam, or, according 
to a more corrc£t orthography, the Sdrya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which J had obferved that all the 
Indian Aftronomy is founded,. }^a$ been difcovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately 
communicated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, 
Efq. who has favoured the world with a tranflatioi^ 
of fevcral confiderablc cxtradts from it. 

The Surya Siddhanta is compofed In the Sanfkreet 
language, and profeflcs to be a divine revelation, (as 
Abul Fazel had related, Ayeen Akbery, IIL p. 8.) com- 
municated to, mankind, more than two millions of 
years ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya 
Jogue, the firft of the four fabulous ages into which 
the Hindoo Mythologifts divide the period during 
F F 4 which 
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which they fuppofe the world to haye cxifted; • But 
when this accompaniment of fiSion and exirStvagattce 
« is removed, there is left behind a very rational and 

elaborate fyftcm ol aftronomieal calculation* • Ftowi 
this Mr. Davis has fc]e<aed what relates to^ the calcolsb- 
tion of Ealipfes, and has illuftrated itvWith great in- 
genuity. The manner in which that fubjeft is treated 
has fo clofe an affinity to the methods formerly brought 
from India, and of which I have given foiDe<9CCount» 
as to confirm,. ftrongly the: opnnion than theSurya 
Siddhanta is the fource from which all the others are 
diirived* . How ,far the real date of thi§..wojrk may 
be afcertained from the rules vid tables whiph it cpn- 
tains, will be more clearly eftablifhcd when a J^nllation 
of the whole is publifhed. In the mean time it is 
evident, that what is already known with refpeft to 
thefe rules and tables, is extremely favourable to the 
hypothefis which afcrlbes a very J;ii^h antiquity to. the 
Aftronomy of the Bjahmins, ,, ^ 

: The cifcumftance, pctrhaps, moft worthy of atten* 
tion in the Extfa£ls now referred to, is the fyftcm of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. A fiat. Refearch. ii^ p, ^45. 
249. It may be {hewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though 
modern Matliematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geo^ 
metricians* i 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 

has in his pofliflion feveral . other ancient books of 

Hindoo.. Aibronofny, and .that there is reafon to 

• '• expert 
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cxpcfk from him a tranflation of the whole Surya 
Siddhanta. 

It muft be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Afiatic Refearchcs, that fome veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difcovered among 
the Brahmins ; particularly Rules for the folution of 
certain Arithmetical queftions, with which it ihould 
feem that nothing but Algebra could have furniihed 
them. Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 468. note, 487. 495. 

My friend, Mr. Profeflbr Playfair, has examined 
that Extraft from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an 
account of the ancient Hindoo fyftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on which it is found- 
ed. It is with pleafure I announce, that the refulc of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public ; and will afford an additional proof of the ex- 
traordinary progrefs which the natives of India had 
early made in the moft abftrufe fciences* 
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I N D E X. 



^^5»/ FaKfl^ minifier to ^kber, ibvercign of In.do(t^«^ 
^ publiflies the Ayeen Akbcfy, 250. And Hecto- 

PadeSf 431. 
'j^cijtjies, a city built on that river by Alexander the Crcat^^ 

JlS'rai ^ Indian chron§hgjf^ explained, ^34. Remarks on* 

435- 

Jfricaf general idea of the continent of, and Qf itatrade^ 
iSc. Origin of the flave-tr^de, 211. 

Jgatffemirui, his account of the ifland of Taprobana» ^f. 
His character of Ptolemy the geographer, 571. 

4gathod^moj^^ illuftrates the geography of Ptolemy, by 
maps, 371. 

jtkhtr^ fovereign of Indpftan« his char^6ler, 249, 424* 

jilbt^ufrqutf Alphonfo, the Pprtugaafe admiral, fei^es 
the ifland of Ormast 177. His operations on the Red 
Sea^ 178. 

AUxand&r tbt Greats his extenfive views refpedling India» 
15. His expedition to India* 16. His war with Porat, 
i8. How obliged to rcUnquifli his enterprize, 2q. Hit 
ineafures for opening a niaritinie comnrianication with 
India» 21. His account of India confirmed by modern 
obfervatioQs, 26. His political views in explpring thut 
country, 28. His n^eafures to unite his European and 
Afiatic fubje^ls, 30. Coniequences of his death, 36* 
The fufTerifigs of his army from the periodical rains, 
342. His furprize at the tides of the Indian ocean, 346. 
Cities built by him in India,. 3^1, 353. Intended a 
furvfv of the Cafpian fea, 365. 

4Mxandri0^ long the chief feat of commerce' with India, 

'15. The lifht-hbofe 00 the Pharos ereQed by Ptolemy 

Lagns, 
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• X:vgvf> ^f nfuile uf LuudfiQivg'lbc filxptrsw sttast 
port^ 70. The Venetians trade there for £]k> I45. 
And the Florentines, 149. Is fubjedted to the Turks, 
l8l. 

Jlgehroy amode of^calculatioi) not unknown tathe Brah- 
mins, 441, X ^ , I 

JUababad, the modern name of the ancient city of Pa- 
li bothra, -^9. Account of this city by Megafthenes> 41. 
Remarks of Major Rennetl on thisfubjeA, 356. 

America^ difcovered by Chri^opher Colambus, 168. The 
Bail India trade a continual drain from its Giver mines, 
210. Qrigin-of th« flave-trade, 212. Contrail between 

• ' the natives bif America and of India, when fir ft difcovered, 

'214. The trade of Europe withi each compared, 217. 
Was obliged to be colonized in order to be iinproved, 
218. t5upplies' Europe' with its pr6du6l8> in re'wp for 
m an fa dares, 219. • • , %, , , 

'Auiiocbus the Great, his* inroad into India, 358. - .] 

uintoninus^ Marcus, emperor, notices of ai^ embafiy feot 
" by him to the emperor of Cliina, 91 J 

Anfwert, greatJy enriched t^ Jbecom]n| ' the §aple of the 
Hanfeacic league, 163. . ... .W ..,. ^ 

jirabianSf anciently grea^ dealers in fpice^ from tjie Bail, 
65. Great alterations efFefted in tn'ei/ manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, . m 6. They ^ cnqucr Egy^t and 
^erfia, 11/. A view of their commercial navigation, 
1 18. ' Arc the firltwhd mentipA porcelane and tea, 121. 

. Derived the knowledge of the mariner's compafs from 
Europe, 385. Make no fcruple to plunder ^|ie caravans 
travelling to Mecca, 404. ' 

Arijlotk^ his poHtfcal advice to Alexander the Great, 29. 
His jull dcfcription of the Cafpian' fea, 364,. Doubted 
the expediency of encouraging comn^erce in a well* 
regulated ftate, 367.. . ' \ 

^ronfatUs, why much ufed by the ancients, 65. 

Jrrian^ charafter of his tlidory of the Indiaa'expeditioa 
of Alexander the Great, 24, His atcouttt of the com- 
merce of the ancients, 71. Inquiry into tis geogra- 
phical knowlecJge of India, '76. U the firil ancient 

' writer who had any knowledge of the Eaft^ra coaft of 
the great peninfola of Indi^,78i His accouht of Alex- 

• ander's Indian Heet corroborated, J44, 'Qbarafler of 
his Indian tiiftory, ihU.' His account of the Cafpian 

fea, 
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% (egy^S^. The places mentioned in ih<9 Penplus cqoit 

pared wicl^ mpdern fituations and names, 373^ .377. 
JkU^aHit, ScieuceS;, vfhete BxHcuhlvattd, iu 
AJbtftos^ its extravagant pjice amopg the Rpmans, 367. 
4fironon^^ teflimonies^ ci the great pxpficiency of the Iii'r 

doftans in> 289f 
Augjburgt greatly enriched by becoming a marc for Indian 

commodities, 163. 
jiugufius, emperor, reduces fgypt to a Roman province, 

52. 
Jyeen Jkhery, account of the mntual intercourfe of the 

£afl Indians by water, from, 344. See Sanjkreet litera^ 

ture. 

fi ' \ 

Jtf£i;/i0imiir^ri^, derivation of the name, 3^9. ^ 

Ba^ria, rife of the kingdom of, and its ac/[]ui{itiQns. in 

Jndia,. 43« Is overwhelmed by the Tartar^, 44, 358. 
Bagbvat GetUy the pure theology taught in that pqem» 

BMtl/y, M. his examination into the antiquity of allronomy 

. in India, 295. . : . j> 

Bank of Venice, the firft eltablifiiment of that kipd fpcnied 
in Europe, 399. 

Barjgazaf '.sl coniiderable emporium on the.coafl of apqient 
India, its fitaation afcertaihed, 72. 

Bajhrai the city of, founded by the CaHph Omar, iij. ^ 

Binaresi the peculiar fea; of Indodan fcience and literature, 
.299. Account of the obfervatory there, 4^8. 

i9/r^7UT»> .the city o(, founticd to facilitate the ti;ade be. 
tween Alexandria and India, 46. 

•Sfrnkrt M, his account of the Indian chronology, 436. . 

Bfjor0^ inhabited by a tribe defcended fromvU colony' lefc 
there by Alexander th.e Great, 3150. \ 

Bfiddam, £aft India fhip, remarkable fpeedy voyage ^0^ 

. from Portfmouth to Madras, 366. 

Btahminst in India, their facred rights and high priylleges, 
240. Inquiryinto the (late of fcientiiic knowledge among 
them, 280. Their religious hierarchy and worftilp, 301 . 

♦ Their great learning taught them a theology fuperio/ 
to the popular fuperilirion, 319. Their dodlrincs coin- 
cide with ^he tenets cf the Stoical School, 326. Siu- 
dioofly concealed religious truths from the people, 330. 

Bruci, 
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BfMtf, tlia iflforiniitidD hii ci«v«U afford tonc^ridi^tr^li^ 

JDaricimecKpcdittoni of king Solomdii, ll« - 
Bntgii, made the ftaple of iKd trade of > ib« Hi^faAtk 
' league^ 15s, Is gfeatl3r earfche4« t6). 
Mmrrtm Stmket^ a cUfa attiotg ihe Hknloot^ 4efcr^d> 4.1.V 
Bjxamtini hi^QMtity a cbarader of, 123. 



Caffi^s tha great trade carried on there* 391. 

Cair$i acGOpacof the caravan tkat travels, from thtnce to 
Mecca* 403. 

Calicut^ reception of Vafco de Gama in that country* 171. 

Cattt colonel* his general opinion of th^ antiquity of arts 
and fcisnces in India* 426. 

Camel, the valoable properties of that animal 3. Wpcco- 
liatly forniied for traverfing fandy deferts* 400^ 

Candahmr, tinder what name known to Alexander the 
Great* t8. 

Canton, in China* a failory fettled there by the early 
Arabs, laa 

Cafi •fGopd Hopi, circumftances that led CO tht difcovery 
of a palHige to India that way* 169* Is faid by Herodo- 
tus to have been paffed by lome Phenidan ihips> 19^. 
Importance of the difcovery of this palfage by (he For- 
tugueze* 221. 

CmratuMs, the origin of* 4. Were protected and enCotf*^ 
raged Qoder the Roman dominion* 90. Great commer- 
cial ufe of* in the Baft* 183. Account of the camvans 
which vifit Mecca* 403* A confiderahle flave^trailo 
carried on by the African caravans* 40c. . 

Cajjfinn fea* erroneous opinion of the ancient geographera 
concerning* 51, 363. By whom firA defcribed in mo- 
dern times* 364. its dinHCniions* 365. 

Ca^if or orders of fociety among the native Gentoos 
deicribcd, 231* Remarks on the policy and tendency 
of ihis arrangement* 233. Their peculiar names, rankt» 
and offices defcribed* 412. 

Cntbnjf th^ ancient name of China* 1^4. 

Cijfhut fuppbfed to be the iilsnd defcribed by ancient 
geographers under the name of Taprobana*98» Chrtftiao 
churches planted thero by Ferfian miifionariea* 123. Is 
vifited by Marco Polo* the Veaettao^ 155* 

CharMn, 
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Chsfiiift Sir Jolm/liir tdtHnonytlbrt the Oneiitab de* 
rived the uft of the mtritter^t aittipaft from die Ett- 
ropetiii, * 38$. Hh aceoonc of the xn^t of Ceft» y^u 

Cbillambrumt defcripcibii of the pagoda there, 262. 

Q^ttta^ the oiily country whence the Romani dbtsinedl 
filk> 70. Through what meditsm they receiiredit* 
75* How the filk-wocto was conveyed from theece to 
Barope, 112. Is traded to by the Arabians, 120. 
Firil mention of porcelane and tea, 122. The Chrifttan 
religioii propagated there by Perfian miffionttries, laj. 
How the filk of, was conveyed to Conftiintiaople, aftef 
the Greeks were exdaded from the port of Alexandria^ 
124. Bilimate of the Chinefe pra6tice of navigation, 
38c. How the number of Mahometans increafe in 
cHint, 3^9. A commercial interconrfe, by Iand> opened 
between that country and RulEa, 407. Amazing ex- 
portation of tea from, to Europe, 410. 

Chi/erif the high defcent claimed by the Rajahi of, 349. 

€:hromlogy^ Indian, the four i£T9i% of, 434. Remarks on, 

Clicpaira, valofe of her fannous pearl ear-rings, 6B. 
Colcbosy the abcieuc pearliiihery there, ftill carried on by 

the Datch, 76. 
Cekurs, Indian, for dying, account of, ^27. 
Cdumbm^ h?s views in that voyage by which he diUfiovered 

America, 168. His reliance on the authority of Marco 

Polo, the Venetian traveller, 397. Sec G^mtt. 
Commerce^ the extenfion of, abflted the hoilile fentiments 

whith aduated one nation agaioft another, 152. Ua* 

i&vonrable opinion of Piato concerning, 366* 
Comm$n (aw, the origin of, traced, 247. 
Ctmorint Cape, is accurately defcribed by Anian, 76, 
Ccm^fii mariner's, was unknown by the ancient Chtntle 

and Arabs, 385. 
Conftantinofii^ taken and plundered by the crufaders, 139. 

SttbverfioA of the Latin empire there, 142. Is co^o* 

quered by the Turks, and made the feat of their go- 

vernment, 156. 
Conveyancings fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyle'of, 433. 
CcromanM COZ&, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 

ic6. 
Q^mas IndiupUuftis^ fome account of,, and of his Chriftian 

topography, 107, His account of the iflaftd of Ta% 

prebana, 109. 
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CflT/M jnaitQl9Qure&, f vidence of thcii not being comAioii 

»mong the.Romant^ 370. 
Crufades to ibeHoly Land, the origin of, traced^ and their 

commercial efFeds, 132. The crufaders acquired the 
• poHcy and arts of the people whom.thcty fobdaed^. 135^ 

Brought different nations acquainted with each other^ 



J)ama/cuSf account of the caravan that travels from thence 

to Mecca, 404^ 
Bamajk^, the name of that fpecies of filk nanufaflare, 

whence derived, i6f. , . 

'Dandulo, Andrew, charafler of his Venetian Chronicle, 

^5»9. . .. • . . : 

TyAnmlUy M. his opinion as to .the courfe parfued in the 
trading voyages of king Solomon's ihips, 1 1. His cor^ 
redions of Ptolemy's geography of India, 85. Cor-, 
roborates Nearchus's account of India, ^^48. His geo- 
graphy of India controverted by M* GoiTelio, 375. 

Darius^ the fon of Hyftafpcs, kinjg; of Periu, his refearches 
into, and conquefts in India, 13. 

Deccan^ the ancient DachanOB^ of Arrian> 397. 

Delta of the Ipdu^^ the general date of the weather there, 
342- 

Diamonds^ aot fo highly efleemed by the Romans as pearh» 

567- > ... 

Diodorus Suulus» his hiHory of the Indian expedition of 

SefoUris^aoiined, 336. 
DetVt colonel, account of hts trsnilatjon of the Shafler, 

283.^34. Hi account of the Indian chronology, 436, 
D^wlatabadt the fame with the ancient Tagara, 370. 
t)u Halde^ his defcriptioo of a peculiar fpecies of il!k, 

Dutch Hatesj became the firfl rivals of the Portiigueze ia 

the trade to India, 208. 
D^esj Indian, the excellence of, 427. 



iafiy the regions «f, where arts and fciences were firft 
cultivated, 2. The intercouifc between different coun- 
tries 
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tnei bow firft carried on, 3. The firft maritime com- 
munication with, from the Weft, 6. See India. 

Eclip/is, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 292. 
^gyftf atidienc prejudice of the iohabitants againll an/^ 
intercourfe with foreigners, 6. How the Egypttani' 
became a commercial people, 7. The city of Alexan*' 
dria bnilt, I5. The feat of government fixed there by 
'Ptolemy Lagus; 45, Intercourfe between the city of 
Berenice and India, 46. Its opulence derived from its 
commerce with th^ Eaft, 49. Is reduced to a Roman 
province^ 52. Manner of conduding the filk trade at 
the pbrt of Alexandria, 70. Conqueik of, by the Arabs^ 
116. The Venetians refort to Alexandria for £lk, i\^* 
And the Flot'entines, 149. Commercial view of the 
countries, 160. Is fubdued by the Turks, 181. How 
the Indian trade has been cond^idted through that coun*- 
try at different times, 359. 

BUgabalus^ the fir ft Roman Emperor who wore filk, 69* > 

EUpbanta, iiland, accoiiat of the ancient pagoda therc^ 
257. 

Ellof'e^ general accdunt of the pagodas there, 4)5 • 

.^l^j^'s fablei, the origin of, traced, 431. 

Ethics t ftate of, in India, 284. 

. Eutopic a review of the ftate of, at the time of the fabver- 
fion of the Greek empire, 156. Excenfive operational 
the commercial genius of, 213. The Europeans receive 
the products of America, and fupply it with manu* 
fadures, 218. The expoination of (titer to India, how 
beneficial to Europe, 220. Importance of the difcovery 
of the pafTage to India round the Cape of Good Hope* 
221. 



Faquirs of India, unite trade, with devotion in their pil- 
grimages, 133- 390- Brief account of, 415. 

FfgiirtSt arithmetical, originally derived from India, 288. 

fin/e Gims, an ancient Sanfkreet poetp, account of, 433. 

Flonnce, riie of the ftace of, by toanqfadlures and the 

banking baiinefs, I47. A commercial treaty concluded 

with Egypt, 149. Summary of the inftru&ions to their 

AmbaiTa'doxs to the Soldan, 393. 1 

Q G Oama, 
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O^aUM, Vftfco itf hit vojrage from Lxtbon to lodity 1"/$* 

Gmmgii, account of chat river by Major Rennell, 355. 

Gimoa, motives that ftimalated the Genoese to aiHitinrob- 
verting the Latta empire at Conftantinoplc, 142. Tbe 
great advantages they derived from this meafure^ 144* 
Charader of the Gcnoefe government* iiid. The Ge- 
noefe expelled from ail their Gredan fettlementi hy the 
Turks, 1 96. Charafter of, by Nicepboros Gregoras, 391* 

Cfe/f'A M. Ic, hia account of the Indian Chronology, 4)6. 

C^ni^as, fee Brabmius and Hindoos. 

Gibbon^ Mr. the Roman hi(loriaQ» teftimony in favour of 
his accuracy, 382. 

GoffklUn^ M. charafter ol his geography of the Greeks ao^ 
Kacd, 37J. 

Crtikst their national pride at the time of Alexander th( 

^ Great, 29. How they attained the breeding of filk* 
worms under tbe emperor Juflinian, 113. Are (hat out 
from thn port of Alexandria by tbe Mabomedaa Arabfi 
116. The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet II. 
]$6. How they were deprived of fia^ria, 358. Origii 

' of the ancient m)irhoIogy of, 309. 

Oum Laasg natural hiftory of, and its nfes in mansfafioiff 
428. 

H 

HMut, Mr« his aeconitt of the San&reet literature, 430. 
Banno, commanded the only voyage for difcovery under' 
taken byanyof the ancientftatesin theMediterraneao,409« 
£rtfs^4/fVleague> formed, and the ftaple fixed atfiruge3,i52« 
HafiingSi Mr. governor general of Bengal, bis attentioa 

to forming a code of Hindoo laws, ^50. 
HittO'FaJiSy or Amicable inftru^iion, an ancient Sasikfect 

compofition, account and chara£ler of, 431. 
Htredotust affirms the Cape of Good Hope to havtf beeo 

paiTcd by fome Phenician veffels, 195. HishiftoryQ^ 

Sefoftris examined, 3^6. His- uofatisfaAory accoaat Q^ 

the tides in the Red Sea, 347. His joft defcriptioi of 

the Cafpian fea, 3^4. 
Hindoos^ that people eya^ly defcribed in the accooQt of 

the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 26. Their 

infewWr 
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avilexibie adherence t6 their religion, anj cafts^ j88. 
Tlieirfour orders^ or calls, defcribed, 231. Remarki 
on the policy and tendency of this popular arrangement^ 
2^3. Their high antiquity, and nature of tbeir iofti* 
tutiont>252. Charader of their judicial code, 253. Stats 
of fciences among them, 2^1. Their religious teneta 
and practices, 301. The names, ranks, and offices of 
their feveral cailts defcribed, 412. Their temples, 427*' 

tlirdm, king of Tyre, affifts king Solomon in his naval 
undertakings, 10. 

Hippatust captain of an Egyptian veflel, avails him felf of 
the mbnfoons, in failing iroih the Arabiiin gulph to, the 
Malabar coaft, 6b. 

tlipparckus\ the £rft who attempted to make a catalogue 
of the liars, 80. 

tSiftorj^ anthentic, the period 6f, extremely limited, !• 
Is minute in the records of blood, but fil^nt ad to thd 
progrefs of ufefiil arts, 59. 

tiydafpei, river^ a numerous fleet aflembled there by Alex* 
ander the Great, 21. . » ' 

fJjpbaJsSf river, the utmoit limit of Alexander the Ore^t^s 
progrefs in India, 20* ' 

i 

^va Minor f of Marco Polo, aftertained, 39^; 

^tnaubt a city boilt oh that riv|sr by Alexander the Greets 

y^tihn/pa^ Anthonys the firft modem traveller vho .give^ 
a jull defctiption of the Cafpian fea, 364. . 

y^/hju^n} Sihgf his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a cj^a« 
rader of fultan Akber, 424. 

yiivili, their great ufe^ and' high ellimatioh ;imong |he 
ancients, 67; 

yiws, when they effeded a commercial ihtetcou rfe with 
India, 10. Inquiry into the maritime commerce bf 
king Solomon, 1 i . Their commercial efibrc termioated 
in his reign, la. . . 

indU, the $rft naval communication with, from the Weft, 
6. The trade bf the Phenicians with, bow conducted, 
9. ^aval expedition of the Periians to, 13. Conqaeftt 
of Darins Hyftafpes in, 14* Alexandria, for many 
centaries the chief feat of trade with, 15* Expedition 
f f Alexander the Great to, 17. Flourifhing fiate of the 
o 9 z countrf 
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ioiUDtry It thki time,' 19. Alexander's voyiige ddwt 
the Indus, 2 i. Political (late of the country at that 
time, 2^. Alexander's views in this expeditibni 28* 
Expedition of Seleucus, one of ihe fucceffors of Alex- 
•nder^ 37. Embafliy of Megafthenes to, 99. Conquefts 
of the Badlrian prii^ces in, 43. Remains afterward un<)if- 
turbed by Europeans, until (he Cape ofGootf Hope was 
doubled by the Portugue^r, 44. A conimei'cial intev- 
Courfe eilabliihed with Egypt, 4^. How Rpnie wais 
fopplied with eaftern commodities, jj. Advantage 
taken of the mon Toons, In failing from the Galph of 

"Arabia to the Malabar toad, 60. Its commodities, ar- 
ticles of luxury, 63. Spices and aromatics, 65. Pre- 
cious ftones, 6y. Silk, 69. General view of its ex- 
ports and imports, 72. Comparifon between the an- 

^ cient atid modern trade with India, 74. D'Anville's 
colore Aions of Ptolemy's geography of, 85. l^he trade 
by caravans proteded and encouraged by the Romans^ 

' 90* The inhabitants of the Coromahdel coafi; always 

. great traders, 106. The. account given of India by 
Co'fmas Indicopleufles, 109. The Romans rivalled in 
the India trade by the Perfians, iio» The ItaJiaa 
Hates engage in the India trade, 127. Account of the 
India trade by Marino Sanndo, 150. Comparative 
view of the India trade, as carried on by different na- 
tions at different times, 159* A diredl voyage to India 
effiefted'by the Portugueje, 176. The iiaple of the 
Portttgoefe trade eftablifhed at the city of Malaccas ly^t 
A commercial empire effablifhed in the Bail, by the 
Portugueib, 1S2. How it came to pafs that the dif^ 
covery of ^ direct navigation to India v^as referved for 
modern times, 191. The con du ft of ancient and mo- 
dern navigators to the £aff, compared, 196. The pric^ 
ofindiah cbmmodities greatly reduced by the opening a 
dired communication with India, 199, The India 
tra^e a continual drain of American iilver from Europe; 
2 10. Contrail between the date of the natives of India and 
AmeHca, when firfldifcovered,^ 14. The trade of Europe 
with ei(ch, compared, 217. The iilver exported to 
India contributes to enrich indeed of impoveriihin^ 
Europe, 219. Idiportance of the difcovery of the paf- - 
fa?e to India round the Cape of Good Hope, to £ttrot>e, 
221. Examination of the improbabilities attending* the 
fuppofed e^rpedition of Sefoflris t6 India^ 335. Remarks 
on the weather thert* 342. Rtfmdrks'oii the fiaVal i^x- 

peditiott 
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pedhiop of Nearcho^i 346. Peculiarities in tht IndUn 
tideif i6id. Averfion of the natives of the Eaft to ihV 
fti^ 55^. Wi^ijOT RernieH's aocotint of, the river Gajaget/ 
.. 3x5* Endeavours to afcer tain the fitnacioD.^of the.%n« 
aent city of Palibothra, iSid. .How^tbe. Indian trade 

vhaa l|cen. carried on through Egypt at, diferent times, 
"35 9* Erroneous defcriptioos of tbeCaifpian fea by ao«' 

^.c^fU wi^iters,.363._ Deccan, the ani^iejit Decbanos of 
Arrian, 377. The ufe oJTche ma;rinef'.|s^compafs learned' 

• by the Eafterns from the Europeans/ 385. t'he Gen* 
^ toos inflexible in their religion, 388. Computed num* 

ber of Mahomedans in Udia, rSid. Extenfive circn- 
lation of Eaftern goods by the caravans, 406. The na- 

• .tifta of. India. th^ eadieft knqwn peopliLisbo wefc dvi« 
lized, 230. Their. divifion intoot^sv«3r* The per« 

.:fa£tifin^t)f Indian manufadnECt^^iaccaitfltcd. for; 234; 

^ , ' Thr general tenore of land there) ^^^c . Character of 

* the Hindoo code of laws, 252. General account of the 

^ ^pa|(edi8».'Aj^6. "^trelTes, 265r'«'^M«ch9ntc jarts, uS^^ 

^ Literature, 26^. Their fciences, pif^, ^ Thnir religious 

^ ' tcbieni, 301 • Origin of fu perdition^ 307. TJ»a pui^ 

^ theology of the Brahmins, 319. .General refleiUons 

^ formed on the preceding review of dbbe EaAern nations; 
1 331. The manners and cuftooM of tb» natives influenced^ 

f by the Mahomedan and European intruders,, 4} 6. Ac- 

^ cottnt of the Saoikreet literature, 429. The Heetb- 

1- Fades, 431. The Five Gems, 433. Ode from Wulli, 

' $M* Specimen of Indian conveyancing, ihiJ, The 

1 ^Dur sras of Indian chronology, explained, 434. 

' iMtuHi, of >tke ancients, the f«me with modern «in^digb^ 

i 427- 

i jBdii^f the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and. 

!• its ufes, 427. - 

f IwdMPt river paflTed 1^ Alexander the Great, 18. His^ 

^ voyage down that river, 22. 

^ infiiiMiio$s of India, th^ permanenc^r of, accounted for 

i Intinft of mx>nty, the moft exafi ft«ndar4 of commercial 

i profits, 164. iCiironotogical review of, 169 •' < 

i Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at th« wealth of the 

\ " city^f Bruges, 397. ^ v 

Itah» rife of the commercial ftates of, 127. They import 
i tbe fKodnaions of India, 128. The profits they reaped. 

from the Craiadcii, 137. See /Vm#, Gtnca, &c. 
^ " • 6 $ himrariti 
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fiinir0ari$s of t&e IRoma'n enapW , h6w formed, fft. 
Jubus Caft^y his magdi'ficent prefent to ServiHa, rite fflo* 
* ther of Bratus, 68. Hit ignorance of the Britiih ddes, 
' 346. A generd furyey of the wbol^ Roman empire a<i- 

cercaken by' bint, 372. 
Jufiin^ obfervstioos on h!i accoont of the progrefs ttaUc 
.' by Seleocor in India, 3 54. 

Jufttnioflt emperor, how he introduced the filk- worm i;ito 
the Greek empire, 112. , ' 



hMi% the general tennres of, in Indiiir %^%. j^i 8» Spc»- 

men 'fiiom an mneieiit grant of^ 4334 i ./' 
LutitudiSf h6«fsaicenainaL by the ancient gcographerB, ;0q* 
^ Were more read^iy determined t>y them than longitodes, 

103. 378. ^ . ,. - . ' 

f,ih^irt, Eoropeanv' the iftyle oil, comparod ivitli t|atof 
' the ^fterft Pandits, 433. ..* ,^ .-'. 

LtihnihCf his acc:DKirt of the inftrudions gi^cn to £t» flo* 

rehttne ambadadcirf to the Soldan c^Egypt, 393/ 
X»jrir land m^taphyiks; ftate of, in India^ 282. 
mtgimdis of place^i bow determined ' by iincient geo- 

gTaphcijs, loi- 379. 



.:;• . M ; ^ 

JMc^#//(«i# effaftt n.iiafif^o tQ;tbe .11^ J«dief;>^«(iva^ 

from America, 206. 
M0kafar4U$iit^inCkittt Indian epic poem^ accO{uo{ oif^ 270; 

Extradis from, 282. 285. 321. 
id^bmoud of:Ga£inah, thei>vaft Jicet that 0)]|K>red his iava^ 

fion of India, 344. 
M^bmt^ nv^^ fprend of .his religion^ an4 tbe<gr«iai( ef* 

fe£ts produced by it, ii$. Con tri bated greatly IpcX'^ 
: tewi.t^e^r^Qmito«rceof Afia and.A^fic^^ 186. 
Mahomtt Jl^pi^fipseror oif the Titrl^s, fiibdnes^be, Grecian 
' cmipirfe' 1^5^. ;• ' ^ •. . .'.•., ^ , 

Mahudfly M. his proofs of the ignoranc)^ of the iMicieoti 
. .aa.tb the natqrc pCfiik* 3j63|» 
Jihdahar coaft, probable derivation of its AamCj 10^ Ho«? 

mentionQd by'ihe Arabianwri^er^, lai. '/ 
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tM^eSt the cUy of, resdei«d tbe fttfpk «f tl^ tra<^ We 

ried on.in ihe Eaft by the Portogue^y 17 5* 
Jd^Uivi ifl«P<l«» probable derivKfioB of their 9ain«» IO9/1 
jifiiffy a review of his (vogrefs in focial life, a|8« 
||aii^<9«r#/i Ipciian« che pcrf^aii^ of/ac€OuBto4 foi; 

'254. 
ilftf//, none prior to thofe formed to illuftrate Ptolemy's 

geography have reached modern times^ 99* 
Marto Polot the Venetian^ account of his travels, 154. 

ObjedtioDs to his relations, and vindication of them» 

394' 

M'iirfniith o^eni^ trade with Conftaaftnople for Induui 
commodities, 130. 

Maffimdi^ the Arabian, \X% account of India, 384. 

fitcca^ the temple there vifiied lat well by c^mnlerctal at 
by devOQt pilgrims, 133. The pilgrimages to, conOi- 
bnted greatly to facilitate trade, iS6. Accoont of the 
caravans which vifit the tifmple there, 493. 

Jdedia^ Cofmo d>9 a Florentine merchant, negociates a 

• commercial treaty «4th Egypt in layoiir of hia conn* 
try men, 149^"^ 

MfdiHrrMiefm fea, the thief fe«t of ancietit €Omttercet 

ttigbafkwt his emba^ from Selenciu king of Syria, to 

India^ 39. His accoanOl)f India, 40. 
fHi^emgp, doge of Venice In the fifteehth centary, his ac* 

count of the naval flrength of that republic, '400. 
liwkijb annalifts, a cbarai^er of, 129. 
MA;/^/,thefir4lappitcario« of them in voyages tofirdra,tfo« 
Mo/es^ the books of, the moft ancient and geoifioe record 

• of the early ages of the world, 1. - 

MnfiriSi a port pn the coaft of Malabar, fre^nented by 

ancient navigators in the Indian trade, ^o. 
M^thplc^ of the Qreeks, thjB natural origin of, 309. 

N 

Vadir Siah» general review of his Indian expeditioot 343. 
A^iftfrtf of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D' An ville» 

93- 
Navigattiftt, origin of, traced, (• Where fi^A cultivated^ 

6. How inuodiiced among the Egyptians, 7. 

6 o 4 NMrcbus^ 
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•NtarctuSt €6f»inaiid«the'Daval- «x)>ed]tion of Mtxnnder 
the Great doth^D the Itidas* 'zt, Remirtci on, 346. * 

Nieepb&rut Gregoras, his charadlerof the Geitbefe aft^Con* 
liantinopley 391', •,'.-%. 

Kiibkukfi hvs evidence in favour o£ the European origlii 
of the mariner'^ compafs, 387. ^ , . « 



Omar, caliph, foonds the city of Baflbra, ii^. 

Ormt^^ the iflaa^i of, feisfed by th<^ Portug«cze, 178« De-« 

fcription of, ibid, 
Oudit nabob ^of, tbd great probikility of ^ifpuiet beiwecn 

bkd and the Seiks* 341. • . . . • 



P,ago4a* of India, gcperal accouat of, 256. 4a5, Arc 

placed with agronomical preciiion, 438. 
talib$ihra» enj.eAt^ours to afceio^ia i|he fitua^oa of tba( 

city, 355. 
ffilmjra, tiy wbom, find on whJ^t.occtLfion bailt» 56. In 

Hupendous ruiosj 58* Its pr^^/ent l^ate;, 59. 
i*ii»/i?^, progrcA. .Qf,M<rXandgr the (jreac through ibai 

country, .19. 
Papyrus y occaHon of |ts 1?eing ^ifu/ed for writing 00, 390. 
Fjfrcbmmt^ wben4ir4 ufed for ih? record of chariera Mt4 

deeds, 590. 
Parian, the moil coi^leQiptibK race of men in india, 

. 388* 413.-.1 .- -i '■ ^ , - .i ' , ^ ; - 

Patna^ evidences of. its not being the ancifnf ci(y of 

PaUbotbra, 357. . '..• .■'. 

Pearls, tHeir high cftlmation among the Romans, 6j, 

Were dearer than diamonds, 367. 
Pera, the chief fuburb of Conltaniinopic, granted to the 

Gcnoefc on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, 
.^143. ^ The G^noefe expelled by.«li« T^arksi .i5^-»' *' 
Ptrjiai hbtv tbe commerce between chat. country antii^dia 

was conduced, 50. Vigorous cultivation of the Iniiia 
tb trade, no. The fi lie trade ^itgrbiTed^by the Perfians^ 

I z z. Their extortions introduce the;iilk*Arorm. to .£a« 
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, * r^9 it^d^ I» conquered by the. Artlu^ 117. Nefto^ 
,.iun cKurches phntet^ thjerc, 122. Amount ©f the re-' 
.:vcitfe'0f tbe:JP.er£aD mop aj^chs from Herodocas, ^^^g^ 
i JpftfKicetof their ancient averfion to the /ea, 3;2. 
fiaim^t. Mkct^Qi^n,, .tiow formed Jby Alexander .the 

Piiwici^s, how. tbeyiopen^d a commercial intercourfe 
^ iwith l.Ddia9 8. -Arf^^ byJ^erpdo'cus to tuverfai£ed 

, tie; Cafe of Good Hqpe^ 195. .,» ,. 

Pbilo/ephyy the ciire Tor fuperfti'tion, 316. . ^ 

P\Hgnimag»i to the Holy i.iiiid, undertaken .as w«I,l rr<}ni 
fqp^mer^ial ^s /ispm j>>oui motives, 13^. Accc^unt of 
the pilgrimages to Mecca, 403. 
iWjMr'a fables, ih^c origin pf, traced, 431s « ' . ^^'\ 

fUtp^ his tpolitical- qbje^onsto commerce In a well .re- 
gulated commonweaicby 366. 
P/iVyy the ^ider,, kit flender knowledge of Indla,^ j. Hie 
account of the ifland of Taprobane, 97. Obfervations 
on his account of the progrefs of Seleucus in India, 

354- 

Pampnuut Mela^ his account of the ifland of Taprobane, 
9f« /And of the Cafpian fea, 363/ , 

Borcdanij :the firii mention of« by Arabian travellers^ 
121. 

P.9rtMg^h circumftances that led the Portuguefe to the 
difcK>very of the Capp of Good Hope, 169, Vigorous 
exertions of the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaft^n 
tra'de, 174. They aim at a monopoly of the trade to the 
£aft, iyj^ Eftabliih a commercial empire in the i;aft, 
182. Their adtivity in exploring the Eadern countries, 
' i97« They drive the Venetians out of the Europeaa 
markets^ by reducing the prices of India goods, 201. 
How they remained fo long in the exclufive polTeflion 
of. the India trade, 20c. Are rivalled at length in the 
Indian ocean by the putch, 208. And by the Englilh^ 
iihU, Repttlfe the cfForts of Solyman the Magnificent 
to drive them from India, 223. Their iniercourfe with 
infidels licenfed by a Papal bull, 392. 

Pskus^ oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great in 

^ India, 18. Remains Heady to the Macedonian intereil, 

P9t9fi, the dtfcovery of the filver mines of, the firft perma- 
> Bent fourceof wealth derived by Spain from America, 

2l6« 

PtoUmj, 
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fn/effi^g^the geogrhjfher, elliniate of hit /^eiHttcilkMflr* 
ledge, 80* EOabliOied geography Upon its proper ^rto- 
'crples, 81.^ His accouncs of the contfneitt of Iir^aex- 
^m'litd, 8). His geograpbj of India adjttjledt»^tkat 
Of modern tinted by Mi D*Attv«IJe» 8f. Inftamrts ilt 
..his exadtncfs in fome pgfitions, 93. His Acc^moi of 
theifland of Taprobanc, ^^jrl '"His chif^ftcN t>|f*Api 
rfieraeruf; 371. Hi* g€ogtapiffca!f errors, 3^3. fttm 
what materials he (omf ofed hU ^toffi^phf dMitliai 

381,, :' • '. ■• " '■ 

fhlmy Lafttsi eftaBfilhes tRe* fck.t x)f the Egyptiin gOfens^ 
" menr xc Alexandriaf, and eredb the li^ht-houfe'eo the 



Pharos, 4c. 

madehbk . . _ _ 

^fh&i'n'.ercoor^ bettv^n £gyptand India^ 46. FoilB)d| 



fiolemj PbifaJehhds^ projefts a grarfd eanal tb factHtati 



the city of Berenice, |W. 
fwanohrxYit afncient PUthaniaof Afriin, 370. 



^amufio dctcfts the geographical trtcit% of Ptoleiliy, 573, 
Majnai, Abhi, charaf^er of his hiftory of the £aft «a4 

Weft Indies, 221. 
Jtedi Sthf derivation of the name, and the difi«reiit ippii« 
^ caiions of it by ihe aDcients and tbe-moderns, 348. 
fitligion and fuperilition difcrim'mated, 303, 
Rtnauiiot^ M. his tranflatioa of the £a^ra voyage of twQ 
' Mahomed any, from the ^rabic, vindkated from the 

• charge of impoiition, 382. 

Rgnnell, Major, his inuftrations of the kidlan expedition of 
Alexander the Great, tj. 340. 349. His account of 

• the river Ganges, 355. Remarks on his accoa«t of 
the ficuation of the city of PalFbotbra, iSlJ, His opiMon 

- of the Egyptian navigation examined, 361. 

^binocolura, the ancient port of commumcattoo beWcci| 
Phenicia and India, 9. 

RQger^ M. his account of the Indian chronology, 436. 

Jtfime, rife of the power of, 52. How fopplied «rithii^« 

' dian comq)oditie9, 55. Its imports from thence, anir 
cles of luxury, 63. Spices, 64. Precious ftones, 67* 
iSSIft, 69. Rem^ained ignorant of the nature or proi 
^nflion Of (ilk, 70. P|ow the breading filk^worim was 
introduced into the Eaftern empire, 112. Confequinces 

of 
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of t&« Roman empire b^j^ ^fla]v«r<lS)^ Iht BirbaTiaflft^ 
i^t; How t4ie i^fw^arifl^ 0f'\iktr\ewft(^g^wt¥% f6rin«di» 

'5*94?. '-' " ''■ .-^^ ..-*..: ^^.j *,-. .i. ^v. 

JLuffia^ a commercial intercourfe by land opened bet\9tcii 

that counrfy and CWli^.-jo^. • ^••"v:' >*. -^-t./,* ^ ; ^ 
^1^ of lodaftiiti, ^jft^iAry l«c6>tti««^aro^%f 4ifhlch fke^ 

bold thpir poffcflions, 419. '. i . 

;.-.:■. . . '. .; ; i , . ..u /i -. ^.; f, .". - .>,.o - ; - .; 

--;; .L. ,>. -!..? >^ »«. t:»ioM .-e« 1 :- -^ :'f:jt:'3 7 ,.• 

%Miwktalai air'iatiM^cfatlifta 4ramBtfe"foehi|"aceo«tit t>f. 

273. '":r :it"'t i-rdJ rd b:.- . 

SiUciHat, ike^miHP'^fy Ai Mexfeo/'mporia^ce of thi 
c»Ai<tovery ©f;'W^i)aftirJirf». f:: /- -'3 ... J 
Saint Croi^^ Baron de, obferv^tions OQ' fcis Orlt^S lies 
o;UiilefUDsd*'i^Umft]&it4e:^Qfandv 353r. ' > ^ 

Samarcand^ b;^ what name known 'tt> 'Alexamder the Great, 
"'46;: j(tftlaatud^, *%si^c»rtal0e^byP^AffVil]e^ 93. 
Sandracottt^s^ an IndiaB^ prince, triis' revolt* ^gainft, snd 
- treaty with, Seleacfi«f, king of.$yfia» '^7. 
Sanfirtet literature, a iieW acquifition* 429. Mr. Halbed't 

• account of, 4-30. 

Sa»ud»f Marino, his account of the Venetiao trade witb 

India in the ib4lrtBeiKli centuryy 1 50. 
StuHus nnd Arts, where &rtt cultirated,^. A view of 

the ftate of, in Indfa, ^81. 
Styiax of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, 15, 
. Gives fabuloua accounts of the country, 14. Whyhia 

voyage is not mentioned by y^rrian, 345. 
S^afajfjff modern, eftabUflied upon the fame principle wft& 

the phalanx of ^erfians formed by Alexander the Qreat, 
• 3a; 
£Wi/ of India, probability of difpntes between them an4 

the Britifli, 340. Their ficuation and chara^er, 341. 
^i/encuj, the fucceiTdr of Alexander, his expedition^ to 

• India, 37, Obiervations on, 354. 

' Seiim, fultaoj the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his atten- 
tion to the advantages of the Indian commerce, 222.' 
^miriHttisy the vtift' ^eet that oppofed her invafion of India, 

344- 
Bira MitrifoUsy ^ ' Ptokmy^ ' it$ latitude according-^ 

D'Anville', .93. - ' 

firittgiim, defcfiption of the pagfida tbtre, 263. 
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9^ris, \Ap^ of Bt^cpt/^lte firt:it^)ie re«^efc4 tlieSfypt- 
.*iaoi;a coiimie/^ii^tpfoplr* 7i^- Xniprobabilitiri ait«nd- 

ing hU fuppofed expcditioo to« and conqueil of Jtfidiaf 

S35. ,.;,;.;•.-'• ' ' ' 

Sbafitr, fome accoanc of, «8j. 434. i i 

^/#Ar/(/i^4r;.aGfi0Qnc*giir€ii, ol. thu aA««<^ by Cofiaat. ^dip. 

copleuiles/ 109. ,;:i^ .-..(^ir i . ^ .-; 

Silk^ its high eftimation among' the Romans* 69. The 

irade for, engroiTed by the Perfians, ill. Siik-worms 

obtained and cultivated byCthe Greeks, 112. Account 

of (he Venecian and Florentiae trade for fiik, 144. Ig« 
^. pior#n€e <)f ^ #n$timi»» *fi to'b4^OKi»il»0ii>* 369^ ^WJiiy 

difliked by the Turks, 370. 
U?Jifb is.eQiHUnrttaJIy/dfaiiled fifoqivEvc^.tactrry.on'^ihe 

£aft India tra 'e» 210. £tiro^^c{)p«K eprkl^ed by<4Jiii 

^/«4r Mttropolis^ of f tQ!enif«.eBdtayojitti(lf*M« D'Aatille 
loafccrtain ii%fitnaiiof),-88. • ♦ mr> , ^ ..^w,^ -. 

Siipvi .tfa4t% :iiM>dei;r ,, .(fa($. origin ofit ^ i !• la largely far* 
^ed on by ijie African c^ravansy 405. . ^ .i . L 

Ztlomon^ king 0/ Judea., inquiry ift?to hiAjmarttime cofli- 
merer, lo. guilds Tad mor Hi! the d^fert, 56. 

Sofyman the Magnificent, his efforts to drive .the ';PojrtQ« 
guefe from India, '22;^. . 

Soul, defcription of, .from the Mabj^barAU &8a« 

Sf^9, how ttiat counuy. happened tohayc-tho advanugt 
and honour of difcovering America, 168, Gold and 
Jilver the oniy profitable artis^Ul they firit fotipd in Ainer 

«. rica, 3 1 6» Are obliged to colonize in or dcrito improve 
their difcoveries, f 18. - 

Sfrtfs, and arofnatiX^e,.why much, ufed by the ancients, 6$» 
VaS: modie.rn confumptioo of tbeiq* ^04* 

S/rai«, his obfcure knowledge of India, 78. His account 

. of ihe iQand of Taprob^ne, 95. Denies that Sefoftrts 
ever entered India, 33B. Evidences of his (lender 
knowledge of India, 361* His account of the CafptaH 
fea, 363. How he juAiiics hi« *negle<^ of Hipparchu5, 
1)71. liis free expoficion of ancient theology, 32S< 
His acconnt of the jealous caution with which the Indian 
women were guarded, 416. Hi9.a<ipQunc of the aociettt 
dyes, 427, 

^matra, the i(|)n4.of« viliced by the eaiJy Arabiatt*^ 1 19* 
Waft the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 395. 

Smfirjiitiin and f^IigiOn^ difcriAfiA^iQ^^ 303. Ofig»o «f 
* * iuper- 
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fopcrftitioo, 305* Progrefs of, 310. Pifiar^ 6f Ori* 

ennl foperfticion, 311. Pbilofophy fatal to, 315. 
Surji^ SiJdhanta, the fcientifical merit of thn ancient 

Oriental compofition, 439, 
iylla^ vaft quantities of fpices confumed in his funeral 

pile, 65. 

T' 

Tadmoft in the defarty by whom built, and for what pnr- 
pofe, 56. Its ftupendouB ruins, 58. Its prefenc ftate, 

59- 
TamefiaM, his judicious choice of the feafon for his Indian 

campaign, 343. 
Taprobamif Strabo's account of that ifland, 95. Pliny's 

account of it, 96. Ptolemy's account of it> 97. Ap. 

pears to be the iiland of Ceylon, 98* Account given of 
. this iiland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 109. 
Tdtta, jgreat drought there, 343. Vaft nuAbert of veflela 

for water-carriage there, 344. 
Tea has within a century become a necelTary of life in 

many parts of Europe, 410. Amazing annual import* 

ation of, ibid, 
Tio^trei, &rSL mention of, by Arabian travellers, lai. 
TidiSp of the Indiain ocean, peculiarities in, 346. 
Trjidf, how at £rft conduced between different countries^ 

3. Between Egypt and India, 45. Exports and im^ 

ports of India, 64. 
Tran/migraticn of fouls, the Eaftern dodrine of, explainecl, 

336, 
Turks, their fcroples concerning the wearing of (ilk, 370. 
Tjn, the beft account oi the commercial tranfadtions of 

4hat city, to be found in the prophet ^zekiel, 339* 



Fa/a Murrhina, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and coffl- 
potition of, 387. 

Fwict, iirft rife of, as a commercial ftate, 117. Conftan* 
tinople taken, in cbnjun£iion with the Crufaders, 139. 
The Venetians engage largely in (he trade and mann-* 
failure of filk, 140. The Latin empire in the Eall 
fob verted^ 142. The Venetians fupplanted in the trade 

with 
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tnth Coiif^tfttiitople by the Genoefe, 144. T key t^tiii 
a trade with Alexandrity 146. Account of the Venetiaii 
ir^de With India in the fourteenth century, 150. Tra« 
ytU of Marco Polo, 1 54. Their trade extended by the 
Tuples fubduin^ the Greek empire, 157.^ Remarks Ofli 
their trade for Indian goods, 159. Evidences of the 
great wealth they acquired by this trade, 164. * Alarm 
taken at the dired voyage to Baft Indian by Vafco d^ 
Gama, 174. Meafures profecnted by the Venetians ttf 
check the progrefs of the Fortoggefe in the Eaft, 179; 
The Portuguefe fupplant ihem in the European market^ 
by reducing the prices of India goods, 200. Thegreai 
extent of their trade, 398. T^e bank of Venice tht 
£rft formed of any in Europe, 399, Amount of thcf 
Venetian naval flrength in the fifteenth cent iiry« 400* 

t/iug Begt his aftronomical tables, 93. 

yirgiJ, a good natbral . hiftorian, as well 4s a itictipAr6 
poet, 369. 

ITohuy^ M. his accoulort of the camel, 402. AAd of lin^ 
caravan from Damafcds to Mecca^ 404* 1 



Wilfhri^ lieutenant^ his examination of Arrian^s Perip]|)(|{ 

by modern nam^s and fituatlons, 370* 
Wilkint^ Mr. account of his tranflation of the Heeto*Fadesi 

Women^ the jealous ieclufioh of, in India, whence d^rive4> 

416. 
WulU^ cbara£ler of an ode traoilated frOm^ 433. 

Z 

Zmindars, their office in the government of IddoiiaB^ ^i^* 
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NtW E61T16MS of the follming WORKS, writUrl 
by the fame Author, have been lately publijbed by 
A. StRAHAK; and T. Cadell, Jun. and 
W. Davies, in the Strand. 

1. The Hiftory of Scotland dnriog the feign of Queen 
Mary and of King J,ames VI. till his Acceifion to chd 
Grown of England i with a review of the Scottifi Hif- 
tory previous to that Period ; and an appendix, containing 
Original Papers. 2 Vols. 410. 2I. 2S. 

«% Another Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
f -i-t Another Edition in i vol. 8vo. ys. 6d« 
4t§ Another Edition in 3 Pocket Volames, with new 
plates ; on fine Paper, 15s. on common Paper, los. 6d. 

2. The HiHory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
with a view of the Progrefs of Society in Europe, from the! 
Subverfion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
fifteenth Century. Embelliflied with 4 Plates, elegantly 
engraved. 3 Vols. 410. 3I. 3s. 

«% Another Edition in 4 vols. 8vo. i1. 48. 
fit Another Edition in three vols. 8vo. il. h. 
§f § Another Edition in 4 Pocket Volumes, with newr 
Plates; on fine Paper, il. on common Paper, 14s. 

3. The Hiftory oi America, Vols. I. and II. 410. Illaf-^ 
traced with Maps. 2I. 2S. 

%* Another Edition^ in 3 vols. 8vo. il. is. 

4. Two additional Chapters of the Hiftory of America^ 
4to. 7s. 6d. in Boards ;'-^or 8vo. 5s. in Boards. 

5. An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge . 
which the Ancients bad of India ; and the Progrefs of 
Trade with that Country prior to the Difcotery of the Paf« 
fage to it by the Cape of Good Hope. With an Appendix^ 
containing Obfervations on the Civil Policy— the Laws and 
judicial Proceedings— -the Arts—the Sciences — and Reli« 
gioas Inftitutiona of the Indians. 4to. iSt. 
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